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Glenn Alexander Magee's controversial book 
argues that Hegel was decisively influenced by the 
Hermetic tradition, a body of thought with roots 
in Greco-Roman Egypt. In the Middle Ages and 
modern period, the Hermetic tradition became 
entwined with such mystical strands of thought 
as alchemy, Kabbalism, Millenarianism, 
Rosicrucianism, and theosophy. Recent scholarship 
has drawn connections between the Hermetic 
“counter-tradition” and many modem thinkers, 
including Leibniz and Newton. 


Magee contends that Hegel accepted the central 
Hermetic teaching that God is complete only when 
he becomes known by the Hermetic adept. Magee 
traces the influence on Hegel of such Hermetic 
thinkers as Baader, Böhme, Bruno, and Paracelsus, 
and shows that Hegel shared their entire range of 
interests, including a fascination with occult and 
paranormal phenomena. 

Hegel and the Hermetic Tradition covers Hegel's 
complete philosophical corpus, showing that his 
engagement with Hermeticism lasted throughout 
his career and intensified during his final years in 
Berlin, Viewing Hegel as a Hermetic thinker has 
implications for a more complete understanding of 
the modern philosophical tradition and German 
idealism in particular. 
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Introduction 





‘Get God oy om Graalin kr mel ki liege 
sat inschnnen in man and saa kuonoa 


which to manis self- 
Ema dfe Peto] Same 
1. Hegel as Hermetic Thinker 


Hegel is not a philosopher. He is no lover or seeker of wisdom—he 
believes he has found it. Hegel writes in the preface to the Phenomenology 
of Spirit," To help bring philosophy closer to the form of Science, to the 
where it can lay aside the title of ‘love of knowing’ and be actual 
that is what I have set before me" (Miller, 
end of che Phenomenology, Hegel claims to have ai 
Knowledge, which he identifies with wisdom. 

Hegel's claim to have attained wisdom is completely contrary to the 
original Greek conception of philosophy as the love of wisdom, that is, 
the ongoing pursuit rather than the final possession of wisdom. His 
claim is, however, fully consistent with the ambitions of the Hermetic 
tradition, a current of thought that derives its name from the so-called 
Hermetica (or Corpus Hermeticum), a collection of Greek and Latin trea- 
tises and dialogues written in che first or second centuries A.D. and prob- 
ably containing ideas that are far older. The legendary author of these 
works is Hermes Trismegistus (" Thrice-Greatest Hermes”). "Hermeti- 
cism” denotes a broad tradition of thought that grew out of the”writings 
of Hermes" and was expanded and developed through the infusion of 
various other traditions. Thus, alchemy, Kabbalism, Lullism, and the 
‘mysticism of Eckhart and Cusa—to name just a few examples—became 
intertwined with the Hermetic doctrines. (Indeed, Hermeticism is used 
by some authors simply to mean alchemy.)' Hermeticism is also some- 
times called theosophy, or esotericism; less precisely, itis often charac- 
terized as mysticism, or occultism. 

It is the thesis of this book that Hegel is a Hermetic thinker. I shall 
show that there are striking correspondences between Hegelian philos- 
ophy and Hermetic theosophy, and char these correspondences are not 
accidental. Hegel was actively interested in Hermeticism, he was influ- 








1. Antoine Faivre, Acces to Western Esoterics, vol. 1 (Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 1994), 35- 


2 Introduction 
enced by its exponents from boyhood on, and he allied himself with 
Hermetic movements and thinkers throughour his life. I do not argue 
merely that we can understand Hegel as a Hermetic thinker, just as we 
can understand him as a German or a Swabian or an idealist thinker. 
Instead, I argue that we must understand Hegel as a Hermetic thinker, if 
we are to truly understand him at all. 

Hegel’ life and works offer ample evidence for this thesis. 

There are references throughout Hegel's published and unpublished 
writings to many of the leading figures and movements of the Hermetic 
tradition. These references are in large measure approving. This is par- 
ticularly the case with Hegel's treatment of Eckhart, Bruno, Paracelsus, 
and Böhme. Böhme is the most striking case. Hegel accords him consid- 
erable space in his Lectures on the History of Philosophy—more space, in 
fact, than he devotes to many significant mainstream chinkers in the 
philosophic tradition. 

There are, furthermore, numerous Hermetic elements in Hegels 
writings. These include, in broad strokes, a Masonic subtext of "initia- 
tion mysticism” in che Phenomenology of Spirit; a Böhmean subtext to the 
Phenomenology’s famous preface; a Kabbalistic-Bóhmean-Lullian influ- 
ence on the Logic; alchemical-Paracelsian elements in the Philosophy of 
Nature; an influence of Kabbalistic and Joachimite millennialism on 
Hegel's doctrine of Objective Spirit and theory of world history; 
alchemical and Rosicrucian images in the Philosophy of Right; an influence 
of the Hermetic tradition of pansophia on the system as a whole; an 
endorsement of the Hermetic belief in philosophia perennis; and the use of 
perennial Hermetic symbolic forms (such as che triangle, the circle, and 
the square) as structural, architectonic devices. 

Hegel's library included Hermetic writings by Agrippa, Böhme, 
Bruno, and Paracelsus. He read widely on Mesmerism, psychic phenom- 
ena, dowsing, precognition, and sorcery. He publicly associated himself 
with known occultists like Franz von Baader. He structured his philos- 
ophy in a manner identical to the Hermetic use of correspondences.” He 
relied on histories of thought that discussed Hermes Trismegistus, Pico 
della Mirandola, Robert Fludd, and Knorr von Rosenroth alongside 
Plato, Galileo, Descartes, and Newton. He stated in his lectures more 
than once that the term"speculative" means the same thing as”mystical.” 
He believed in an"Earth Spirit" and corresponded with colleagues about. 
the nature of magic. He aligned himelt informally, with Hermetic 
societies such as the Freemasons and the Rosicrucians. Even H. 
doodles were Hermetic, at we shall ee in chapter 3 when I discus the 
mysterious "triangle diagram. 

"har ar four major periods in Hegel' life during which he seems to 
have been strongly under the influence of Hermeticism, or to have 
actively pursued an interest in it. First, there is his boyhood in Stuttgart, 
from 1770 to 1788. As I shall discuss in detail in chapter 2, during thi 

period Wärttemberg was a major center of Hermetic interest, 
Tuch of the Petit movement influenced by Böhmeanism and Rosicu- 
cianism (Württemberg was che spiritual center of the Rosicrucian 








Introduction 3 
movement). The leading exponents of Pietism, J. A. Bengel and, in par- 
ticular, F. C. Oetinger were strongly influenced by German mysticism, 
Böhmean theosophy, and Kabbalism. 

Most Hegel scholars have not thought it necessary to consider the 
intellectual milieu of his boyhood. Hegel is almost universally under- 
stood simply within the context of the German philosophical tradi- 
tion—as responding to Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. Needless to say, the 
influence of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling was important, but it was not 
the only influence on Hegel. Part of the reason other sources of influ- 
ence are missed or ignored is that few scholars are familiar with the 
complexities of religious life in eighteenth-century Germany. Those 
who are familiar are almost always from disciplines other than philoso- 
phy, and almost always German. (The study of German Pietism is 
almost exclusively the province of German-speaking scholars.) The reli- 
gious and intellectual lífe of Württemberg is, however, the obvious place 
to begin to understand Hegels own intellectual origins, characteristic 
ideas, and aims. 

Hegel has to be understood in terms of the theosophical Pietist rradi- 
tion of Württemberg —he cannot be seen simply as a critic of Kant. 
Indeed Hegel, as I will argue, was always a critic of Kant and never a 
wholehearted admirer precisely because he was “imprinted” early on by 
the tradition of pansophia, which was very much alive in Wärttemberg, 
and by Oetinger's ideal of the truth as the Whole (see chapter 2). He 
could not accept Kant scepticism, nor could Schelling, and for identical 
reasons. Yet they both recognized the power of Kants thought and 
labored hard to move from his premises to their own conclusions, to cir- 
cumvent his scepticism at all costs, in the name of the speculative ideal 
of their youth. 

From 1793 to 1801 Hegel worked as a private tutor, first at Berne, then 
at Frankfurt. As I shall discuss in chapter 3, Hegel's biographer Karl 
Rosenkranz referred to this period as a“theosophical phase” in Hegels 
development. During this time, Hegel appears to have become conver- 
sant with che works of Böhme, as well as Eckhart and Johannes Tauler. 
Also during this period Hegel became involved in Masonic circles. 

In Jena (1801-7), Hegel interest in theosophy continued. He lectured 
at length, and approvingly, on Böhme and Bruno. He composed several 
pieces, which have only come down to us in fragmentary form, employ- 
ing Hermetic language and symbolism (see chapters 3 and 4). His lec- 
tures on the Philosophy of Nature during this time reflect an ongoing. 
interest in alchemy. It is likely that Schelling, who had come to Jena 
sometime earlier, introduced Hegel to his circle of friends, which 
included a number of Romantics who were heavily interested in Her- 
meticism. Schelling himself was an avid reader of Böhme and Oetinger, 
and likely encouraged Hegel interest. 

‘The final “Hermetic” period of Hegel’ life is his time in Berlin, from 
1818 until his death on November 14, 1831. This is contrary to what one 
might expect. Ir might be assumed chat Hegels "Hermeticism" was 
merely an aberration of youth, which the“arch rationalise” moved away 
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from as he matured. Surprisingly, precisely the reverse seems to be the 
case. in Beim Hegel dope Pentin with Franz von Baader, the 
premiere occultist and mystic of the day. Together they studied Meister 
Eckhart. The preface to Hegels 1827 edition of the Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences in Outline makes prominent mention of Böhme and 
Baader. His revised 1832 edition of the Science of Logic corrects a passage 
50 as to include a reference to Bóhme. His preface to the 1821 Philosophy 
of Right includes alchemical and Rosicrucian i His 1831 Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Religion show the influence of the mystic Joachim of 
Fiore, as well as certain structural correspondences to the thought of 
Böhme. In sum, all the evidence indicates that in the last period of his 
life, Hegel's interest in the mystical and Hermetic traditions intensified, 
and thar he became more bold about publicly aligning himself with Her- 
metic thinkers and movements. 

The divisions of Hegel's philosophy follow a pattern that is typical of 
many forms of mystical and Hermetic philosophy. The Phenomenology 
represents an initial stage of ‘purification, of raising the mind above the 
level of the sensory and che mundane, a preparation for the reception of. 
wisdom. The Logic is equivalent to the Hermetic ascent” to the level of 
pure form, of the eternal, of "Universal Mind” (Absolute Idea). The Phi- 
losophy of Nature describes an “emanation” or “othering” of Universal 
Mind in the form of the spatio-temporal world. Its categories accom- 
plish a transfiguration of che natural: we come to see the world as a 
reflection of Universal Mind. The Philosophy of Spirit accomplish 
"return" of created nature to the Divine by means of man, who can 
above the merely natural and actualize” God in the world through con- 
crete forms of life (eg. the state and religion) and through speculative 
Philosophy. 


2. Scholarship on Hegel and the Hermetic Tradition 


It is important to note that these claims would not have been particu- 
larly controversial in the decades after Hegel's death. In the 18405, 
Schelling publicly accused Hegel of having simply borrowed much of his 
philosophy from Jakob Böhme. One of Hegels disciples, Friedrich 
Theodor Vischer once asked, "Have you forgotten that the new philoso- 
phy came forth from the school of the old mystics, especially from Jacob 
Böhme?” Another Hegelian, Hans Martensen, author of one of the first 
scholarly studies of Meister Eckhart, remarked that "German mysticism. 
is the first form in which German philosophy revealed itself in the hi 
tory of thought" ("philosophy" for Hegelians generally means Hegel's 
philosophy). Wilhelm Dilthey noted che same continuity between Ger- 
man mysticism and speculative philosophy 

Perhaps the most famous nineteenth-century study of Hermetic 


2. See Ernst Benz, The Mystical Sources of German Romantic Philosophy, trans. 
Blair R. Reynolds and Eunice M. Paul (Allison Park, Pa.: Pickwick Publica- 
tions, 1983), 2. 
3. Ibid. 2. 
4. Ibid, 2. 
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aspects in Hegel was Ferdinand Christian Bauer's Die chrisliche Gnosis 
(1835) Bauer's was one of the first works to attempt to define Gnosti 
ism and to distinguish berween its different forms. The term Gnostic is 
used very loosely even in our own time, and very often what would more 
properly be termed "Hermetic" is labeled "Gnostic" instead. (I will dis- 
‘cuss the differences berween the two in the next section.) After a lengthy 
discussion of Gnosticism in antiquity, Bauer argues that Jakob Bohme 
was a modern Gnostic, and that Schelling and Hegel can be seen as 
Bóhmes intellectual heirs, and thus as Gnostics themselves. Die christliche 
Gnosis is about the closest thing to a book on Hegel and the Hermetic 
tradition that has yet been published, though, as I have said, Bauer's 
focus is on gnosticism, not Hermeticism. In 1853, Ludwig Noack pub- 
lished a two-volume work, Die Christliche Mystik nach ihrem geschichtlichen 
Entwicklungsgange im Mittelalter und in der neueren Zeit dargestellt in which 
he dealt with the Idealists as modern representatives of mysticism. 

Later discussions of Hegel's connection to Hermeticism are often 
coupled with similar discussions of Schelling. This is the case with 
Ernst Benzs Mystical Sources of German Romantic Philosophy, a brief but 
indispensable text by the leading scholar in this highly specialized field. 
In 1938, a German scholar named Robert Schneider published Schellings 
und Hegels schwäbische Geistesahnen in Würzburg. Most of the copies of 
Schneider's book were destroyed during the allied firebombing of 
Würzburg on March 16, 1945. Schneider was destroyed along with 
them. His book is a valuable study of the theosophical Pietism prevalent 
in Wärttemberg during Hegel and Schelling's youth. 

Other works by German scholars dealing with the relationship of 
mysticism or Hermeticism to German Idealism and Hegel include Josef 
Bach's Meister Eckhart der Vater der Deutschen Spekulation. Ein Beitrag zu 
einer Geschichte der deutschen Theologie und Philosophie der mittleren Zeit 
(1864); Gottfried Fischer's Geschichte der Entdeckung der deutschen Mys- 
tiker, Eckhart, Tauler u. Seuse im 19. Jahrhundert (1931); Emanuel Hirsch's 
Die idealistische Philosophie und das Christentum (1926); Fritz Leese's 
People wd Thelen Spin, Fenchengen car Aschendene- 

van Chriaentn md onher Phdeopk i 2. Jhrnder (191) 
Von Jakob Böhme zu Schelling. Zur Metaphysik des 
(1927); Wilhelm Lütgert's Die Religion des Deutschen Idealismus und ir 
Ende (1923); and Heinrich Maiers Die Anfange der Philosophie des 
deutschen Idealismus (1930). There has also been a fair amount of Dutch 
literature on the topic, including G. J. P.J. Bolland's Schelling, Hegel, Fech- 
ner en de nieuwere theosophie (1910); J.d’Aulnis de Bourrouill's Het mystieke 





5. The bibliography contains fll information on al the works mentioned in 
this introduction. [hare mentioned only books here Boh books 


and articles ar listed in the 
6.M.-M. Cottier refers to Hegel "Une Gnose ^ 
ini Luke Da Jan Ma Sa Orin I (Paris: rin, 1969), 
20-30. Eric Voegelin has also as a’gnostic 
"kr for tinc Sce Fits and Grm ‘Gnosticism (Washington, D.C: 


Regnery Gateway, 1968). 40-44. 67-80. 
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karakter van Hegel logica; and H. W. Mook’s Hegeliaansch-theosofsche 
opstellen (1913). 

In French, Jacques d’Hondts Hegel Secret (1968) is an extremely 
important study of Hegels relationship to Hermetic secret societies 
such as the Masons, Illuminati, and Rosicrucians. 

There is also an important body of English-language literature on 

1 and mysticism, beginning with George Plimpton Adams's The 
Mystical Element in Hegels Early Theological Writings (1910). Frederick 
Copleston authored a useful article, “Hegel and che Rationalization of 
Mysticism’ in 1971. Perhaps the most widely read English-speaking 
interpreter of Hegel, J. N. Findlay was himself a theosophist, and his 
interpretation of Hegel is attuned to its mystic-Hermetic aspects. In 
Findlay's Hegel: A Re-Examination (1958), he suggests tantalizingly that 
Hegel was a"nineteenth-century representative of some philosophia Ger- 
manica perennis." H. S. Harriss two-volume intellectual biography of 
Hegel, Hegel' Development (1972/1983), contains asides regarding Hegel's 
relationship to Eckhart, Böhme, Baader, and alchemy. Recently, Cyril 
O'Regan has published a massive and groundbreaking study of the mys- 
tical roots of Hegel’s philosophy of religion, The Heterodox Hegel (1994). 

‘Thus far, however, the most influential English-language account of 
Hegel's Hermericism is Eric Voegelin’s. In his essay,” Response to Profes- 
sor Altiers A New History and a New but Ancient God; " Voegelin 
admits that “For a long time I studiously avoided any serious criticism of 
Hegel in my published work, because I simply could not understand 
him.” The turning point came with Voegelin's study of gnosticism, and 
the discovery that, "by his contemporaries Hegel was considered a gnos- 
tic thinker” Voegelin goes on to claim that Hegel's thought “belongs to 
the continuous history of modern Hlermeticsm since the GReenth cen- 
tury.” Voegelin’s principal statement on Hegel's Hermeticism is a sav- 
agely polemical essay,"On Hegel: A Study in Sorcery” referring to the 
Phenomenology of Spirit as a "grimoire” which “must be recognized as a 
work of magic— indeed, itis one of the great magic performances.” 

Voegelin's claims are unique in that he does not simply claim that 
Hegel was influenced by the Hermetic tradition. He claims that Hegel 
was part of the Hermetic tradition and cannot be adequately understood 
apart from it. Unfortunately, however, Voegelin never adequately devel- 
‘oped his thesis. He never spelled out, in detail, how Hegel is a Hermetic 
thinker. Voegelin has, however, encouraged other scholars to develop his 
thesis more systematically (and more soberly). David Walsh, for instance, 

7.).N. Findlay, Hegel: A Re-Examination (New York: Oxford University Press, 


1958), 49. 
8. Eric V 


Eng 194619858. lie Sando (Baton Rouge 
Kr poh 
Sorcery. Published Essays, 1966-198, 


ES Nee Sune re it eel ati e 6p and Ner and Hi 
vols, ln Search of Order (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 












ipsae. 
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has written an important doctoral dissertation entitled The Esoteric Ori- 
sits of Modern Ie! Tonge: Bese and Hae (si) in wich be 

indebtedness to Böhme.” 


and the Gnostic “edison (1984-87). 
Yer for all this scholarly activity, there has never been a systematic, 


book-length study of Hegel as Hermetic thinker thar takes into account 
not only his intellectual development but also the entirety of his mature 
system until the present book." 


I consider this work not only a continuation of the tradition of schol- 
arship I have sketched out above bur also as a contribution to an 
ongoing project in the history of ideas pioneered by such writers as 
Voegelin, Frances Yates, Antoine Faivre, Richard Popkin, Allan Debus, 
Betty Jo Teeter Dobbs, Paul Oskar Kristeller, D. P. Walker, Stephen 
McKnight, and Alison Coudert (see bibliography). These scholars argue 
that Hermeticism has influenced such mainstream rationalise chinkers 
as Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, and Newton and has played a 
hitherto tole in che formation ofthe central ideas and 
ambitions of modern philosophy and science, particularly the 
project of the progressive scientific investigation and oloa 


It's surely one of the great ironies of history that the Hermetic ideal 
of man as magus, achieving total knowledge and wielding Godlike pow- 
ers to bring the world to perfection, was the prototype of the modern 
scientist. Yet, as Gerald Hanratty writes, "the — recourse to 


10. See David Walsh, The be Ordin dA t Bede 
amd Hee (Ph.D. Dissrtaton, Universi or See also The. 
s (Gainenile: University 


Influence on Hegel; in System: 

Robert L. Perkins ( une Unversiy of New York Pre, 198), 38, 

and^A Mythology of. Mod- 

E Senhen AMA TAA x 
A. Missouri Press, 1993) 

11 In addition. [s published writings, the primary sources I have 

on include lecture notes, student notes, and reports by 

of remarks made by Hegel. Remarks culled from 
notes have been published as che Zusätze to the. fie Phloophial 
Sciences, and che editions of Hegel’ lectures on the history of 


lauophy art religion and word history are alo largely made up of den 
in addin Bacon of Rian imagen Darcs fr sh 
Rosicrucians, ís debts Leibniz fascination with 
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magical and alchemical techniques inspired a new confidence in man’s 
operational powers. In contrast with the passive and contemplative atti- 
alchemists and Magi asserted their dominion over all levels of being.” 
Hermeticism replaces the love of wisdom with the lust for power. As we 
shall see, Hegel’ system is the ultimate expression of this pursuit of 
mastery. 

3 What is Hermeticism? 

Whether or not Hegel can be understood as“Hermetic” depends on how 
Hermeticism is defined. In truth, Hermeticism is difficult co define rigor- 
‘ously. Its adherents all tend to share certain interests—often classed as 
"occult" or “esoteric”—which are held together merely by family resem- 
blances. In part, my argument for Hegels Hermeticism depends on 
demonstrating that Hegel’ interests coincide with the curious mixture of 
interests typical of Hermeticists. These include alchemy, Kabbalism, 
Mesmerism, extrasensory perception, spiritualism, dowsing, eschatology, 
prisa theologia, philosophia perennis, Lullism, Paracelcism, Joachimism, 
Rosicrucianism, Masonry, Eckhartean mysticism, “correspondences,” 
secret systems of symbolism, vitaism, and“cosmic sympathies. 

There is, however, one essential feature that I shall take as definitive 
of Hermeticism. Ernest Lee Tuveson, in his The Avatars of Thrice Greatest 
Hermes: An Approach to Romanticism suggests that Hermeticism consti- 
tutes a middle position between pantheism and the Judaeo-Christian 
conception of God. According to traditional Judaeo-Christian thought, 
God utterly transcends and is infinitely distant from creation. Further- 
more, God is entirely self-sufficient and therefore did not have to create 
the world, and would have lost nothing if He had nor created it. Thus 
the act of creation is essentially gratuitous and unmotivated. God cre- 
ates out of sheer abundance, not out of need. This doctrine has proved 
dissatisfying and even disturbing to many, for it makes creation seem 





13, Gerald Haneatty,“Hegel and the Gnostic Tradition: 117 Philosophical Studies. 
(Ireland) si (1986-87): 301-25, 308. Walsh writes chat" The empirical investi- 
of nature received its impetus from the conviction of Neoplatonic 
that ely ia hierarchy of crue or hidden eymesshie ni 
ing the oe and ultimately emanatingfom the divine One" (Rash A 
(ythology of Reason; 146). 
14. Antoine Faivre writes that”Hermeticism" has come co be used"to desig- 


nate the attitude of mind underlying a variety of traditions and/or 
currents beside alchemy, such as Hermetism (the religion of the Corpus Her- 
meticum], Astrology, Kabbalah, Christian and philosophia occulta or 


‘magia (in the sense these two words acquired in the Renaissance, that is of a. 
‘magical vision of narure understood as living being replete with signs and 
Corfespondences whic could be deciphered snd interpreted)” Sec Faire, 
"Renaissance Hermeticism and Western Esotericism in Gnosis and Hermet- 
«ism, ed. Roelof van den Broek and Wouter J. Hanegraaf (Albany: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press, 1998), 110. Faivre distinguishes between "Hermeti- 
<ism and" Hermetism; the latter term designating the Corpus Hermeticum and 
ies intellectual milieu. 
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arbitrary and absurd. Pantheism, by contrast, so thoroughly involves the 
divine in che world char everything becomes God, even mud, hair, and 
dirt — which drains the divine of its exaltedness and sublimity. Thus, 
pantheism is equally dissatisfying. 

Hermeticism is a middle position because it affirms both Gods tran- 
scendence of the world and his involvement in ir. God is mecaphysically 
distinct from the world, yet God needs the world to complere Himself. 
Thus the act of creation is not arbitrary or gratuitous, but necessary and 
rational. Consider these lines from the “Discourse of Hermes to Tat: The 

ixing bowl or the monad” (Corpus Hermeticum 4):"IF you force me to say 
something still more daring, it is [God's] essence to be pregnant with all 
things and to make them. As i is impossible for anything to be 
without a maker, so also is it impossible for this maker [not] to exist 
always unless he i always making everything... He is himself che things 
thar are and those that are noc" Consider also Corpus Hermeticm 11 
"Gods activity is will, and his essence is to will all things to be.” Finally, 
consider Corpus Hermeticum 14:"For che two are al chere is, what comes to 
be and what makes it, and i is impossible to separate the one from the 
other. No maker can exist without something that comes to be^ Thus, 
according to Hermeticism, God reguires creation in order to be God." This 
Hermetic account of creation is central to Hegel thought as well. 

But there is more. Hermeticists not only hold chat God requires cre- 
ation, they make a specific creature, man, play a crucial role in God's self- 
actualization. Hermeticism holds that man can know God, and that. 
man’s knowledge of God is necessary for God’ own completion. Con- 
+r the words of Corpus Hermeticum 10:"For God does not ignore man- 
kind; on the contrary, he recognizes him fully and wishes to be recog- 
nized. For mankind this is the only deliverance, the knowledge of God. 
Ie is ascent to Olympus.” Corpus Hermeticum 11 asks," Who is more visi- 
ble than God? This is why he made all things: so that through them all 
you might look on him.”* As Garth Fowden notes, what God gains from 
creation is recognition: “Man's contemplation of God is in some sense a 
two-way process. Not only does Man wish to know God, but God too 
desires ro be known by the most glorious of His creations, Man." In. 
short, it is man's end ro achieve knowledge of God (or "the wisdom of 








15 Hermetis, trans. Beian Copenhaver (Cambridge: Cambridge University 

Press, 1992), 0. 

16. Ibid. 30. 

17. Ibid, 56. 

18. Tuveson, however, goes too far in identifying this postion with Hermeti- 

‘ism, rejecting other aspects such as incerest in alchemy and correspon 

dences—as"accidental" and “not truly" Hermetic. Ernest Lee Tuveson, The 

“Avatars of Thrice Great Hermes: An Approach to Romanticism (Lewisburg, Pa 
University Press, 1983), 15-16; 34. 
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God” theosophy). In so doing, man realizes God's own need to be recog- 
nized. Man's knowledge of God becomes God's knowledge of himself. 
Thus the need for which the cosmos is created is the need for self- 
knowledge, attained through recognition. Variations on this doctrine 
are to be found throughout the Hermetic tradition. 

Ir is important to understand the significance of this doctrine in the 
history of ideas. On the standard Judaeo-Christian account of creation, 
the creation of the world and God's command thar mankind seek to 
know and love him seem arbitrary, because there is no reason why a per- 
fect being should want or need anything. The great advantage of the 
Hermetic conception is that it tells us why the cosmos and the human 
desire to know God exist in the first place 

This Hermetic doctrine of the “circular” relationship between God 
and creation and the necessity of man for the completion of God is 
utterly original. It is not to be found in earlier philosophy. But it recurs 
again and again in the thought of Hermeticists, and it is the chief doc- 
trínal identity between Hermeticism and Hegelian thought. 

Hegel is often described as a mystic. Indeed, even he describes himself 
as one (see chapter 4). But mysticism is a broad concept thar subsumes 
‘many radically different ideas. All forms of mysticism aim at some kind of 
knowledge of, experience of, or unity with the divine. If we ask what kind 
‘of mystic Hegel is, the answer is that he is a Hermeticist. Hermeticism is 
often confused with another form of mysticism, Gnosticism (particularly 
in recent Hegel scholarship).” Gnosticism and Hermeticism both believe 
that a divine spark" is implanted in man, and that man can come to know 
God. However, Gnosticism involves an absolutely negative account of 
creation. It does not regard creation as a part of God's being, or as'com- 
pleting” God. Nor does Gnosticism hold that God somehow needs man 
to know Him. Hermeticism is also very often confused with Neoplaton- 
ism. Like the Hermeticists, Plotinus holds that the cosmos is a circular 
process of emanation from and return to the One. Unlike the Herm: 
ists, Plotinus does not hold thar the One is completed by manis contem. 
plation of it. (Centuries later, however, the Neoplatonism of Proclus and. 
of che Renaissance was influenced by Hermeticism.) 

Another parallel between. Hermeticism and Hegel concerns the 
initiation process through which the intuitive portion of the intellect 
is trained to see the Reason inherent in the world. As Fowden notes, 
Hermetic initiation seems to fall into two parts, one dealing with self- 











22. See for Gerald Hanratty, Hegel and the Gnostic Tradition: 17 
Philosophical Studies (Ireland) 30 (1984): 23-48; "Hegel and the Gnostic Tradi- 
Sion I, Pbwphil Si (Uland) y 1986-87): 91-25 Je Mincherling, 
he enc of he Hara nd he Divine Logic of Phi- 
and (he Tradition: Essays in Honor of H. S. Harris ed. Michael 
Beck and fhe (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1997), 143-61. 
Mitscherlings understanding of Gnosticism derives from che Messina Collo- 
quium on the Origins of Gnosticism. As Roelof van den Broek points out, 
verc the Mesina Colloquium deines Gnosticim so bread aes ll 
concrete substance See Brock, Gnosticism and Hermetism in Antiquity” in 
Gnosis and Hermeticism, 4. 
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knowledge, the other with knowledge of God.” It can easily be 
shown, simply on a theoretical level, that these two are intimately 
wedded. To really know one's self is to be able to give a complete 
speech about the conditions of ones being, and this involves speaking 
about God and His entire cosmos. As Pico della Mirandola puts it, 
"he who knows himself knows all things in himself" Also, in the 
Near East it was typical to portray God as hovering strangely 
between transcendence and immanence. The attainment of enlight- 
enment involved somehow seeing the divine in oneself, indeed 
becoming divine. 

We do not really know anything about the Hermes cult that may 
have employed the Hermetic texts as its sacred writings. We know 
little or nothing of their rites of initiation or how they lived. We can, 
however, say that Hermetic initiation differed from initiation into, for 
example, the Eleusinian mysteries in classical Greece. We also happen 
to know quite little about what happened at Eleusis, but it does seem 
to be the case that illumination there consisted in the participation in 
some kind of arresting experience which was intended to change the 
initiate permanently.” We do not know what that experience was, but 
we do know that it could be had by young and old, rich and poor, edu- 
cated and uneducated. This is not the case with Hermetic initiation. 
Salvation for the Hermeticists was, as we have seen, through gnosis, 
through understanding. This could be attained only through hard 
work, and then it could be attained only by some. Hermes is quoted in 
Corpus Hermeticum 16 as stating that his teaching "keeps the meaning 
of its words concealed,” hidden from the discernment of the unworthy. 

ee it would be a mistake to treat the Hermetic initiation as 

pore iceleccal Enlightenment docs not occur simply by learning a 

doctrines. One must not only know doctrine, but have the real-life 
txperience ofthe truc ofthe doctrine. One mus be led up to illumina- 
tion carefully; one must actually explore the blind alleys that promise 
illumination but do not deliver. Only in this way will the true doctrine 
mean anything; only in this way will che initiates life actually change. 
Fowden writes that Hermetic initiation is envisaged as “a real experi- 
ence, stretching all the capacities of those who embark upon it; and he 
quotes Corpus Hermeticum 4, stating that "it is an extremely tortuous 
way, to abandon what one is used to and possesses now, and to retrace 
ones steps towards the old primordial things.” We will see in chapter 4 
that Hegel preserves both the intellectual and emotional moments of 
this Hermetic conception of initiation. 

Enlightenment, for the authors of the Hermetica and for Hegel, is not 
just an intellectual event; it is expected to change the life of the enlight- 
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ened one. Philosophy, for Hegel, is about living.” In brief, che man who 
achieves Selbstbewusstsein is the man who becomes selbstbewusst: confident, 
self-actualized, no longer an ordinary human being. Klaus Vondung 
writes that" The Hermeticist does not need to escape from the world in 
order to säe himself he wants to gun knowledge ofthe wold in order 
to expand his own self, and utilize this knowledge to penetrate into the 
self of God. Hermeticism is a positive Gnosis, as it were, devoted to the 
world.’ To know everything is to in some sense have control over every- 
thing. This is what I term the ideal of man as magus, and it is unique to 
the Hermetica. See, for example, Corpus Hermeticum 4: "All those who 
heeded the proclamation and immersed themselves in mind [nous] par- 
ticipated in knowledge and became perfect [or "complete; teleioi] people 
because they received mind. Bur those who missed the point of the 
proclamation are people of reason [or "speech; logcik»on] because they 
did nor receive [the gift of mind as well and do not know the purpose or the 
agents oftheir coming to be In other words, che men of complete self- 
understanding who know erence’ parpaseor the agents oftheir coming 
to be" are perfect human beings. If Hegel did nor believe chat man 
literally become God, he certainly believed that the wise man is daimonic: 
a more-than-merely-human participant in the divine life. 
In the Corpus Hermeticum we find a kind of bridge position" between 

rian occultism and the modern Hermeticism of Hegel and others. 
Instead of conceiving words as carrying literal occult power, words come 
to be seen as carrying a kind of existential empowerment. The ideal of Her- 
metic theosophy becomes the formulation of a "complete speech" (telecis 
logos, “perfect discourse” or perhaps “Encyclopedic discourse,’ which 
means, of course, “circular” discourse). When acquired, the complete 
speech, which concerns the whole of reality, will radically transform and 
‘empower the life of the enlightened one. So Hegel writes in a fragment 
preserved by Rosenkranz, 

Every individual is a blind link in the chain of absolute necessity, along 

which the world develops. Every individual can raise himself to domi- 

nation over a great length of this chain only if he realizes the goal of 


this great necessity i nd, br vice of dis Knowledge lara co speak 
the magi words which its shape. The knowledge of how to 
Bee ad ideas usd coe a enemy f 


sulting md ees hae as dominated che wold and alor f 
itn development for thousands of ars his knowledge cn be ach 
ered from philosophy alone. 
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Another parallel between Hermeticism and Hegel is the analysis of 
the divine into a set of ^modes" or"moments” Hermeticists do not rest 
content with the idea of an unknowable God. Instead, they seek to pen- 
trate the divine mystery. They hold that i is possible to know God in a 
piecemeal fashion, by coming to understand the different aspects of the 
divine. The best example is Kabbalism, both in its Jewish and Christian 
forms. Lull, Bruno, Paracelsus, Böhme, Oetinger, and many others in the 
Hermetic tradition hold this belief. 

Another parallel between Hermeticism and Hegel is che doctrine of 
internal relations. For che Hermeticists, the cosmos is not a loosely con- 
nected, or to use Hegelian language, externally related set of particulars. 
Rather, everything in the cosmos is internally related, bound up with 
everything else. Even though the cosmos may be hierarchically arranged, 
there are forces that cut across and unify all the levels. Divine powers 
understood variously as “energy” or “light” pervade the whole.” This 
principle is most clearly expressed in the so-called Emerald Tablet of Her- 
mes Trismegistus, which begins with the famous lines "As above, so 
below.’ This maxim became the central tenet of Western occultism, for 
it laid the basis for a doctrine of the unity of the cosmos through sym- 
pathies and correspondences between its various levels. The most 
important implication of this doctrine is che idea that man is the micro- 
cosm, in which the whole of the macrocosm is reflected. Self-knowledge, 
therefore, leads necessarily to knowledge of the whole. 

‘To summarize, the doctrines of the Hermetica that became enduring 
features of the Hermetic tradition can be enumerated as follows: 


1. God requires creation in order to be God. 
2. God is in some sense “completed” or has a need fulfilled through 
‘man’ contemplation of Him. 
3. Illumination involves capturing the whole of reality in a com- 
plete, encyclopedic speech. 
4. Man can perfect himself through gnosis: he becomes empow- 
ered through the possession of the complete speech. 
5. Man can know the aspects or"moments" of God. 
6. An initial stage of purification in which the initiate is purged of 
false intellectual standpoints is required before the reception of the 
true doctrine. 
7. The universe is an internally related whole pervaded by cosmic 
energies. 

‘To make clear the parallels berween these doctrines and Hegel’, here 

is a preview of what I will be arguing in the rest of this book: 

1. Hegel holds that God's being involves “creation,” the subject mat- 
ter of his Philosophy of Nature. Nature is a moment of God's being. 
2. Hegel holds that God is in some sense completed" or actualized 
through the intellectual activity of mankind: "Philosophy" is the 
final stage in the actualization of Absolute Spirit. Hegel holds the 





31. Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes, 77. 
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"circular" conception of God and of the cosmos I referred to ear- 
lier, involving God returning to Himself" and truly becoming God. 
through man. 

3. Hegel's philosophy is encyclopedic: he aims to end philosophy, for 
all intents and purposes, by capturing the whole of reality in a com- 
plete, circular speech. 

4. Hegel believes chat we rise above nature and become masters of 
our own destiny through the profound gnosis provided by his sys- 
tem. 


Hegel's Logic is an attempt to know the aspects or “moments” of, 
God as a system of ideas. [n a famous passage of the Science of Logic 
Hegel states that the Logic "is to be understood as the system of 
pure reason, as the realm of pure thought. This realm is truth as ir 
is without veil and in its own absolute nature. It can therefore be 
said tha this content is the exposition of God as He is in his eter- 
nal essence before the creation of nature and a finite Spirit” (Miller, 
men). 

6. ges Phenomenology of Spirit represent in he Hegelian spem, 
ye) stage of purification in which the would-be philosopher 
purged of false intellecrual standpoints so that he might receive the 
true doctrine of Absolute Knowing (Logic-Nature-Spirit). 

7. Hegel's account of nature rejects the philosophy of mechanism. 
He upholds what the followers of Bradley would later call a doc- 
trine of “internal relations? as against the typical, modern mecha- 
nistic understanding of things in terms of external relations.” 


4. Hegel: A Metaphysical View 
Given the evidence for Hegel's place in the Hermetic tradition, it seems 
surprising that so few Hegel scholars acknowledge it. The topic is often. 

dismissed as unimportant o uninteresting (it is neither). Usually, it 
treated as relevant only to Hegels youth (which is false). Surely one rea- 
son for this attitude is disciplinary specialization. Few scholars of the his- 
tory of philosophy ever study Hermetic thinkers. Another reason is the 
recent tendency among influential Hegel scholars to argue that it is 
wrongheaded to treat Hegel as having any serious interest in metaphysics 
or theology at all, let alone the sort of exotic metaphysics and theology 
that we find in Hermeticism. This is the so-called "non-metaphysical 
reading" of Hegel. As Cyril O'Regan has pointed out, it goes hand in 
hand with an “anti-theological” reading.” For instance, David Kolb 
writes,"I want most of all to preclude the idea that Hegel provides a cos- 
mology including the discovery of a wondrous new superentity, a cosmic 
self of a world soul or a supermind” But this is exactly what Hegel does. 
The phrase "non-metaphysical reading” seems to have originated with 
Klaus Hartmann who, in his influential 1972 article “Hegel: A Non- 
Metaphysical View; identified Hegels system as a "hermeneutic of cate- 
32. See Cyril O’Regan, The Hetersdex Hegel (Albany: State University of New 
Yh Ka ii on Mode oder Heel Hedge, and Afer (Chicago 
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gories Other well-known proponents of Hartmanris approach include. 
Kenley Royce Dove, William Maker, Terry Pinkard, and Richard Dien 
Winfield. 


The non-metaphysical/anti-theological reading relies on ignoring or 
explaining away the many frankly metaphysical, cosmological, theolog- 


reading" in opposition to other 
interpretations of what Hegel meant. It is furthermore, no accident that 
the same authors finish out their interpretation" by tacking a left-wing 
politics onto Hegel, for they are, in fact, che intellectual heirs of the 
nineteenth-century “Young Hegelians” who also gave non-metaphysical, 
ai cheolgieal ezacpewatios” of Hog The nos capile rud 
ingia és Hag non forte olin to the modern, secular, 
however, imply that I am offering an alter- 
pen Hl Hegel an ang of Fg np eng Heel 
so doing, I hope to contribute to the nonpartisan, historical and 
analysis" of Hegel's thought called for by Louis Dupré." 

Such a reading, I am convinced, places Hegel's philosophy squarely 
in the tradition of classical metaphysics. In this view, I am in accord 
with the broadly “ontotheological” interpretation of Hegel offered by 
Martin Heidegger, who coined the term, and by such scholars as Wal- 
ter Jaeschke, Emil Fackenheim, Cyril O Regan, Malcolm Clark, Albert 
Chapelle, Claude Bruaire, and Iwan Iljin.” "Ontotheology" refers to 
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the equation of Being, God, and logos. Hegel's account of the Absolute 
is structurally identical co Aristotle's account of Being as Substance 
(ousia): it is the most real, independent, and self-sufficient thing char 
is. Hegel identifies the Absolute with God, and does so both in his 
public statements (his books and lectures) and in his private notes— 
and with a straight face, without winking at us.“ Hegel does not offer 
the categories of his Logic as mere “hermeneutic devices” but as eter- 
nal forms, moments or aspects of the Divine Mind (Absolute Idea). 

He treats nature as"expressing” the divine ideas in imperfect form. He 
speaks of a "World Soul" and uses it to explain how dowsing and ani- 
mal magnetism work. He structures his entire philosophy around the 
Christian Triniey, and claims that with Christianity the “principle” of 
speculative philosophy was revealed to mankind.” He tells us—again 
with a straight face—that the state is God on earth. 

I see no reason not to take Hegel ar his word on any of this. I am 
interested only in what Hegel thought, not in what he ought to have 
thought. To be sure, Hegel’ appropriation of classical metaphysics and 
Christianity is transformative; Hegel is no ordinary believer. But his 
metaphysical and religious commitments are not exoteric. He believes 
that his Absolute and World Soul, and so forth, are real beings; they are 
just not real in the sense in which traditional, pious "picture-thinking" 
Conceives of them.* If Hegel departs from the metaphysical tradition in 








39. In aJaly 3,1836, letter to Friedrich August Gotereu Tholuck (1799-1877), 
Hegel writes,'I am a Lutheran, and through philosophy have been at once. 
completely confirmed in Lutheranism” See Hegel: The Letters, trans. Clark 
Bu ‚Chrisdanne Seiler (Bloomington: Indiana Univesity Pest 1984) 
520; cf Jobannes Hoffmeister, Brice von und an Hege, 4 vols. (Hamburg: Felix 
Kicinr ppt). Hotfmtcr masters the ler Ts numbers 
Henceforth, references to Hegel's letters will be written as follows: Butler, 
520; Hoffimeistr 014 la 1826 mal controverey erupted in Bertin when a 
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anything, it is in dispensing with its false modesty. Hegel does not claim 
to be merely searching for truth. He claims thar he has found it. 


5. The Plan of This Book 
In this book I will be concerned to do two things: 


1) To demonstrate the influence of the Hermetic tradition on 
Hegel—by way of remarks made in his texts and lectures, works he 
is known to have had access to, and individuals he is known to have 
corresponded with or met. 

2) To situate Hegel’s thought within the Hermetic tradition; to 
show that Hegel self-consciously appropriated and aligned himself 
with Hermeticism; to show that Hegel’s thought can best be 
understood aa Hermeti. This ia che move radial element of my 
thesis, 


What will emerge from my discussion is, I hope, a radically new pic- 
ture of Hegel’s thought. Ie will no longer be possible to treat him as an 
“arch rationalist, as many still do, let alone to read him in a non- 
metaphysical or anti-theological manner. 

Chapter 1 is devoted to an overview of the Hermetic tradition up 
until the seventeenth century, dealing mainly with Germany. Chapter 2 
starts with the early seventeenth century and covers up to and including 
Hgts yous 1 wil be concerned inchaper a mally with che inel 

ilieu Hegel was born into. Chapter 3 is central to my account. It 
presents an overall interpretation of Hegel's thought in light of his Her- 
metic connections. Chapters 4 through 7 cover Hegel's major writings. 

In these chapters, I will not be concerned to present an "intellectual 
biography” of Hegel. Such a work has already been written by H. S. 
Harri and I do not intend o try co surpass it. The sd ia set-en- 
tered, although I have sketched-in important details about He 
throughout. In terms of my treatment of Hegel's intellectual 
ment, I have not made fine distinctions between stages” in his thinking. 
Developmental readings which speak of “early” and “late” periods in a 
thinkers life very often stem from an inability co see the underlying 
identity or common tie between texts which are s different 
(eg, in their use of different philosophical vocabularies). In the case of 
great thinkers—like Plato, Aristotle, and Hegel—I chink that there is. 
very little development. Great minds do not, for the most part, change 
(though in chapter 7 I will discuss one important way in which I believe 
Hegel did change his mind, and his allegiances). The different works 
produced by great philosophers over a lifetime are usually variations on 
a theme, or themes. To borrow Hegel’s language, one must learn to see 
the identity in difference. 
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Chapter One ar 


A Brief Overview of the Hermetic Tradition 


1. The Earliest Hermeticists 
This chapter presents a brief account of the major figures and move- 
ments in che Hermetic tradition up to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
p, with special attention given to thinkers Hegel read and discussed 
thinkers who were part of, or influenced, the Hermetic tradition in 
Germany. Chapter 2 will be primarily devoted to the Hermetic context 
of Hegel's early development. 

The first major philosopher who shows signs of Hermetic influence is 
Proclus (412-85). Speaking of Proclus in his Lectures on the History of 
Philosophy, Hegel refers to the Corpus Hermeticum: "Proclus studied 
everything pertaining co che mysteries, the Orphic hymns, the writings 
of Hermes [die Schriften des Hermes), and religious institutions of every 
kind, so that, wherever he went, he understood the ceremonies of the 
pagan worship better than the priests who were placed there for the 
purpose of performing them (str 2:433; Werke 19:467). 

Tegel admires Proclus asa 'rofoundly speculative man” and states 
that with him the Neoplatonic philosophy "has at last reached a more 
systematic order” (LHP 2:434, 435; Werke 19:468, 469). What Hegel 
icems to admire chiefly in Proclus is his use of the dialectic and the tri- 
adic form. Proclus attempts ro demonstrate, according to Hegel, “the 
many as one and the one as many? and how, all determinations, and par- 
ticularly that of multiplicity, are resolved into themselves and return 
into unity" (zn 2:436; Werke 19:470). What Proclus adds to the Plotin- 
ian system is teleology. Plotinus, like the Hermeticists, offers a circular 
account of the cosmos as emanating from the One and then returni 
back to it through the speculative activity of the philosopher. Unlike the 
Hermeticists, however, he also holds that the One is entirely self-suffi- 
cient and emanates the world not out of need, but out of superabun- 
dance. Thus the One is in no way completed by the return. Proclus, 
however, follows the Hermetica in teaching that the One must emanate 
creation in order to be complete. According to Hegel, Proclus's philoso- 
phy displays the “self-development” of the One (Lup 2:435; Werke 
19:470). Hegel describes in detail che three spheres, each complete in it- 
self which constitute the moments of the One (tur 2:440; Werke 
19:474). In short, Hegel sees much of himself in Proclus. 
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As Antoine Faivre notes, from the end of the Roman world until the 
Renaissance, che Latin Asclepius was the only portion of the Corpus Her- 
meticum available in the West.’ During this period of nearly a thousand 
years, the primary transmission of Hermetic ideas to Europe was 
through alchemy. During the Middle Ages Hermes Trismegistus was 
given as the author of scores of occult works, and even medical texts. 
Prominent among this "pseudo-Hermetic" literature were the various 
Arabic texts attributed to Hermes. The most famous of these works was 
the Emerald Tablet. A very short work (about a page long) it was never- 
theless extremely influential, particularly on alchemy. According to the 
text, Apollonius of Tyana discovered the tomb of Hermes Trismegistus 
and, inside, an engraved emerald tabler still clutched in his gnarled 
hands. The text of the tablet then follows. It consists of twelve proposi- 
tions. The initial one is the most famous:"In trurh certainly and without 
doubt, whatever is below is like that which is above, and whatever is 
above is like that which is below, to accomplish the miracles of one 
thing” Others are clearly alchemical in nature: "Separate the earth from 
the fire and the subtle from the gross, softly and with great patience" 
‘The oldest known version of the Emerald Tablet dates from the eighth 
century A.D. Arab Spain functioned as a conduit for this and other 
Islamic-Hermetic texts to Christian Europe. 

In che late twelfth century, a book appeared in Western Europe enti- 
tled Book of Propositions or Rules of Theology, said to be by the Philosopher Ter- 
megistus (also known as the Book of Twenty-four Philosophers). It contained 
twenty-four propositions, che second of which subsequently enjoyed a 
long career, borrowed by a succession of other authors: "God is an infi- 
nite sphere whose center is everywhere, and whose circumference is 
nowhere.” As Brian Copenhaver notes, this work became a favorite of 
Albertus Magnus and his student Thomas Aquinas." Aquinas was sup- 
posed to have authored a work in which it was claimed thar Abel, the 
son of Adam, carved esoteric teachings on stones, which then passed 
into the hands of Hermes Trismegistus, and then to Thomas." 

Among the Hermetic thinkers of the High Middle Ages whom I 
shall discuss later in the text are Joachim de Fiore (1135-1202), a Cal- 
abrian monk who developed a mystical theory of history that came to 
exercise an influence on German Pietism and Hegel; Ramon Lull 
(1235-1316), who was perhaps the frst individual to develop a systematic. 
science for the achievement of pansophia—universal wisdom; and Meis- 
ter Eckhart (ca.1260-ca.1327), one of the fathers of the German mysti- 
cal tradition. 
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‚The first significant German figure who can be called “Hermetic” is 
Albertus Magnus (1193/1206-1280), the teacher of Thomas Aquinas. 
Albert was a renowned alchemist who mentions Hermes Trismegistus 
by name in twenty-three of his writings. Another of his students, Diet- 
rich of Freiburg (also known as Theodoric of Freiburg; ca.1250-1311) 
melded Albertian alchemical theory with the Neoplatonism of Proclus. 
Dietrich held a version of emanation theory in which a transcendent 
God gives rise to the One. Contra Plotinus, he identified the One with 
the Logos that informs all the levels of creation, including man, the 
"image of the One." 

The fourteenth century in Germany, known as the “century of 
heresy,” witnessed a tremendous flowering of mysticism. Virtually no 
centers of higher learning existed in Germany until the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and as a consequence it was necessary for German thinkers to go 

Italy and France to be educated. Thus, among other things, Hermetic 
philosophy which had seeped into France and Italy through Arabic 
Spain— gradually found its way into Germany. The Rhineland was al- 
ready a haven for freethinkers and mystics. The region produced its 
‘own homegrown mysticism in the form of che so-called Frauenmyitit 
which included figures such as Hildegard of Bingen (1098-1179). Her 
Book of Divine Works (1163-73) includes che memorable image of cre- 
ation as an act of God making countless mirrors in which to behold 
Himself. 





2. Meister Eckhart. 


Johannes Eckhart, better known as Meister Eckhart, was born in 
Hocheim near Gotha about 1260 and died about 1327. No one has 
demonstrated direct Hermetic influences on Eckhart, but his thought 
exhibits certain “Hermetic” features and was co-opted by German Her- 
meticists in later times. Eckharts significance for German philosophy 
and intellectual culture in general cannot be overstressed. Ernst Benz 
writes that 
che German language of the High Middle Ages was essentially 
poetic. German literature of the Middle Ages was the literature 
of the Minnesang, of the troubadours, of the Heldenlied, of epic 
songs such as the Nibelungenlied, which means char it was a lan- 
guage of images, allegories, parables, not a language of abstract 
concepts and philosophical and logical terms. There was no 
philosophical terminology in the German language, and there 
were no German translations of Latin philosophical or theolog- 
ical treatises. ... The German language of the Middle Ages did 
nor take part in the scholastic development of philosophy, theol- 
ogy, and the sciences. It is only with ... Meister Eckhart that all 
this changed." 
6. Lewis White Beck, Early German Philosophy (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press, 1969). 9. 
7.Ibid, 41. 
8. Ernst Benz, Mystical Sources, 8. 
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Eckhart was a Dominican monk and university professor, iniially at 
Paris and then at Cologne. Part of his duties in Cologne consisted in 

preaching to convents of Dominican nuns. The sisters did not know 
Latin, and so Eckhart was forced to translate Latin philosophical and 
theological terms into German. (For instance, Eckhart was the first to 
translate the Latin actualias as "werkelichkeit;) Given the rather un- 
usual nature of his thought, he was also forced to employ common 
words in an uncommon way, and to employ metaphors and images of all 
kinds (thus, words like abyss [Abgrund] took on philosophical or mystical 
meaning). For the first time, through Eckhart, philosophy began to 
speak German. Benz writes that "Meister Eckhart is indeed the creator 
of a new German philosophical and theological terminology; and since 
his own chology was a myös] one oanded on mysia] erparineea 
and intuitions, ic is truly with mystical speculation that philosophical 
speculation in German began.” 

Eckhart preached that intelliere, knowing, is the basic attribute of the. 
divine. Like Aristotle’ Unmoved Mover, Eckharts God thinks His own 
thought, but unlike Aristotles God, Eckhart is thoroughly involved 
with the world. In fact, it is hard to see where the difference between 
God and che world isto be drawn at al for Eckhart or he taught that 
apart from God there is nothing." Like so many mystics, Eckhart con- 
ceived God as the “coincidence of opposites.” By mcs lapin he distinc- 
tion between God and World, Eckhart imself up to 
the charge of pancheism—bur nelly he pi his eei is much more 
radical than simple pantheism. 

In his tenth sermon, Eckhart preached that just as a son requires a 
father to give him existence, so the father is not facher without che 
son. Similarly, God would not be God without creation: God must 
create to actualize His nature." (This is one of the innovations of the 
Hermetica.) Just as in Hegel more than five hundred years later, God. 
the Father is conceived as “abstract” and "incomplete" apart from na- 
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ture. Nature or creation is the Son. The return" of the Son to the Fa- 
ther is the Holy Spirit and, again as in Hegel, this specifically denotes. 
mankind. In Sermon 12 Eckhart declares, "When all creatures pro- 
nounce His name, God comes into being." God requires mankind to 
complete the circle” of His being. We can fulfill this function because, 
as a part of nature, we too are the “Son” and possess a divine “spark” 
within us (Sermon 20). To find this spark, affirm its existence, and 
strive to develop and increase the divine within us, is to hold up a mir- 
or to creation: the Logos informing the world can reflect on itself 
through human self-kn. 7?" Eckhart writes: If I had not been, 
there would have been no God" (Sermon 4)." Human self-reflection is 
the actualization of God. 

Eckhart comes quite close in many places to affirming that man is 
God. He writes in one place: “The soul cannor bear to have anything 
above it.I believe that it cannot bear to have even God above it. If he is 
not in the soul, and the soul is not as good as he, it can never be at 
ease.” Not surprisingly, in July 1326 Eckhart was brought up on charges 
of heresy, but he was subsequently cleared. The charges were 
the following year, however, but Eckhart died before anything came of 
it, In 1329 a papal bull, In Agro Domenico, condemned a number of Eck- 
hart theses. As a consequence, Eckhart pupils were frightened into re- 
treating from some of their master's more speculative ideas, at least pub- 
lily." 

Franz von Baader reports that he heard Hegel exclaim, upon reading 
a certain passage in Eckhart, "da haben wir es ja, was wir wollen (" There, 
indeed, we have what we want!”).” Hegel quotes Eckhart not once in his 
published writings, and only once in his 1824 Lectures on the Philosophy 
of Religion:" The eye with which God sees me is the same eye by which I 
see Him, my eye and His eye are one and the same. In righteousness 
Tam weighed in God and He in me. If God did not exist nor would 
I did not exist nor would He” (cer 1:347-48)." 

Quite a number of authors have attempted to argue for the decisive 
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influence of Eckhart on Hegel.” Such arguments have been based partly 
on the fact char we know Hegel to have read Eckhart in the years 
1795-99 and 1823-24," but they are mainly based on the striking paral- 
lels between Hegel’ language and Eckharts. At one point in the Encyclo- 
pedia, Hegel writes,"God is God only in so far as He knows himself; this 
self-knowledge is, further, a self-consciousness in man and mans knowl- 
edge of God, which becomes mans self-knowledge in God" (rs $ 564; 
Wallace, 298). I shall return to the issue of Hegel's debt to Eckhart in 
chapter 7. 
3. Nicholas of Cusa 

Nicholas of Cusa (1401-64) is another mystic whose influence on the 
Hermetic tradition was important. He stands also as a transitional 6 
ure between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Forgotten by main. 
stream philosophy until the nineteenth century, Cusa influenced such 
figures in the Hermetic countertradition as Bruno.” As a young man, 
Cusa was educated by the Brothers of the Common Life at Deventer. 
‘There, as Ernst Cassirer writes, for the first time, Cusa was touched by 
the spirit of German mysticism in all its speculative depth and in its 
moral and religious force” Gerard Groote, the founder of the brother- 
hood, was associated with Ruysbröck, who was profoundly influenced 
by Eckhart. 

Like Eckhart, Cusa would teach that God is the coincidence of op- 
posites. (He was also the first author to refer to God as Absolutum.) In- 
deed, Cassirer writes chat in many places, Cusa seems to do nothing 
more than "repeat thoughts thar belong to the solid patrimony of m. 
dieval mysticism. Cusa constantly refers to the sources of this mys 
cism, especially to the writings of Meister Eckhart and the Pseudo- 
Dionysius"? Cusa also held the perennial Hermetic-mystical doctrine 
of*internal relations” (important for German Idealism, with which the 
term is associated): the view that everything is involved with or con- 
nected to everything else. 

Cusa is most famous for his doctrine of"learned ignorance’ which he 
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set forth in a work of the same name (1440). "Learned ignorance" in- 
volves knowing that we do not know God, meaning, technically, that we 
can predicate nothing univocally of God. We can "know" God through 
series of contradictory predicates (hence God as “coincidence of oppo- 
sites"), but this sort of knowledge, of course, seems thoroughly paradox- 
ical to our limited human capacities. For instance, Nicholas asserts in Of 
Learned Ignorance chat God is both Maximum and Minimum: since to be 
the Maximum is to be everything that can be, in che fullest sense, God as. 
Maximum must also be as small as He can be, and hence Minimum." 
Cusa understood the relation of God to world in terms of the first two 
persons of the Trinity: creator is to creature as Father is to Son. Holy 
Spirit constitutes the unity of these two. As the identity of Unity and 
Plurality, God must contain the whole wealth of existence “contracted” 
into Himself. 

To say that all things are contracted" into God means that every indi- 
vidual thing has its meaning or significance through its relation to the 
whole, and thus, as noted earlier, everything is bound up with and re- 
lated to everything else. To Cusa, this was equivalent to saying that 
every individual ching is itself the universe, contracted into one set of re- 
lations knitted together at one unique point in the cosmos." The paral- 
lel to Leibnizs doctrine of monads is obvious. Thus, we find in Cusa a 
situation quite similar co Eckhart, where che distinction between God 
and World has been collapsed in the very process of upholding the tran- 
scendence or otherness of God. Cusa also taught that the mind of man 
is structurally isomorphic with the mind of God. The major difference 
between human mens and divine is that while God creates things with 
His mind, we create only images or ideas of things. God creates an ac- 
‘ual world, whereas man creates a mental world, a world of ideas. We 
can, however, through physical labor, bring our ideas to fruition in real- 
ity with exactitude, through our use of mathematics. There is, then, an 
analogy between man and God, and Cusa is not shy about exploiting it 
and treating man as a "little God; 

In De visione Dei (1453) Cusa takes advantage of the ambiguity of the. 

rate "the vision of God" to make a truly mystical point, very much in 
line with Eckhart and also with the Hermetic tradition. For Cusa, God's 
vision and our vision of God are one and the same. This is an idea we. 
find in Eckhart: "The same knowing in which God knows Himself is 
none other than the knowing of each detached spirit? God reveals. 
Himself in a multiplicity of points of view.” What God is can only be ap- 
proached somehow through an insight into the many individual 
“thoughts” of or on God, into which God has “specified” Himself. Thus 
our “vision” of God is God's vision of Himself. To open ourselves to the 
divine is to open ourselves to the particularity through which the divine 
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unfolds. (In he Phenamenlogy Spr Hegel wis hae the Absolute 
must be conceived in “the whole wealth of the developed form. Only 
then is it conceived and expressed as an actuality” [Miller, 1; rc, 15).) 
Again, this is the same Hermetic doctrine of God requiring creation, 
and specifically man, for His actualization. It is the doctrine that flowers 
fully ín che Bóhmean-Hegelian theosophy. Lewis White Beck notes in 
his Early German Philosophy that Cusas "theory of che polarity but unity 
of man, God, and nature is elaborated by Schelling (who, we know, was 
actually influenced by reading Nicholas)” Beck also makes the claim 
that the Naturpbilosophie of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, as well as theosophy and Protestant mysticism, have their roots 
in Cusa. However, Hegel never mentions Cusa anywhere in his pub- 
lished writings or in his lectures.” 
4. Renaissance and Reformation 


In 1460, fourteen out of the fifteen “philosophical” Hermetica were 
brought to Florence from Macedonia by a monk employed by Cosimo 
de Medici to locate manuscripts for him. Remarkably, Cosimo ordered 
Marsilio Ficino (1433-99) to interrupt the translation he was preparing 
of Platoi dialogues to begin work immediately on a Latin translation of 
the Corpus Hermeticum. Ficino’s translation, entitled Pimander (after the 
first of the treatises) and printed for the first time in 1471, had an in- 
credibly wide circulation. It went through sixteen editions up until the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

In the preface to Pimander, Ficino presented his own genealogy of wis- 
dom, which he culled from a variery of sources, including the church fa 
thers Augustine, Lactantius, and Clement. Ie began with Hermes Teis- 
megistus and Zoroaster, and traced a direct line to ree Pino. Subsequent to 
his translation of the Hermetica, Ficino developed his own magical pl 
losophy of occult correspondences, described in detail by Yates in Gior- 
dano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition. 

The next major event in the history of Hermeticism was the rediscov- 
ery by Europeans of the Jewish Kabbalah after the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain in 1492. Jewish trade and social networks served as a conduit. 
for Kabbalistic teachings. I shall discuss the Kabbalah at length in chap- 
ters 5 and 7. First to make significant use of the Kabbalah was Pico della 
Mirandola (1463-94). Pico, a younger contemporary of Ficino, joined 
Kabbalah and Hermeticism in the words of Antoine Faivre,"through the 
basic theme of Creation through the Word” Yates writes that "for the 
Renaissance mind, which loved symmetrical arrangements, there was a 
certain parallelism between the writings of Hermes Trismegistus, che 
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Egyptian Moses, and Cabala which was a Jewish mystical tradition sup- 
posed to have been handed down orally from Moses himself?" With 
Pico, who acquired numerous followers, the tradition of"Christian Kab- 
balism’ begins. 

In 1486, Pico, at the tender age of twenty-three, went to Rome with 
“nine hundred theses": precepts derived, he claimed, from the perennial 
philosophy of the ages. He hoped to debate the theses in public. Instead, 
he created such a scandal that he was forced to publish an Apology in 
1487. Along with the Apology, he published the famous Oration on the 
Dignity of Man, in which the "man as magus" thesis is argued for most 

The Oration opens with the famous lines from Asclepius 1.6; 
great wonder, Asclepius, is man” 

Johannes Reuchlin (1455-1522), also called Capnion, was one of the 
great figures of the Renaissance in Germany. Reuchlin was a Swabian— 
a face that Hegel himself was careful to note. He studied for a time in 
Italy and made the acquaintance of Pico della Mirandola. Reuchlin sub- 
seguently became a Christian Kabbalist himself and did even more than 
Pico to promote study of the Kabbalah in the Christian world. Reuch- 
lin’ first Kabbalist work, De verbo mirifco, appeared in 1494. His De arte 
Cabalistica (1517) was the frst in-depch study of the Kabbalah by a gen- 
tile author. During the twenty-three years that separated Reuchlin's two 
major works, many more Kabbalist treatises had come to light, which 
Reuchlin was able to utilize in writing De arte Cabalisica. In this later 
work, Reuchlin refers to the Kabbalah as“an alchemy transforming ex- 
ternal perceptions into internal, then into images, opinion, reason, intu- 
ition, spirit, and, finally, lighe”” As Joseph Blau has written, "from 
Reuchlin’s time no writer who touched on cabalism with any thorough- 
ness did so without using him as a source.” 

Reuchlins work did much to increase study of the Kabbalah. As Ernst 
Benz notes, his ideas were preserved in the circles of “Swabian theo- 
sophical scholars.”” In his Lectures on the History of Philosophy, Hegel 
praises Reuchlin for single-handedly rescuing Hebrew philosophy from 
the flames:" There was in hand a project to destroy all Hebrew books in 
Germany by an imperial decree; Reuchlin deserves great credit for hav- 
ing prevented this" (21? 3:113; Werke 20:15). Reuchlin's vision of a con- 
gruity between the Greek, Jewish, and Muslim traditions would become 
a cornerstone of Hermetic thought in the next two centuries, especially 
as espoused by the Rosicrucian movement. 

The same year chat De arte Cabalitica was published, Luther nailed 
his"Ninety-five theses" to the door of the castle church at Wittenberg on 
October 31 or November 1. The Catholic church had not been particu- 
larly tolerant of Hermeticism (as the cases of Pico and Bruno illustrate), 
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and the Lutherans were little better. During the sixteenth century, 
Lutheranism was a considerable impediment to the dissemination of 
Hermetic philosophy in Germany, but it spread widely nonetheless. 
Luther himself, although he rejected mystical “excesses,” incorporated 
vivid quasi-mystical imagery in his sermons. (Commenting on Luther's 
condemnation of Aristotle for rejecting Plato's theory of Ideas, Lewis 
White Beck writes, Only if Plato is thought of in terms of Neoplaton- 
ism, and Neoplatonism is seen through the eyes of Christian mystics, is 
such a strange judgement intelligible at all in a man like Luther”) 

Oddly enough, though, Lucher had nothing but praise for alchemy: 
A k Tike sg nk soled ke en ha rss 
ral philosophy of the ancients. I like it not only for the many uses it 
has in decorating metals and in distilling and subliming herbs and 
liquors, but also for the sake of the allegory and secret signification, 
which is exceedingly fine, touching the resurrection of the dead at 
the Last Day. For, as in a furnace the fire retracts and separates 
from a substance the other portions, and carries upward the spirit, 
the life, the sap, the strength, while the unclean matter, the dregs, 
remain at the bottom, like a dead and worthless carcass . . . even so 
God, a che day of judgement, will separate all things through fre, 
and righteous from the ungodly.” 

Still, Luther's followers were not entirely pleased with the next major 
figure of German Hermeticism, Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohen- 
heim, called Paracelsus (1493-1541). Alchemy, whether in its practical or 
mystical form, flourished in Germany, and Paracelsus is definitely the 
‘most significant figure in the history of German alchemy. In his own time 
Paracelsuss name became inseparably linked with alchemy, and his doc- 
tines, as well as others often erroneously attributed to him, exercised a 
great influence over esoteric ios in Germany. Hegel drew on 
Paracelsus in composing his Philosophy of Nature, though in the Lectures on 
the History of Pisply be compares him unfercaiy wich Böhme. sar- 

ing that Paracelsus was "much more confused, and without Böhme' pro- 
fabdicy of mind” (2473491 Werke 20:94). 1 shall discuss Paracelsus more 
fully in chapter 6. 








5- Agrippa 
OF almost equal importance with Paracelsus was Henricus Cornelius 
Agrippa von Nettesheim (1486-1535). Agrippa is most famous for his 
massive work The Occult Philosophy (De occulta philosophia), written some- 
time after 1510 and published in 1533. The Occult Philosophy was an at- 
tempt at a complete synthesis of Hermetic philosophy, alchemy, and 
Kabbalah (Agrippa had read Reuchlin). Agrippa offered his work as a 
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remedy for che“chaotic” state of learning in his day —in short, his Occult 
Philosophy was to be a realization of the pansophic idea of a"superscience” 

In 1530, Agrippa published The Vanity of the Sciences (De vanitate scien- 
tiarum). In this work, Agrippa presents himself as a dope lnc 
arguments against che possibility of any knowledge and the efficacy 
any of the sciences, including the occult sciences. The Vanity of the Sci 
ences was widely read by humanists and exercised an influence on Mon- 
taigne, among others. Three years later, however, Agrippa would publish 
The Occult Philosophy, arguing for Kabbalah as a prisca theologia and for 
the power of magic based on Kabbalah. Could Agrippa have simply 
changed his mind ? This is certainly a possible explanation but not a very 
satisfying one. As Yates suggests in Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tra- 
dition, Agrippa probably suppressed The Occult Philosophy for twenty- 
three years because he realized, quite rightly, that its doctrine would be 
considered dangerous by many. Agrippas reputation as a "black magi- 
cian which reached ridiculous extremes after his death, is testament to 
the legitimacy of this concern. In the interim, he published The Vanity of 
the Sciences as, perhaps, a kind of safety device’: if anyone challenged him 
on the contents of The Occult Philosophy he could always point to the ar- 
guments of The Vanity ofthe Sciences and insist thar he was a mere chron- 
icler of occult lore and did not mean to be taken seriously." In other 
words, The Vanity of the Sciences was Agrippa's exoteric doctrine.'” 

Agrippa received his Hermetic education in Italy, under the tutelage 
of scholars trained in the tradition of Pico and Ficino. In Italy, Agrippa 
made the acquaintance of Cardinal Egidius of Viterbo and of Agostino 
Ricci, both of whom were interested in using Christan Kabbalah to ad- 
vance the Catholic reform movement. Through them and others Agrippa 
had access to much of the Kabbalist literarure (including Reuchlin De 
Verbo Mirifico). As Yates notes, Agrippa’s The Occult Poli dong ro 
the tradition of Christian Kabbalah, because it leads up, in the 
book on the supercelestial world, to the presentation of the Name of 
Jesus as now all-powerful, containing all the powers of the Tetragram- 
‘maton (the four-letter Hebrew name of God], s is confirmed by He- 
brews and Cabalists skilled in the Divine Names: ^* 

Agrippa divides The Occult Philosophy into three major sections: Nat- 
tural Magic (based on a quasi-Aristotelian physics), Celestial Magic (based 
on a Pythagoreanized mathematics), and Ceremonial Magic (based in 
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what calls"cheology”). Like alchemy, is magic is both an 
= «Agrippa logy’ vy. Agrippa’s magic 

‘The theory of Natural Magic” is founded on the doctrine of the four 
elements. Agrippa draws on Ficino's De vita coelitus comparanda (1489) for 
his account of the occult virtues, which are inculcated in things through 
the rays of che stars, communicating the influences of Ideas from the 
"World Soul” Agrippa then explains how we can use our knowledge of 
this world-system to manipulate occult sympathies. 

Agrippa divides “Celestial Magic” into arithmetic, music, geometry, 
optics, astronomy, and mechanics. He accepts the Pythagorean claim 
about the higher reality of number, and thus ranks Celestial Magic 
higher than Natural Magic, which concerns mundane, earthly objects. 
Basically, Agrippa Celestial Magic is a kind of numerology, in which the 
adept exploits certain numerical correspondences between things. 
Agrippa gives an account of the symbolic and magical significance of the 
numbers from one to twelve. He also includes a discussion of gematria, 
the science of attaining wisdom and occult prowess through the substi- 
tution of numbers for the letters in words of power.” For this practice, 
Hebrew is the most powerful language. There is nothing here that is 
original wich Agrippa: Kabbalises had for centuries practiced gematria, 
the most famous of them being Abraham Abulafia (1240-ca.1291). 
There follows an account of che use of celestial images or symbols in 

ic, primarily in the preparation of talismans. The images—of the 
Plans moisen nä, dd oven demns-— were to be exgrered on oer 
tain specially prepared objects and then “activated” through magic, 
which can be practiced only by a highly developed adept, who becomes 
thereby a "co-operator" with God and can “do all things." Here we are 
again confronted with the Hermetic doctrine of mans "divinization; 
which we have seen in Pico, Eckhart, and shall see again in Bruno, and 
others. 

The highest level of magic, however, Agrippa reserves for the third 
book of The Occult Philosophy. Ceremonial Magic is a practical Kabbalah 
designed to give the adept divine powers ro invoke and manipulate 
demons and spiritual guides. Agrippa derives much of his account of 
this “spirit world” from the Kabbalah. He gives the names of the Sephi- 
roth and their significance, and relates each to the angelic powers. 
Agrippa accepts the standard Hermetic microcosm-macrocosm analogy, 
and so his account of the intelligible structure of the cosmos is also an 
account of the structure of man. Thus, to master the occult philosophy 
and become an adept is to attain self-knowledge. 

Agrippa had a far-flung influence but led a singularly unhappy life and 
in death was excoriated as an evil necromancer. The legendary character 
of Doctor Faustus, as well as the tale of the sorcerer's apprentice,’ were 
based on him. In 1567, many years after Agrippas death, a fourth book of 
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De occulta philosophia," Of Magical Ceremonies; was published, claiming 
to be a key to the previous three books. It was denounced by Agrippas 
pupil Johann Wierus as spurious, and most scholars have accepted that 
judgment. Curiously, we know from the auction catalog of Hegel’ li 
brary, compiled in 1832, that Hegel possessed a copy of that work." 


6. Bruno 


One of the major thinkers influenced by Agrippa was Giordano Bruno 
(1548-1600). Brung's influence in Germany was significant enough for 
Hegel to devote a section of his Lectures on the History of Philosophy to 
him. (Hegel also discusses Ficino and Pico in his Lectures although quite 
briefly and in no depth; zn» 3r13; Werke 20:14-15). The auction catalog 
of Hegel’ library reveals that Hegel owned Bruno's works. Hegel's re- 
marks on Bruno in the Lectures fill roughly eighteen pages in the 
Suhrkamp edition of his works. 

Bruno took Ficinos lily-white, Christianized magic of correspon- 
dences and developed it into the basis for a new Hermetic religion. His 
aim, in fact, was to return Renaissance occultism to its pagan Egyptian 
roots. Bruno conceived himself as the messiah of this new religion. Its 
central teaching was a familiar idea, that the "All" is One.” This must 
certainly have appealed to Hegel, for in his schooldays, he and friends 
such as Hölderlin adopted a pantheist outlook, their motto being hen kai 
pan (One and All; I shall discuss this more fully in chapter 2)." 

In his Lectures, Hegel refers to Bruno as a"noble soul” who has”a sense 
of indwelling, and knows the unity of its own Being and all Being to be 
the whole life of thought" (zit 3:121—22; Werke 20:24). Hegel compares 
Bruno with Proclus:" With Proclus in the same way the understanding, 
as substantial, is that which includes all things in its unity” (unp 3:24; 
Werke 20:26). Calling Bruno avery original mind; Hegel states that his. 
philosophy is*on the whole certainly Spinozism, Pantheism" (Lur 
Werke 20:25). And: "This system of Bruno’ is ... objective Spinozism, 
and nothing else; one can see how deeply he penetrated.” Summarizing 
this Spinosiom Pancheism, Hegel writes 

‘The main endeavor of Bruno was ... to represent the All and One 
(das All und Eine], Ene after the method of Llls as system of ases 
of ep determinations. Hence, in the manner of Proclus he 

three spheres: First, the original form (buperousia) as the 
originator of all forms; secondly, the physical world, which im- 
presses the traces of the Ideas on the surface of matter, and multi- 
plies the original picture in countless mirrors set face to face; 
thirdly, the form of the rational world, which individualizes numer- 
ically for the senses the shadows of the Ideas, brings them into one, 
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and raises them to general conceptions for the understanding. The 
moments of the original form itself are termed Being, goodness 
(nature or lif), and unity. (Lite 3134-35; Werke 20:36) 

Another summary passage employs language strikingly like the later 
prece to che Phenomenology of Sir (1809) The unity of ie he thus 
determines as the universal, active understanding (nous), which mani- 
fests itself as the universal form of all the world, and comprehends all 
forms in itself... Iris che artist within, who shapes and forms the ma- 
terial without. From within the root or the seed-grain ir makes the 
thot come forth from this aga it rings che branches, and from them 
the ewigs and from out of che ewig t csl forth the buds, and leaves, 
and flowers” (Lisp 3:124; Werke 20:26; cf. Phenomenology of Spirit, Mille, 2; 
PG, 4.) 

In the end, Hegel, as he does with all of his predecessors, points out 
the fatal flaws chat prevent Bruno from arriving fully ar wisdom. In this 
case, Hegel's analysis is fascinating for it is nearly identical to his critique 
of Kant: But while the system of Bruno is otherwise a grand one, in it 
the determinations of thought nevertheless at once become superficial, 
or mere dead types, as in later times was the case with the classification 
of natural philosophy . .. [Brunos] twelve forms laid down as basis nei 
ther have their derivation traced nor are they united in one entire sys- 
‘tem, nor is the further multiplication deduced” (tap 3:137; Werke 20:39). 

Bruno sojourned for a time in Germany, holding a university profes- 
sorship in Wittenberg from 1586 to 1588. Bruno claimed to have founded 
a sect among the Lutherans there that he called the"Giordanisti" While 
in Wittenberg, Bruno wrote Lampas triginta statuarum (ca-1586-88), an. 
attempt to extend the magical memory system that was his life's work. 
Bruno’ stay in Wittenberg resulted in a lasting influence of his memory 
system on German Hermeticism. 1 will suggest in chapter 3 that Hegel 
was influenced by this tradition of"memory magic” The mnemotechnic 
Art of memory wis of ancient origin and orginally had lide or no occult 
connotation. However, in the Renaissance it became integrated into the 
new Hermetic philosophy, as discussed in detail by Yates in The Art of 
Memory. It was thought that the techniques of ars memoria could be used 
to reawaken the adept's latent knowledge of the structure of the cosmos 
and the nature of the occult influences. The structure of Bruno's mem- 
‘ory system was set out in his first work, De Umbris Idearum (1548), and 
remained basically constant throughout his career. The goal of this sys- 
tem was self-transformation, self-actualization: the adept who “recol- 
lected” the cosmic forces described by Bruno would acquire a new and 
powerful personality. 








7. Franck and Weigel 


Sebastian Franck and Valentin Weigel are two lesser-known, but still in- 
Auential figures in German Hermeticism. Luther referred to Franck 
(1499-1542/3) as “the devils most cherished slanderous mouth: 
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Franck was essentially a pantheist who held God to be immanent in na- 
ture. Like many mystics, he taught that man is imbued with an ember of 
the divine personality. However, Franck held the unusual position that. 
God just is what He reveals Himself to be, under different aspects in the 
spiritual lives of individual men.”God is for us” Franck contends, “just as 
we represent him."* Beck remarks that "Francks ontology of mind and 
spirit is not sufficiently developed for him to know, or for us to be sure, 
that he is here adumbrating a thesis of later transcendental philoso- 
phy... He does not and could not work this out; but his philosophical 
heir is Schelling."^ The presence of God within us is a "natural light” 
which Franck calls Spirit. He makes a distinction between what he calls 
the church “visible” and “invisible.” The “invisible church” is constituted 
by the Holy Spirit, through the loving hearts of all men. This concep- 
tion of the invisible church, stated here by Franck for perhaps the first 
time, will later be important for the Rosicrucians and Freemasons, and 
for their intellectual heirs, Schelling, Hölderlin and Hegel. 

Valentin Weigel (1533-88) makes frequent reference in his works to 
Paracelsus and Eckhart. He refers nineteen times to" Mercurius” or Her- 
mes Trismegistus. As Andrew Weeks notes, Hermes Trismegistus rep- 
resents for Weigel "the compatibility of natural and supernatural, of 
pagan and Christian knowledge. Weigel was also deeply influenced by 
Cusa, and by an anonymous mystical tract called the Theologia German- 
ica, which he made the subject of a commentary in 1571. The Theologia 
Germanica was written around 1350 by a cleric in Frankfurt am Main 
who belonged to the Teutonic Order. The work achieved a wide circula- 
tion when it was discovered and printed in 1516 by Luther. The Theologia. 
Germanica teaches that God requires man to redeem the world, but to 
achieve this man must first come to know God. God is a perfect whole, 
and knowing the whole requires emprying the mind of images. God is 
One, but the text also says that He is All,"and must be All Evil occurs 
when human beings break away from the whole and turn their minds 
and hearts to the limited, the partial.“All knowledge limited to separate 
parts will come to nought when the Whole is 7 states che 
anonymous author." The Theologia Germanica holds that strict obedi- 
ence to God's law does not oppress, rather it is the realization of true 
freedom." 

Drawing on Paracelsus, Weigel states thar“All corporeal things are an 
excrement or coagulated smoke ...from the invisible stars; the same 
smoke has three substances: sulphur, mercury, and salt." Following 
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Cusa and the Theologia Germanica, he holds that all creatures are con- 
tained within God. Man, however, is unigue. He contains within him- 
self the characteristics of all creation. Weigel uses the term Begriffto des- 
ignate the “enfolding” within man of the nature of all things. Begriff 
comes from begreifen, which in modern German means to understand; 
but literally means to grasp.” Der Begriff (in modern German, concept”) 
is"the grasped.” Man is the quintessence,’ the fifth element, rising above 
the four elements. 

For Weigel, the mental restraint necessary to achieve knowledge of 
God involves pure consciousness or self-knowing, not a knowledge of 
particular chings. In being absolutely passive, however, it is absolutely 
active, for this type of knowledge is precisely God's knowledge (Weigel 
conceives God as the “Nothing and All”). So, the mystic does not come 
to know God but to become God's knowing. This, as we have seen, is a 
perennial Hermetic cheme. Also present in Weigel is the ideal of wis. 
dom as a knowledge of all things, as well as the conception of the”invi 
ible church” first put forward by Franck. Weigels ideas exercised a great 
influence on German mysticism and philosophy, and were spread by 
writers such as Johann Arndt, Gottfried Arnold, and Leibniz. 

8. Böhme 
Jakob Böhme (1575-1624) began to write just before the publication of 
the first Rosicrucian manifestos. He was a native of Görlitz, in Lusatia 
‘on the borders of Bohemia. Bóhme was a simple shoemaker who, in 
1600 had a mystical vision: looking at a gleam of light reflected on a 
pewter vessel, he felt himself able to peer into the inner essence of all 
things. In a letter, he described the experience: 
The gate was opened unto me, so that in one quarter of an hour I 
saw and knew more than if I had been many years together at a 
University; at which I did exceedingly admire, and I knew not how 
it happened to me; and thereupon I turned my heart to praise God. 
for it. For I saw and knew the Being of all beings; .. . also the birth 
or eternal generation of the Holy Trinity; the descent and origin of 
this world.” 

For twelve years he remained silent, and when he did write for the 
first time in 1613, it was only a personal exercise; he never intended his 
work to be copied and read by others. During the intervening years, 
there is evidence that Bohme read the alchemists, especially Paracelsus. 
In Böhme' first work, Aurora (Morgenröthe im Aufgang), he both denies 
and claims expertise in alchemical theory in the same passage: Do not 
take me for an alchemist, for I write only in che knowledge of the spirit, 
and not from experience. Though indeed I could here show something 
else, viz in bow many days, and in what hours, these things must be pre- 
pared; for gold cannot be made in one day, but a whole month is requi- 
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site for it” Andrew Weeks speculates that Böhme did actually experi- 
ment with alchemy, perhaps with one of his wealthy friends.” Böhme 
was also acquainted with the writings of the mystics (e.g., Weigel), and 
possibly some Kabbalistic works.“ 

Böhmes Görlitz was, as Pierre Deghaye puts it,“rich in spiritual het- 
erodoxy and Hermeticism." The medical doctors of Görlitz were 
mainly Paracelsians. There was even a minor scandal over their Paracel- 
cism, which erupted in 1570.* This scandal only increased the appetite 
of the citizens, particularly of the nobility, for Hermetic and alchemical 
philosophy, in which they were widely known to dabble. Supernatural 
events were frequently reported in or near Görlitz: giant meteors 
crashed to earth at propitious times, grain was said to rain from the sky, 
etc.” 

One important influence on the underground Hermetic culture of 
Görlitz was Dr. Balthasar Walter, a Christian Kabbalist and alchemist 
who befriended Böhme after 1612. Walter had traveled to the Orient in 
search of wisdom, but declared that he had found it only with Böhme. Ic 
is through Walter that Böhme probably frst became deeply immersed in 
the Kabbalah. Another influential acquaintance of Béhme was Dr. To- 
bias Kober, a Paracelsian physician, who may have been the source of 
Böhme's Paracelcism. Another friend was the alchemist Johann Rothe, 
who was well-versed in medieval mysticism, including Tauler. 

Böhme is a turning point in the history of Hermetic philosophy. Her- 
meticism and Christianity had always been strange bedfellows, and as 
we have seen, much of Hermetic thought—such as its conception of 
the divine or semi-divine status of man—is heretical by Christian stan- 
dards. Bruno even went so far as to advocate the abandonment of 
Christianity and the return to a Hermetic, “Egyptian” religion. Böhme, 
in effect, acted to prevent the self-destruction of Hermetic philosophy 
in the face of its clear conflict with the dominant, orthodox faith. David 
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Walsh writes that “For the new occult philosophy to work, the old 
Christian philosophy must be redirected. The individual with the theo- 
retical genius to effect their reconciliation and, thereby, become the 
transmitter of the new symbolism to the modern world was Jakob 
Böhme 

Walsh summarizes the radical “redirection” of Christian philosophy, 
and the key to Böhme's thought, as follows:" The crucial shift is from the 
idea of all reality as moving toward God to the idea of God himself as 
part of the movement of reality as well" This is the core of Böhmes 
Hermeticism: the conception of God not as transcendent and static, ex- 
isting "outside" che world, impassive and complete, but as an active pro- 
cess unfolding within che world, within history. Whar initiates this pro- 
cess in the first place? Bahme held that God is moved by the desire to 
reveal Himself to Himself, but char this self-revelation is psychologically 
impossible unless an other stands opposed to Him." 

In a later work, Böhme wrote,"No thing can be revealed to itself with- 
out opposition (Wiederwärtigkeit]: For if there is nothing that opposes it, 
then it always goes out of itself and never returns to itself again. If it 
does not return into itself, as into thar from which it originated, then it 
knows nothing of its origin-" In short, the"other" is necessary for God's 
self-consciousness. Without self-consciousness God would not be God, 
for His knowledge would be incomplete. This other "limiti" God; by 
“othering” God limits Himself, giving Himself discernible boundaries. 
Aktogh itia nor clear that Békime thinks God exists at all apart from 
creation, the mind can think Him apart, can think Him as transcen- 
dent—but as transcendent God is merely a “dark inchoate will for self- 
revelation™ which Böhme calls the Ungrund (a conception not far re- 
moved from Eckharts Abgrund, or Abyss). 

God does not know Himself through the world qua absolute other, 
however. An absolute other would be so foreign as to be unknowable. 
Instead, God in creation “others Himself” corporealizes Himself, a pro- 
cess that reaches its consummation with Christ. It is through Christ 
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that the nature of God and the world is revealed to man. 

Christ, we can reflect on our nature as divine products, and this reflec- 
tion constitutes a “return” to the source; Gods will to self-revelation is 
fulfilled with His creations knowledge of Him. As Walsh puts it suc- 
cinctly, "Böhme is the herald of the self-acrualizing evolutionary God.“ 
And F. Ernest Stoefller writes, To Böhme God was that ultimate Mys- 
tery which moves deliberately and constantly toward self-understanding 
through progressive self-actualization. Philosophy, then, as Böhme un- 
derstood it, becomes basically the history of the ultimate Mystery striv- 
ing to know itself” 

Böhme' first work, which came to be known simply as Aurora, was ti- 
tled Morgenröthe im Aufgang, which Weeks translates as "Morning Glow, 
Ascending" The preface to Aurora employs the metaphor of the "tree of 
revealed truth; which is a kind of intellectual history leading up to 
Luther and the Reformation. Bahme includes himself in his metaphor, 
claiming that before the tree is at last consumed by fie, it will sprout 
one final branch, a final and consummate revelation of the truth of the 
tree, from its root. As Bohme writes laer in Aurora, 'this book is the first 
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pantheistic, even proto-Spinozistic. Böhme writes in the second chap- 
ter:"In the Holy Ghost alone, who is in God, and also in the whole na- 
ture, out of which all things were made, in Him alone can you search 
into the whole body or corporeity of God, which is nature; as also into the 
Holy Trinity itself” And: 
But here you must elevate your mind in che spirit, and consider how 
the whole nature, with all the powers which are in nature, also the 
width, depth and height, also heaven and earth, and all whatsoever 
is therein, and all char is above the heavens, is together the body or 
corporeity of God; and the powers of the stars are the fountain 
veins in the natural body of God in this world.” 

‘This is not pantheism, however. It is Hermeticism in its classical form, 
just as I described it in opposition to pantheism in the introduction: 
what is claimed is not chat all the things in the world are divine or are”full 
of gods; but that the world as a whole is a part of God's being. Nature is 
the body of God; but God is more than just His body. Along with Eck- 
hart, Cusa, and Hegel, Böhme reads the second person of the Trinity, the 
"Son; as equivalent to nature. This is unusual enough in Hegel, but in an 
unturored seventeenth-century shoemaker it is quite indeed. 
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Böhme writes:"Bur the Father everywhere generates he Son out of all his 
speaks of the deity being “continually 


)- 

1 wish now to examine the details of Böhme's theory of divine self- 
manifestation, as it develops throughour his writings, in Aurora and be- 
yond. For Böhme, God is One, but within Him is generated a trinity of 
worlds: the dark world, the light world, and the elemental world. The 
third world functions co “reconcile” the first two. Darkness yearns for 
Light; che unmanifese strives to become manifest. In its yearning, there 
is kindled within the Darkness a fire. Light is the pure principle of open- 
ness, of manifestation without any hiddenness. Fire is the actualization 
of the pure principle of Light in reality. With the kindling of fire (the al- 
helma deny) a memmelion ja macho bere Deinem 
and Light. The fire burns, but within Darkness: the self-revelation will 
be of an entity that maintains ts integrity, its identity —and thus always 
an element of inwardness—in and through its manifestation; presence 
will carry with it a concomitant absence. Böhme writes in Mysterium 
‘Magnum that “the eternal free will has introduced itself into darkness, 
pain, and source; and so also through the darkness into the fire and light, 
even into a kingdom of joy; in order that the Nothing might be known 
in the Something” Bohme further details the divine self-manifestation 
in terms of what he calls the seven “source spirits.” 

Böhmes account of the spirits—their order, their relationships, even 
their names—varies from work to work. The following is a kind of 
amalgamation of the various accounts, following Aurora most closely. 
Bóhmei seven source spirits are Sour, Sweet, Bitter, Heat, Love, Tone, 
and Body In «dito ro referring vo chem sous pr (Ol 
tr), Babine abo ll them "proper" Elen), quil 
itäten), and “forms” (Gestalten). All of these spirits are "contained" in 
God as Ungrund, in potentia. God as Ungrund is both Alles and Nichts. 
The fire diee epirka—Sout, Sweet, and Biner orm a peimarda! 
Trinity of oonflt wichin the Godhead, p its manifestation. 
They area triad of the uamanisi Godor Godin in-Himself. Sour (Herb) 
is a negative force, a "cold fire; the will of God to remain unmanifest, 
unrevealed. This is the first stage of desire, as described above: a primi- 
tive, egoistic will co self-assertion without self-reflection. But opposed to 
Sour there is Sweet (Säss): a positive force that contrasts with sourness 
as expansion, or opening outward, contrasts with contraction, or i 
wardness. Sour is a "pull* to remain in-itself, unmanifest; Sweet is a 

to exteriorize, go out and become for-itself. Sour is the "Eternal 
No"; Sweet is the “Eternal Yes.” Sour is a pucker; sweet is a kiss. The 
third source-spirit, Bitter (Bitter) is a kind of compromise: a going-out 
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that preserves and seeks identity. Bitter reconciles Sour and Sweet be- 
cause it is che being of a being that freely gives itself or opens out, but si- 
multaneously collects and preserves its manifestations as the revealed 
aspects of one identical being. 

"This triad is referred to by Bahme as a“wheel of anguish.”” Böhme at 
times identifies it with the Holy Trinity, with the Paracelsian triad of 
Salt, Mercury, and Sulphur, and he conceives it as Hell. Basarab Nico- 
lescu refers to it as the "death of God to Himself inasmuch as He is the 
God of pure transcendence.” The" wheel of anguish’ is, in fact, the birth 
‘of God. In Mysterium Magnum, Böhme refers to God before this process, 
God as Ungrund, as "the dark nature" and states that*in the dark nature. 
he is not called God" 

The triad Sour-Sweet-Bitter describes the birch of the living God, 
the birth of life itself, and the fondamental nature of all living beings. 
Sour-Sweet-Bitter gives way to Heat (Hitze). Heat is vitality, the in- 
choate living force that has arisen through the conflict of Sour-Sweet- 
Bitter Iis che first and most basic outward (har is, worldly) manifesta- 
tion of the conflict of God in-Himself. It is as if Böhme conceives of 
Sour-Sweet-Bitter as rubbing up against one another, giving rise to 
Heat. This Heat then gives way to what Böhme calls the Flash (Schrack). 
The Flash is not one of the source spirits. Instead, it is literally he force 
of the preceding four spirits taken together: it is the ignition produced by 
their activity, and it is life and real being, burgeoning, growing, now sep- 
arated, externalized, leading on to other things— positive" and "exter- 
nal” things.” 

The Flash is a will to the creation of self-revealing essence—a deter- 
minate nature that is open, not closed, to itself— for which Böhme uses 
the alchemical designation Tinctur. The first four spirits taken together 
constitute a kind of vector of manifestation. Picture a lightning flash, 
consisting of the four in dynamic interaction.” The Flash also represents 
mystical vision of the kind Böhme had in 1600: the invisible world is il- 
luminated to the mystic in this Flash. 

What the flash produces is a “hot fire” which Böhme calls Love 
(Liebe). Heat, the warmth of exteriorized life, is not inert, nor even 
stable (yet). I is still a seeking, it is Love. What began as a drive towards 
manifestation continues. Love is the Tinctur in which all the preceding 
spirits are united in joyful ecstasy. This is an externalization seeking ful- 
fillment—ie is an individuation through self-manifestation. Loves desire 
is for complete illumination, display, and representation to itself. This 
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42 The Sorcerer's Apprenticeship 
seeking (Love) issues in a phenomenon that is a kind of “ject” of the 
seeking —a kind of epiphenomenon. This is Sound or Tone 
(Schall or Ton). As separate from Love, but as a product of Love, Tone 
has the potential of making Love manifest to itself. Love manifest to it- 
self is the completion of the cycle. 

Ic can easily be seen already that che spirits are not absolutely separate 
from one another, but, to use Hegelian language, are “moments” of a 
whole. Tone is the"song of Love"; Love is the desire for fulfillment ener- 
gized by the Flash, ignited by Heat; Hear is the energy produced by the 
unity in opposition of Sour and Sweet within Bitter. With Tone, the life 
of God (and the life of life) is ready for fulfillment: having given rise toa 
"speech" or"expression" of itself ( Tone), the process becomes a thing def- 
inite to itself. Body (Corpus), the seventh spirit, encompasses the other 
six. Ir represents the "concretization" of the process through its self- 
expression. This concretizarion is the completion of the cycle, but as in- 
volving the cycles self-awareness it includes the cycle as well. Bhme 
writes in Aurora," The Seventh Spirit of God in the divine power is the 
corpus or body, which is generated out of the other six spirits, wherein 
all heavenly figures subsist, and wherein all things image and form 
themselves, and wherein all beauty and joy rise up.” For Böhme, no 
spirit can really be without a“body” without giving rise at some point to 
its own concretization. All things strive to become fully specified and 
concrete including God. Böhme alo cals Corpus Lech, and alo 

Begreifiichkeit, "the graspedness" (in modern German, “intelli- 

len’ vecal Weigls Ber). 

to spirit's activity of creating a body or a determinate 
self as Magia." In Six Mystical Points, he writes that 
je is the mother of eternity, of the being of all beings; for it cre- 
ates itself, and is understood in desire... Its desire makes an 
imagination, and imagination or figuration is only the will of de- 
. True Magic is not a being, but the desiring spirit of the 
<. Magic is the greatest secrecy, for it is above Nature, and 
makes Narure after che form of ies wil. I i the mystery of the 
Tesi vizi i in desee he wil ring cowards the heart of 
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sion of the desire of God to contract into a hard, self-contained, and self- 
absorbed center, without external expression. In fact, however, God as 
Ungrund could not achieve this desire for concretization and integrity 
withour self-expression. Through che cc consumed ja Body he 
original will, now heavily qualified, has actually been fulfilled: God is 
now a concrete, self-subsistent entity, but through His othering and self- 
expression. As Nicolescu puts it, The loop is thus closed: the seventh 
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quality rejoins the first... The line changes into a circle: paradoxically, 
ih the Philosophy of Jakob Böhme, the Son gives birth tothe Father” 

Böhme himself employs circle metaphors to characterize his system 
(much as Hegel will do with his own system). Of the seven source spir- 
its, Böhme writes at one point, "These seven generatings in all are none 
of them the first, che second, or the third, or last, but they are all seven, 
every one of them, both the first, second, third, fourth, and last. Yet I 
must set them down one after another, according to a creaturely way and 
manner, otherwise you could not understand it: For the Deity is as a 
wheel with seven wheels made one in another, wherein a man sees nei- 
ther beginning nor end." 

Standing as an intermediary between God and creation is Wisdom 
(Sophia). Ir is referred to by Böhme as the "mirror" of God (recall Eck- 
harts mirror, and Hildegards many mirrors). The mirror reflects God 
back to Himself, but in sensual, imagistic form, as the created world. 
This is necessary for Bohme, because, as Aurora maintains, what God 
projects in his creative will to self-revelation is in fact his corporealization. 
In short, the products of God, including God's Wisdom, must take sen- 
suous form. 

As with gnostic conceptions of the Logos, Böhmes Wisdom is con- 
ceived as active." It is the source of the further specifications of Gods 
corporeality. Further, Bóhmes Wisdom is conceived metaphorically as fe- 
male.” For Böhme, God's desire for self-manifestation echoes through- 
out creation as a desire inherent in all things. Like God as Ungrund 
(which, in proto-Hegelian language, Böhme describes as God in Him- 
self”), each thing is first merely an egoistic, infantile desire to exist for it- 
self, but then this gives way to a desire for self-awareness. Böhme ana- 
lyzes God's Wisdom—which is simultaneously the thought of God, the 
process of creation and the essence of created nature—into a sevenfold 
cycle of desire.” In God, these seven are as one, but our limited human 
capaci require us to know God and creation in a piecemeal (stick- 
weise) fashion. 

Returning to Böhmes conception of Tone, the “epiphenomenon” or 
song of love through which Body is actualized and the process of self- 
manifestation is completed, Böhme conceives the highest form of Tone 
in nature to be the speech of man. It is through human speech, human 
thought, that God achieves his highest and most consummate self- 
knowledge, for we are the beings who in thought and speech can reflect 
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on the whole of the cycle of creation. As Arthur Versluis states, "Ulti- 
mately, God comprehends himself through man. The mystery of divine 
nature is, finally, the mystery of human nature as well."* Böhme's ac- 
count of the order of creation is quite complex, and I can only indicate 
some of the most important points here. 

In words that call to mind che Emerald Tablet, Böhme writes at one 
point of the unity of all chings:" When I take up a stone or clod of earth 
and look upon it, I see that which is above and that which is below, in- 
deed (I see] the whole world therein."" He writes in Clavis (1624):" The 
whole visible world is a joyful spermatic (ete! spermatischen) active ground; 
each essence longs for the other, the above for the below and the below 
for the above, since they are separated from one another, and in such 
hunger they embrace one another in the desire." Böhme describes the 
"world's existence" as" Nothing else than coagulated smoke from the eter- 
nal aether, which hus has a fulfillment like the eternal.” 

Before men, God created angels. The angels aid God in the formation 
of all things according to the seven spirits, for, as Böhme writes in Au- 
rora,"All the creatures are made and descended from these qualities.” 
Among the angels, Lucifer was the most magnificent. However, Lucifer, 

ting the "Sour" quality of in-drawing, broke away from God, 
thinking himself able to create through the ember of divine fire within 
him. Lucifer represents the will to isolation, cutting-off, a selfishness 
that all things exhibit. As Walsh puts it, Lucifer'can'imaginate'his angry 
fire into all things and by hardening their wills can extinguish the divine 
light within chem" 

Man, for Böhme, is a microcosm containing all the seven spirits within 
himself. Böhme speaks of man receiving God's Wisdom (Sophia, again, 
conceived as female) as wife. In man’s soul there"hovers the revelation of 
the divine holiness, as the living outflowing Word of God with the eter- 
nally known Idea, which was known in divine Wisdom from eternity as 
a Subjectum or form of the divine imagination.” The first man was an- 
drogynous and possessed supernatural powers. He/She could procreate 
at will by the power of imagination, could exist without eating or sleep- 
ing, and could alter the essences of objects through magic words (a 
power which suggests alchemical transmutation).” In naming the ani- 
mals, Adam drew on the essence of each, for in the Natursprache (nature 
language) of Adam, the being of a thing is captured in its name." In 
Bóhmes telling of the myth of the Garden of Eden, man must fall be- 
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cause the unity man enjoys with God in paradise is an unthinking, unre- 
ective, and thus inferior unity. Man must become alienated from God 
and return to a higher state of unity, in full consciousness of his nature and 
the nature of God. 

How did the fall come about? Adam wanted knowledge of each of the 
s of nature. In the garden, the Tree of Good and Evil represents 
isharmony, a separation of the spirits of nature into units under the 
sway of the “Eternal No” withdrawn into themselves, spurning unity. 
Adam's eating of the fruit of this tree is symbolic of a transformation of 
imagination. In what Böhme calls Lust, imagination and desire are in 
harmony. But Adam broke this happy equilibrium when his imagination. 
‘was perverted into a base and sensualistic form. At this point Lust be- 
‚comes Begierde, an infinite, negative, insatiable striving." Adamis action 
constituted a turning away from divine unity. Immediately, Adam's na- 
ture was radically altered and he desperately sought reunification with 
the divine. This desire manifested itself first in shame, in awareness of 
the exposure of his bodily imperfection. The revulsion that Adam and 
all human beings feel about their condition of lack, degradation, and 
frailty just is the urge to reunite with God. 

‘Wisdom was revealed yer again to men, however, through a man, 
Jesus Christ, who was perfectly married to Sophia. Christ is che second 
‘Adam. Through Christ’s passion, death, and resurrection (which Böhme 
makes equivalent to the work of alchemical transmutation)" a secret 
teaching has been revealed to man, which can show him the way to at- 
one-ment with the divine. The interpretation of the Scriptures opens up. 
the possibility of man the microcosmi self-knowledge—what Bóhme 
has striven to accomplish in his work. Böhme writes in Aurora that "you 
need not ask, Where is God? Hearken, you blind man; you live in God, 
and God is in you; and if you live holily, chen therein you yourself are 
God.” Through our self-reflection nature reaches a kind of closure: its 
pure, eternal forms are identified for what they are. Given that we are 
natural beings, our contemplation of the forms of nature amounts to na- 
tures holding up a mirror to itself, and given that the nature of nature is 
the thought of God, it is a mirror held up to God. Thus, through our 
human understanding, God is fully actualized: He achieves self awareness 
and closure. 

Böhme does not present philosophical arguments. How then does he 
explain his access to this wisdom? He holds the view that before his all, 
Adam was privy to the Wisdom of God, "But yet when he fell, and was 
set into the outward birth or geniture, he knew it no more, but kept it in 
remembrance only as a dark and veiled story (sondern als eine dunkle und 
verdeckte Geschichte im Gedächtnis behalten]; and this he left o his poster- 
ity" Buried in our subconscious (a word which, of course, Böhme did 
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46 The Sorcerer Apprenticeship 
not know) are significant images — "dark and veiled stories" —which are 
keys to the meaning of che cosmos, and these images are common to all 
men—to Adam "posterity” Böhme claims, as Walsh purs it, "that it 
should not be considered impossible for someone to talk about the re- 
ation of he world aif he were chere because che Spiri which is in us ia 
the same which breathed into Adam form eternal and which sees ill in 
the light of God."™ Using a kind of active imagination” to recollect these 
latent symbols, Böhme worked out his cheosophy. 

In Access to Western Esotericism, Faivre ranks “imagination” as “the es- 
sential component of esotercism" The idea of occult correspondences 
hat figures so largely in Hermeticism depends on a form of imagina- 
tion inclined to reveal and use mediations of all kinds, such as rituals, 
symbolic images, mandalas, intermediary spirits” But this imagination 
does not create from nothing, rather i recalls" images and associations 
from the collective unconscious of the race. Imagination depends on 
memory. Faivre writes that "it is especially under the inspiration of the 
Corpus Hermeticum rediscovered in the fifteenth century that memory 
and imagination are associated to the extent of blending together, Afer 
all, a part of che teaching of Hermes Trismegistus consisted of interior- 
ing the world in our mens, from whence the ares of memory’ cult 
vated in the light of magic, during and after the Renaissance." As we 
have sen, the occult philosophy of Bruno depended on the relationship 
of imagination to memory. Böhme continues this tradition by develop- 
ing his cheosophy entirely in terms of images thar carry both a literal 
(often alchemical) and fgusative sense. 

Böhme was attacked during his lifetime, and even briefly imprisoned, 
but he managed ro exert a great influence over a small group of friends, 
mainly from the local nobility, who copied and distributed his manu- 
scripts and acted to protect him as much as they could. In his Kabbalah, 
Gershom Scholem writes chat In certain circles, particularly in Ger- 
many, Holland, and England, Christian Kabbalah henceforward as- 
sumed a Böhmean guise."" 

At ist, Böhme's theosophy had little following in Germany, but be- 
came quite popular in England, irt through rhe translation and publi 
cation of his works by John Sparrow (1615-65). It was John Pordage 
(1608-81) who was the center of the fiat Bóhmean movement in En- 
sland (called "behemism" there). From this group was formed the 
Philadelphian Society led by Jane Lead (1623-1704), a visionary with 
whom Pordage had a liaison after the death of his wife in 1668. With 
Lead death, the Böhme movement in England more or less dicd out. 
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Böhme's thought was kept alive, however, by solitary figures such as the 
theologian William Law (1686-1761) and the poet and painter William 
Blake (1757-1827). 

Ir was through French Hermeticists such as Louis Claude de Saint- 
Martin (1743-1803), who translated Böhme into French, that Böhme 
eventually came to make an impact on German thought, but as Hein- 
rich Schneider notes, “in the German secret societies [Bóhmes ideas] 
had never been forgotten." I will have more to say about these soci- 
eties in the following chapter. Bóhmes theosophy became quite influen- 
tial in Pietist circles, until by the end of the seventeenth century Bóh- 
meanism, as F. Ernest Stoeffler states, “constituted a considerable 
challenge to established Lutheranism." Bohme’s first German follower 
of note was Johann Georg Gichtel (1638-1710), who had been a student 
of Philipp Jacob Spener, the “father” of German Pietism. Gichtel pub- 
lished an edition of Böhmes works in 1682, as well as works of his own 
in which he developed Bóhmes theosophy. Quirinus Kuhlmann 
(1651-89), a chiliast with messianic aspirations, was introduced to 
Böhme by Friedrich Breckling (1629-1710), the same man who had 
taught Gichtel. Kuhlmann eventually turned up in Moscow to preach 
his evangel and was promptly burned at the stake. Böhme also influ- 
enced Pierre Poiret (1646-1719), who, though a French Protestant, was 
a pastor in Germany. Poiret edited the writings of Antoinette 
Bourignon (1616-80), a mystic who announced herself as “che Virgin” 
Bóhme had prophesied as appearing at the end of time. 

The radical Pietist Gottfried. ‘Amel (1666-1714) published his land- 
mark work Impartial History of Churches and Heretics in 1699. Arnold 
shocked many by arguing that it was the heretics—among whom he 

ipee place to Bóhme— who represented the true religion. 
Sundin ja anrheden relationship so Arnold was Bheegort Daniel 
(1655-96). Without actually using the term, Colberg attacked 
luence of the Hermetic tradition in Germany. Calberg attacks 
Böhme, Paracelsus, astrology, alchemy, and mysticism as such, seeing in 
all of them a common element: the desire of man to make himself God. 
Significantly, Colberg also attacks Pietism, seeing in it the same tenden- 
cies. 

Ernst Benz has written that "In a certain sense one can refer to the 
philosophy of German Idealism as a Böhme-Renaissance, when Böhme 
was discovered at the same time by Schelling, Hegel, Franz von Baader, 
Dek m many others." Baader (1765- an called "Báhmius 
redivivus; is often still regarded as Bóhmes principal interpreter. He 
would become perhaps the most significant and influential Hermeti- 
cist of the nineteenth century. Baader, who studied mineralogy under 
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Alexander von Humboldr, discovered Böhme in 1787 and made it his 
project to revive the mystical tradition. Indeed, it is Baader who should 
receive much of the credit for the awakening of interest in mysticism in 
the nineteenth century. He was not, however, as faithful a disciple of 
Böhme as was, for instance, Oetinger. A devout Catholic, he believed in 
a transcendent God and strongly opposed pantheism, or any other at- 
tempt to immanentize God. The world, Baader held, is a product of 
God's thought and utterly dependent on him. Like Oetinger, he inter- 
preted nature as an "emblem book" and advocated an organic model of 
reality, rejecting mechanistic materialism. In politics, Baader was anti- 
egalitarian, anti-capitalist, and advocated the subjection of the state to 
the church. His collected works run to sixteen volumes. 

Hegel was an avid reader of Baader" Clark Butler refers to “Hegel 
abortive courtship of von Baader” and writes that “despite apparent dif- 
ferences, Hegel sought to persuade both the public and von Baader 
himself that their positions were reconcilable.””” Baader did not share 
this view, but he did do Hegel the honor of dedicating his lectures on 
Böhme's Mysterium Magnum to him. In 1824, Baader stated in a letter 
that Hegel’ system was a “philosophy of dust." Nevertheless, he 
shared Hegel's opposition to scientific rationalism and to the philoso- 
phy of Kant. Hegel even stated in print that he and Baader shared the 
goal of translating Báhmes eccentric, sensualistic theosophy into scien- 
tific” terms (see chapter 5). 

In Hegel's Development, H. S. Harris writes thar“I am inclined to be- 
lieve in Böhme' influence upon Hegel from 1801 onwards.” It is pos- 
sible, however, that Hegel could have encountered Bahme's work as 
early as the mid to late 17905, in the midst of what Rosenkranz has 
termed his"theosophical phase" (see chapter 3). David Walsh has argued 
thar Hegel’ use in the Phenomenology of Spirit of such terms as element, 
aether, expansion, and contraction has its roots in his acquaintance with 
Böhme and Paracelsian alchemy:"* I will deal with the Phenomenologys 
further debts to Böhme in chapter 4. Hegel refers to Böhme explicitly in 
his Science of Logic (1832 edition), Philosophy of Nature, Lectures on the Phi- 
losophy of Religion, and elsewhere. 

Hegel's most famous treatment of Böhme is in his Lectures on the His- 
tory of Philosophy of 1805. There, Hegel couples Böhme with Francis 
Bacon as the twin representatives of "Modern Philosophy in its First 
Statement." He makes the transition from Bacon to Böhme by remark- 
ing, "We now pass on from this English Lord Chancellor, the leader of 
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iseorical Dialectic of Spirit” 28. Walsh believes that only 
the influence of Böhme can explain why Hegel believes that history has a 

structure, and that it is to be understood in terms of the development of 
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the external, sensuous method in Philosophy, to the philosophicus teutoni- 
cus, s he is called—to the German cobbler of Lusatia, of whom we have. 
mo reason to be ashamed. It was, in fact, through him that Philosophy 
first appeared in Germany with a character peculiar to itself: Böhme 
stands in exact antithesis to Bacon" (21? 3:188; Werke 20:91). 

Hegel's discussion of Böhme in the Lectures occupies twenry-eight full 
pages in the Suhrkamp edition of his works— significantly more space 
than he devotes to important mainstream figures such as Locke, 
Hobbes, Hume, Rousseau, and Jacobi. Hegels account of Böhmes 
theosophy is quite faithful and positive and shows thar Hegel was famil- 
iar with several of Böhmes works. Hegel draws comparisons between 
Böhme and Proclus, Bruno, and Paracelsus. It is clear that he sees much 
of his own thought in Böhmes peculiar, imagistic theosophy. Hegel 
writes that although it "appears strange to read of the bitterness of God, 
of the flash, and of lightning; once we have "the Idea" in hand, "then we 
certainly discern its presence here" (Lut 3:193; Werke 20:95). Hegel 
writes, further, that, 

Böhmes chief, and one may even say, his only thought—the 

thought that permeates all his works—is chat of perceiving che 

Holy Trinity in everything, and recognizing everything as its reve- 

lation and manifestation ...in such a way, moreover, that all things 

have this divine Trinity in themselves, not as a Trinity pertaining to 
the ordinary conception, but as the real Trinity of the Absolute 

Idea. (Lar 3:196; Werke 20:98)" 

Hegel notes that Böhme regards the Trinity as "the absolute Sub- 
stance" (die absolute Substanz; ınp 3.212; Werke 20.115). 

Hegel major objection to Böhme is well known: "Böhmes great 
mind is confined in the hard knotty oak of the senses—in the gnarled 
concretion of ordinary conception—and is not able to arrive at a free 
presentation of the Idea” (ti 3:195; Werke 20:98). From this, some com- 
mentators have concluded that Hegel decisively rejects Böhme's theoso- 
phy. However, H. S. Harris finds that Hegel's criticism is “quite consis- 
tent with his evident desire (discussed earlier in section two above] to 
show that the older alchemical tradition of Paracelsus (and probably 
Böhme himself) contained symbolic expressions of important specula- 
tive eruths.” In other words, Hegel rejects the “sensuous” manner in 
which Bóhmes theosophy is presented, but accepts the inner core of its 
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teaching. As Walsh puts it,'such qualifications aside, when Hegel comes 
to the content of Bóhmes speculation he is clearly a believer; 

I will have something to say about Hegel's relation to Böhme in every 
chapter that follows, so deep is Hegel s debt to him." 
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The Hermetic Milieu of Hegels Early Years 


One has only to say the words “College of Till Y to; what 

German plosopy inst botonn= stunning ttiogy The 

Swabians are the best liars in Germany, they le innocently. 
—Friedrich Nietzsche, The Anti-Christ 


1. Rosicrucianism and Freemasonry 


In the introduction and chapter 1, I have dealt with the fundamental 
concepts of Hermeticism and the first 1,600 years of the Hermetic tra- 
dition, In this chapter I shall deal in part with events in the seventeenth 
century, but in the main with the late eighteenth, the so-called 
Goethezeit, the period of Hegel' youth. Histories of this period often 
portray Hermeticism as on the decline. This is far from true. If any- 
thing, the eighteenth century saw a renaissance of Hermeticism. 

By far the most important event in the history of seventeenth-century 
Hermeticism was the appearance of the Rosicrucian manifestos. The 
first appeared in the town of Kassel in Brunswick in 1614. Titled Fama 
Fraternitatis and totaling only thirty-eight pages, the work was addressed 
toa the learned in Europe,’ and named as its source “the praiseworthy 
order of the Rose Cross.” The Fama Fraternitatis had been circulating in 
manuscript throughout Europe since at least 1610," and some of the 
Rosicrucian texts were being circulated in manuscript form among cer- 
tain like-minded individuals in Tübingen as early as the 15908." The 
Fama was later republished with two other works—Reform of the Uni- 
verse and Short Reply to the Esteemed Fraternity of the Rose-Cross—in a vol- 
ume totaling 147 pages, by Adam Haselmayer, a follower of Paracelsus 
and notary public to Archduke Maximilian. 

‘The three works modestly proposed the “General Reformation of 
the Entire World.” The Rosicrucian manifestos centered around the 
legendary figure of Christian Rosenkreuz, who was supposed to have 
been born in 1378, taught the Hermetic art by Arabs, and died in 


1. Roland Edighoffer,"Rosicrucianism: From the Seventeenth to the Twenti- 
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1484. These writings contain, in the words of Antoine Faivre, "traces 
of the Christian Kabbalah, Pythagoreanism, and a strong dose of 
Paracelsism.” 

The second Rosicrucian manifesto, Confessio Fraternitatis, appeared in 
1615. The third and most famous Rosicrucian work, The Chemical Wed- 
ding of Christian Rosenkreuz, an allegorical prose poem laden with alchem- 
ical imagery, appeared in 1616. The principal author of these works, and 
perhaps the "inventor" of Rosicrucianism, seems to have been Johann 
Valentin Andreae (1586-1654), a native of Württemberg. Andreaes 
father was a clergyman and practicing alchemist. Johann Valentin’s 
mother was later court apothecary to the duke, His grandfather, Jakob 
Andreae, had a hand in drafting the Formula of Concord of 1580, which 
aimed at unifying Lutherans and Calvinists. It was Jakob who created 
the Andreae family coat of arms: a St. Andrews cross with four roses. 
Johann Valentin was trained as a pastor at the Tübingen Stifi, but was 
‘expelled following a political scandal. 

According to Heinrich Schneider, che Rosicrucians, “declared that 
unification with God was demonstrable and possible already on earth, 
For that demonstration they were leaning upon a modification of 
enlightened natural philosophy which upheld thar nature in its teleo- 
logical structure was a gradual revelation of God.” Given that Bohme’s 
first work was not even written until 1613, it is not plausible chat he 
influenced the Rosicrucians. Rather, it is more likely that the Rosicru- 
cian movement influenced Bahme. Schneider has suggested that 
“Böhme took up the Rosicrucian pansophy and the reformatory plans 
connected wich it.” Andrew Weeks notes that Böhme incorporated two 
Rosicrucian slogans into his writings: the”age of the rose” and the”new 
reformation.” 

The Rosicrucian movement involved members of many different 
religious denominations. The Rosicrucians held a doctrine of prisca 
theologia, che position that there is one true, trans-denominarional, 
trans-cultural theology, an account of divine being revealed by God to 
man in the remote past. They believed thar if this ancient wisdom 
could be recovered it would unify the world’s religions.’ Two images 
are associated with Rosicrucianism, owing to the ambiguity of the 
German Rosenkreuz: a red cross, and a cross with roses, usually bloom- 
ing from the center. The meaning of these images has provoked 
much speculation. The Rosicrucians were supposed to adopt the dress. 
and manners of the different lands into which they traveled, a fact 
which Julius Evola takes as symbolic of the belief in prisca theologia oc 
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philosophia perennis? Antoine Faivre offers the following list of impor- 
tant authors who helped disseminate Rosicrucian ideas: Robert Fludd 
(1574-1637), Julius Sperber (?-1619), Elias Ashmole (1617-92), 
Michael Maier (ca.1566-1622), Samuel Hartlib (1595-1662), Jan Amos 
Comenius (1592-1670), John Heydon (The Holy Guide, 1662), and 
Theophilus Schweigharde (Speculum sophicum-Rhodo-Stauricum, 1618). 

The Rosicrucian manifestos the of 


make contact with the "order" and to join their ranks. Descartes and 
Bacon were two such seekers.” Some, like Robert Fludd, even wrote 
their own" Rosicrucian” works in hopes of earning the favor of the order. 
Eventually, Andreae became disgusted with the furor he had created and 
sought to distance himself from those who were now calling themselves 
"Rosicrucians" In 1619, Andreae published Christianapolis, which called 
for a^new reformation.” There was no longer any talk of Rosicrucians, 
but as Frances Yares puts it, 'A rose by any other name. . 
Christianapolis preached a mysterious doctrine of "theosophy? which 
involved a theory of “mystical architecture In Christianapolis, as in the 
Rosicrucian writings, Andreae places a strong emphasis on medicine 
and healing, perhaps reflecting the influence of Paracelsian medicine. 
Andreae now issued a call for the formation of “Christian Societies” or 
“Christian Unions.” Such groups, which were similar to Swabian Pietist 
societies, were actually formed, but the"Societas Christiana" came to an 
end with the outbreak of che Thirty Years War.” In 1628 Andreae 
attempted to restart the organization in Nuremberg. Leibniz is sup- 
posed to have joined a Rosicrucian society in Nuremberg in 1666, and i 
may have been the very one founded by Andreae.” The precepts of Leib- 
nizs proposed "Order of Charity” are, according to Yates, “practically a 
quotation from the Fama.” I shall discuss a later incarnation of the 
Rosicrucian movement, and Hegel connections to it, in chapter 7. 
Iris uncertain when Freemasonry was founded, or what is original 
purpose was. It nevertheless became a repository for Hermetic 
Bly, even employing the symblic gue of Formen Teemegimun in 
some of its rituals.” The Freemasons numbered among their members 
some of the most prominent minds in Europe, and flourished in Ger- 
many, Masonic historians distinguish between S ^ and"Opera- 
tive” Masonry, the latter actual stonemasonry, indicating that the society 
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probably developed from craft guilds. With the inception of Speculative 
Masonry, the rites and trappings of the stonemasons took on a symbolic, 
and metaphysical significance. The Rosicrucians came to exercise an 
influence over Freemasonry, helping to make it even more mystical. 

The first lodges in Germany were established in the 1730s and were of 
the Franco-Scottish speculative" variery. The Stuarts, while in France, were 
intimately involved in the spread of Masonry throughout Europe. eis from 
them that the "Scottish Rite" of Masonry originates. The Scottish Rite 
involves further, higher degrees over and above those offered by other 
lodges. Scottish Rite Masonry exhibits connections with such aspects of 
Hermetic thought as alchemy and Kabbalism. An offshoot of the Scottish 
Rite, the so-called “Strict Observance” Masonry, maintained that Masonry 
originated in Scotland as a survival of the Knights Templar. It is claimed 
that before his execution the last Grand Master of the Templars, Jacques de 
Molay, assigned Hugo von Salm, a canon of Mainz, the mission of smug- 
sling important Templar documents into Scotland. De Molays hope was 
that the Templars could be reactivated there under another name. That 
name, according to the tradition, is Freemasonry. Strict Observance 
Masonry incorporated references to the Templars into its rites and 

Like the Rosicrucians, the Masons believed in the fundamental 
identity of all religions. Beneath the superficial differences of religions 
‘was supposed to lie a prisca theologia. According to Schneider," The aim 
of the lodges was the creation of a new man through membership in a 
communion mirroring a rational universe of freedom and love, just as 
primitive Christianity had once sought to call into being children of 
God for the Kingdom of God: Indeed the conception of an invisible 
church—an idea advanced, as we saw in the last chapter, by the mystic 
Sebastian Franck—was one of the precepts of Masonry.” Edmond 
Mazet writes that Masonry would lead ts members, eich through 
proper understanding of his own faith, to this transcendental truth:"* 
Indeed, Masonry would come toincorporate” Rosicrucianism, investing 
its higher degrees with Rosicrucian imagery.” 

In 1738 Pope Clement XII, alarmed by the ecumenical nature of 
Freemasonry, issued a papal bull excommunicating Freemasons. Among 
other things, the Masons were accused of denying Christ's divinity (an 
accusation also leveled against the Knights Templar in 1307). The pope 
also claimed that the forces behind Masonry were identical with those 
that incited the Reformation. (Some have suggested that the Rosicru- 
cians were intended as a Protestant counterpart to the Jesuits.”) 

‘The Masonic lodges differed in the messages they imparted to their 
members. Many were Hermetic or mystical in character, and politically 
conservative. Others were vehicles of Enlightenment secularism and 
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rationalism, and by the end of the eighteenth century these had grown in 
number. Christopher MacIntosh points out that recent scholarship has 
tended to focus on the"enlightened" strain of Masonry, and to ignore the 
mystical, which was also quite strong. Indeed, as MacIntosh points out, 
these two were not mutually exclusive. Many “enlightened” German 
Masons actively engaged in alchemy, and saw no contradiction in it." 

In the final four decades of the eighteenth century legions of famous 
men in Germany aligned themselves with Masonry, including Barger, 
Claudius, Fichte, Goethe, Herder, Klinger, Knebel, Lessing, Novalis, 
Rheinhold, Schelling, and Schiller. Many of these men published works 
dealing explicitly with Masonry. Fichte, for example, became a Mason in 
Zürich in 1793. There had been no lodge in Jena since 1764, so he joined 
the Günther Lodge of the Standing Lion at Rudolstadt in Thuringia 
(which was about eighteen miles from Jena). In 1799 Fichte worked 
with Ignaz Aurelius Fessler (1756-1839) on the development of various 
higher degrees for the lodge in Berlin.” As part of his work, Fichte 
wrote two lectures on the "philosophy of Masonry; which he. 
to Johann Karl Christian Fischer. In 1802-3, Fischer published the lec- 
tures as "Letters to Constant” in two volumes of a journal entitled 
Eleusinians of the Nineteenth Century, or Results of United Thinkers on the 
Philosophy and History of Freemasonry. The format of “letters” to Constant 
(a fictitious non-Mason) was imposed on the text by the publisher, 
along with other arbitrary and ill-conceived changes. The lectures have 
since been published in a form that approximates Fichte’s original, 
though his manuscripts have been lost.” 

In 1778, Lessing published his Ernst and Falk: Dialogues for Freemasons 
(Freimaürgespräche) i Lessing's Nathan the Wise (1779), a play with some 
broadly construed Masonic themes was a great influence on Hegel.“ 
Among other things, the play presses the Masonic theme of a unity of 
the world's religions, and thus of an "invisible church.” In act IV, scene 7, 
the Christian Friar praises Nathan, a Jew: 


Friar: © Nathan, Nathan! You're a Christian soul! By God a better 
Christian never lived! 

Nathan: And well for us! For what makes me for you a Christian, 
makes yourself for me a Jew! 


The first letter we possess of Goethes, written in 1764 when he was 
sixteen, has him applying earnestly for admission to a Masonic lodge.” 
He was not permitted Masonic membership, however, until 1780, when, 
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on June 23 he was initiated into a lodge in Weimar. In 1782 he was the re- 
cipient of "Higher Templar Degrees of the Rite of Strict Observance.” 

‘According to Heinrich Schneider, the German Masonic lodges were 
“teeming with magical, theosophical, mystical notions?" Schneider 
notes that much of their lore was Kabbalistic in origin.” The German 
Masonic movement was strongly influenced by the writings of the 
French Mason and Böhmean, Louis Claude de Saint Martin. About 
1770, the year of Hegel birth, a^Hermetic Rite" was established, based 
on the doctrines of the Hermetica.* Hermes Trismegistus himself 
appears in such German Masonic rites of the eighteenth century as that 
of the “Magi of Memphis.” In general, the higher degrees of Masonry 
were (and are) strongly mystical. Schneider has claimed that the 
Enlightenment is partly responsible for this. The Enlightenment quest 
for universal knowledge and power over nature led to a revival of mysti- 
cism and occultism, for these had always promised to deliver just those 
boons. In a reaction against the implicidy (and sometimes explicitly) 
anti-spiritual, anti-religious rationalism of modern science, certain indi- 
viduals sought a truer enlightenment in Hermeticism, and hoped to 
make these secret societies into secret weapons. Schneider writes: "Long 
before Kant's important answers to the great problems of human life, 
the mystics in the secret societies had transformed these societies into 
anti-Enlightenment organizations and, in thus keeping alive the mysti- 
cal traditions, had made possible che later merging of German idealism 
and mysticism. . . . This mystical movement was the conservative revo- 
lution of the eighteenth century, and if in its beginnings its character 
was not exactly Christian, it was undoubtedly religious." 

‘The individuals known as the Illuminati were the reaction to this 
reaction. The Illuminati were founded in 1776 as a means to advance the 
ideals of the Enlightenment: opposition to traditional religion, supersti- 
tion, and feudalism, and advocacy of scientific rationalism and the rights 
of man. Initially they were led by their founder, Adam Weishaupt 
(1784-1830), a law professor at the Bavarian University of Ingolstadt. 
Weishaupt, however, proved inept at organization and he soon dele- 
gated a great deal of authority to Freiherr Adolph von Knigge (1752-96), 
who mounted a highly successful membership drive in 1781. Weishaupts 
jealousy of Knigges abilities led to their break three years later. 
Weishaupt appears to have endowed the order with Hermetic trappings 
merely as window dressing, to entice members and, perhaps, to discour- 
age the authorities from investigating," Members were encouraged to 
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believe that their superiors possessed some special secret that they 
would be made privy to in time. 

At its height, the Illuminati included literati like Goethe and Herder, 
as well as numerous other public figures and members of the aristoc- 
racy: Karl-August, duke of Weimar, the Prussian reformer Karl von 
Hardenberg, Duke Ferdinand of Braunschweig, Duke Ernst of Gotha, 
the publisher C. F. Cotta, Count Johann Cobenzl, and many others. The 
order thus managed to insinuare itself into the governments of Austria 
and Germany. Not surprisingly, Weishaupt and company made the infil- 
tration of the educational system a top priority. The staff of the Karlss- 
chule in Stuttgart included several Illuminati. 

‘The influence of the order was short-lived, however. In 1784 Elector 
Karl Theodor of Bavaria, seeing the Illuminati as a threat to religion, 
issued a proclamation com them to disband. In 1785 Weishaupt 
was forced out of his professorship at Ingolstadt and went to live with a 
friend, Jakob Lanz, in Regensburg While out walking together one day 
they were caught in a downpour and Lanz was struck by light- 
ning and killed. The Illuminati membership list was found on his body, 
constituting proof positive that che order had defied the elector' proc 
mation. The elector then issued a second proclamation commanding all 
Illuminati to register with the government and promising a full pardon 
if they did so. This pur the order in a terrific bind. The members could 
not possibly know how complete a list che government had obtained, so 
if they registered they risked imprisonment or worse (if Karl Theodor's 
promise was disingenuous). On the other hand, if they did not register 
and their names were on the list, they risked imprisonment (or worse). 
In this impossible situation the order self-destructed, as most members 
chose to obey the elector's edict. Although rumors of the influence of 
the Illuminati continue to this day, it was never—so far as we know— 
officially reactivated, and if it was reactivated there is no evidence that it 
regained anything like the influence it had from 1776 to 1785. 

Mose of the Hknminati were also Masons. Jacques D'Hondt in his 
Hegel Secret provides a fascinating discussion of the influence of the 
Enlightenment ideals and varmis of the Illuminati on the young 
Hegel." I shall discuss some his conclusions in section 4 here, as well as 
in chapter 7. 





2. Goethe the Alchemist 
The life of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832) provides a fasci- 
mating case study of an eighteenth century Hermeticist. His example 
makes it vividly clear that an eminent scientist and man of letters could 
still be deeply immersed in Hermeticism as late as the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 


Most scholars treat the Enlightenment as a single, unitary phenome- 
non: the effort to emancipate mankind from tradition, superstition, and 
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despotism. But in fact che Enlightenment took radically different shapes 
in different countries. This is especially true of Germany. Christopher 
Maclntosh writes that when the Enlightenment “fell on German soil it 
often took root in strange and contradictory ways." An example of this 
is che German phenomenon of che "Enlightened despot; exemplified by 
Frederick the Great. In particular, the scientific spirit of the Enlighten 
ment took longer to gain ground in Germany. Well into the time of 
Hegel and Goethe, Hermeticism was still seen in many quarters as a 
progressive influence. Alchemy survived much later in Germany than it 
did in the rest of Europe. 

Ronald Gray, who has produced an entire study of the influence of 
alchemy on Goethe, writes that "At the time of Goethes birth, in 
Mannheim, alchemy was all the rage. Many of the most respectable citi- 
zens had established alchemical laboratories, and so widespread was the 
‘enthusiasm that the city authorities felt themselves obliged to suppress 
it by law, on the grounds char the numerous ill-guarded fires and the 
waste of labour and materials were dangerous, and harmful to the econ- 
‘omy of the state.™ As a young man, Goethe read Paracelsus, Basil 
Valentine, van Helmont, Swedenborg, and the Kabbalah.” In particular, 
as Gray notes, Goethe was influenced by an anonymous alchemical 
work entitled Aurea Catena Homeri (ca-1723)." Goethes letter to E, Th. 
Langer of May 11, 1770, discusses the Emerald Tablet of Hermes Tris- 
megistus." Goethes notebook from Frankfurt and Strasbourg contains 
many references to Paracelsus and Agrippa.” According to Richard 
Friedenthal, for Goethe “alchemy was a thing of the present, not of the 
past, a still living survival from the middle ages.” Indeed, Gray claims 
that “The degree to which alchemy had established control over 
Goethes interests in early manhood can scarcely be over-emphasized."" 

In September of 1768, Goethe, exhausted, took leave from Leipzig 
University and spent the winter at home. He was much of the time in. 
the company of Susanna von Klettenberg, who belonged to the sect of 
Herrnhuter, a Pietist movement founded by the notorious Hermeticist 
Count von Zinzendorf (1700-60). An alchemical adept, Klertenberg 
introduced Goethe to the Opus Mago-Cabbalisticum et Theosophicum of 
Georg von Welling." Together, they engaged in alchemical experiments. 
in Goethes father’s attic. Friedenthal describes their work in dramatic 
detail: 
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natural science he remained far tru to he world of prima materia 
and che Chemical Marriage, as the text-book of the Rosicrucians was 
called, than subsequent opinion has been willing co admit. 

In later years, Goethe was far more critical of alchemy:"lt is a misuse. 
of genuine and true ideas, a leap from che ideal, che possible, to the real- 
in false application of gine fig ring promise which fases 
our dearest hopes and aspirations.”” However, Goethes disapproval 
appears to have extended only to the actual practice of laboratory 
alchemy. He continued to be influenced by alchemical theory and sym- 
bolism. In 1795 he composed an alchemical fairy tale laden with Her- 
metic imagery of all sorts such as, for instance, the image of the 
ouroboros (the snake biting its tal). 

‘The conception of a unity of the world’s religions is joined in Goethes 
thought, as it is in Rosicrucianism and Freemasonry, to a quasi-panthe- 
istic nature mysticism. In words that call ro mind Schillers poem Die 
Freundschaft (1782), which is guoted—or rather deliberately mis- 
quoted—by Hegel in the final passage of the Phenomenology of Spirit 
Goethe writes in the Sorrows of the Young Werther (1774): 

From the inaccessible mountains across the desert that no foot has 
trodden, and on to the end of the unknown ocean, breathes the 
spirie of the eternally creating One, rejoicing in every speck of dust 
that hears Him and is alive. — Ah, in those days, how often did my 
longing take the wings of a crane that flew overhead and carried me 
ve shore of the uncharted sea, to drink from the foaming cup of 
the infinite thar swelling rapture of life, and to taste but for an 
instant, despite the limited force of my soul, one drop of the bliss of 
that being which produces all things in and by means of itself." 

David Walsh notes that "Goethe made frequent use of the idea of uni- 

ig opposites in the sense derived from the alchemical symbolism, 
Boch in his Uxerary and acienciGe weicings-* His aim, as Gray puts it 
was "an incorruptible permanence which embraces in itself all oppo- 
sites” Goethe writes: I was pleased to imagine to myself a divinity 
(Gottheit] which reproduces itself from all eternity, but since production 
cannot be thought of without multiplicity (Mannigfältgkeit), chis divin- 
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ity necessarily appeared to itself at once as a Second Person [ein Zweites), 
whom we recognize by the name of the Son. The similarity to Böhme's 
doctrine is obvious here.“ Goethe continues, speaking of the Father and 
Son:" These two had now to continue the act of creation, and appeared 
to themselves again as a Third Person [im Dritten], who was now just as 
living and eternal as the whole. But with this che circle of divinity was 
closed, and even they would have found it impossible to create again a 
being fully equal to themselves?” 

Gray has described Goethes color-theory as, “entirely alchemical in 
conception: The color-theory, which had a great influence on Hegel's 
litet Natarphiosophie, was inBuenced by the alchemical teaching chat all 
colors arise from the opposition of darkness and light." Goethe himself 
acknowledges the influence of alchemy on the Farbenlehre:" He who pon- 
ders this matter more deeply” Goethe states, will be so much the better 
able to relate these remarks with the secret philosophy and experience 
of the chemists." Furthermore, Goethe acknowledged the importance 
of the form of"triplicity" in his color-theory, a triplicity which, of course, 
figures prominently in Hegel and, as we have seen, in Böhme and his fol- 
lowers:"If one has rightly understood the separation of blue and yellow” 
Goethe states, 

and has sufficiently considered in particular che development 
towards red, whereby the opposed sides incline towards one 
another and combine in a third being, then a certain secret signifi 
cance will become apparent, to wit that a spiritual meaning can be 
read into these two separated and opposed beings, and one will 
scarcely refrain, when one sees them producing green below, and 
red above, from thinking in the former case of the earthly, and in 
the latter case of the heavenly creatures of the Elohim.” 

Goethes botanical theory, the doctrine of the so-called Urpflanze, is 
also heavily influenced by Böhme and alchemy. Goethe's search for the 
Urpflanze led him to postulate a sequence of seven stages of plant devel- 
opment, moved by the ewin forces of distole and'syitole? Ralf Chr- 
tian Zimmerman has argued that Goethe's conceptions of diastole and 
systole derive from Oetinger’s conceptions of expansion and contrac- 
tion." Robert Schneider speaks of these concepts as part of the “old 
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vitalistic tradition” and points out that they crop up later in Schelling’s 
Weltalter.* David Walsh has also compared Goethes seven stages to 
Böhme seven source-spirits.* 

The Urpflanze is conceived by Goethe as a microcosm of the universe. 
The seven stages of plant development mirror the seven stages of the. 
unfolding and division of creation as a whole. Bur all the parts and 
stages are simply che modes of one fundamental form. Goethe believed 
that each stage of the plants development was understandable as a 
transformation of the primordial leaf. Gray writes that Goethe held this 
observation (which has been disputed by most botanists) to be "confir- 
mation of his belief that the whole was present in all of its parts.” 
Again, we are reminded of a similar position in Hegel. Goethe also 
believed in the reality of an Urtier, of which all animals are modifica- 
tions, though he did not develop this theory as extensively as he did that 
of the Urpflanze. 

Goethe was an active and enthusiastic Mason. He even composed 
songs and orations in honor of deceased Masonic brethren, in which he 
elaborated his own views of the true mission of Masonry." Some of 
these views may be inferred from his 1784 fragment Die Geheimnisse, a 
fable about a spiritual order of knights (modeled, it seems, on the Tem- 
plars). The knights are led by a Humanus, who unites in his person the 
underlying “truth” of the various religious faiths—again, we find the 
conception of the invisible church. More than once in Die Geheimnisse, 
Goethe uses the imagery of the cross and roses. Goethes name and rep- 
uration served to lend a measure of respectability to Hermeticism 
throughout his lifetime. Many were undoubtedly introduced to aspects 
of Hermeticism through Goethe, and his work was a major conduit for 
the indirect influence of alchemy, Bohme, Kabbalah, and various other 
Hermetic offshoots. 





3. Swabian Pietism and F. C. Oetinger. 


Laurence Dickey has argued recently that the approach of going”back to 
the text" with Hegel's work is misguided, for so much of the intellectual 
context of what Hegel wrote is unfamiliar to us.” The Germany of 
Hegel's youth consisted of almost two thousand sovereign states, cities, 
dukedoms, and bishoprics. There was no centralized government, and 
no center of intelectual and spiritual fe Thus any German thinker 
must be understood in terms of his local context. Dickey argues that 
Hegel must be understood in the context of what he calls the "Protes- 
tant civil piety” of Old Württemberg. This tradition involves, among 
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other things, the goal of establishing the kingdom of God on earth 
through a transformation of society. Robert Schneider, in fact, refers to 
the"kingdom of God" (Das Königreich Gottes) as the “consummate idea" 
of Swabian Pietism.* 

Sehneider's Schllings und Hegels Schwäbische Geistesabnen was the first 
major study of th inkaence of Swabian theosophy on German idealism. 
He refers to the widespread scholarly ignorance of Hegel's Swabian roots. 
as an “embarrassing situation” (Zwangslage) and argues that Schelling 
and Hegel were influenced by such aspects of Swabian cultural life as 
the Geschichtstheolagie of Johann Coccejus (1603-69), mystical panthe- 
ism, Paracelcism, and theosophical Naturphilosopbie (especially that of 
the Böhmean F.C. Oetinger). 

In Hegel's own time his Swabianism was the subject of some discus- 
sion, as well as ridicule. Karl Rosenkranz writes that "In Berlin it was 
the case that much that was attributed to Hegel as a person was typical 
of all Swabians, and was not regarded as being in any way peculiar to 
him so long as he lived in southern Germany. This is true of his warm, 
unpretentious manner, his intuitive openness, che directness of his 
speech, and the straightforwardness, matter-of-factness and sincerity of. 
his mental artitude-™ In the year following Hegels death, O. H. Gruppe 
(writing under the pseudonym “Absoluculus von Hegelingen”) played 
Aristophanes to Hegel’s Socrates with his play, The Wind, or an Entirely 
‘Absolute Construction of World History Through Oberons Horn, in which 
Hegel’ Swabian origins were lampooned. Understanding Hegel's 
‘Swabian roots is indispensable for making sense out of his philosophical 
presuppositions and attachments. 

‘The Duchy of Wärttemberg was an extremely insular state, which, 
after turning Protestant in 1534, became fertile ground for many forms 
of religious enthusiasm, including mysticism and Hermeticism. 
Indeed, the Swabians are the mystical people of Germany, notorious 
for their interest in esoteric, theosophical, and occult strains of 

i. Reuchlin, Andreae, Oetinger, Hahn, Mesmer, Schiller, 
Schelling, Hegel, and Hölderlin were all Swabians. Wiedmann writes 
of the Swabians, "Reserved and uncommunicative, hey conceal deep 
within themselves a quiet faculty for brooding and meditating” 
Pierre Deghaye states that"Swabia is accustomed to reconciling oppo- 
sites? Württemberg, Laurence Dickey claims, was a land of “both- 
and" rather than "either-or^ "The Swabians” writes Heinrich 
Schneider, “always search for the totality of being behind the reality 
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with its confusing multiformity, and beyond the rationale with its 
sharp antithesis of truth and Essence. Robert Schneider writes of 
the Swabian “mental attitude” (Geisteshaltung), which continually 
points toward die Ganzheit des Seins.” 

Even well into the nineteenth century, little of the scientific spirit of 
the Enlightenment had seeped in. Walsh writes: “The influence of the 
Enlightenment, co the extent it had made itself felt in Württemberg, 

tegrated with a theosophic philosophy of nature and a speculati 
Pietism which was concerned with the progressive revelation of the 
divine structure of history.” Indeed, for this reason, Robert Schneider 
holds that the influence of the Aufklärung on the young Hegel has been 
very much exaggerated.” We may think of biblical scholarship and”spec- 
ulative philosophy” as widely different activities, but to the Pietists of 
Württemberg they were intimately connected. 

Just what exactly is “speculative Pietism"? Defining Pietism itself is 
rather difficult, for it existed in Germany (and elsewhere) in a variety of 
forms. Lewis White Beck characterizes Pietism as "the public re-emer- 
gence of a more or less continuous effort in Germany to achieve a sim- 
pler, less dogmatic, and more moralistic Christianity than that to be 
found in any of the established churches.”* The Pietists were inspired 
by a variety of sources. One highly significant source of inspiration was 
Böhme. By the end of the seventeenth century, Böhme followers had 
become a thorn in the side of the established church. In Württemberg in 
1681 Pastor Johann Jakob Zimmerman of Bietigheim was dismissed 
from his post for "Böhmeanism A similar fate befell Ludwig Brun- 
nquell of Grossbotwar in 1679. Despite this, Bóhmeans in Württemberg. 
were generally treated with more tolerance chan anywhere else in Ger- 
many. 

"The strain of “Bahmean Pictsm” became particularly strong in the 
eighteenth century, when many Pietise thinkers became active oppo- 
nents of the mathematical and mechanical model of science and advo- 
cated instead a Bohmean ”vitalistic philosophy of nature.” These 
religious mystics, some of whom, like Böhme, had no formal education, 
came to exercise a wide influence, and by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, as Beck puts it,'a Pietistic patina spread over almost all of Ger- 
man culture.” In addition to the open, Pietist religious societies, which 
were tolerated by the Duchy of Wärttemburg, secret societies flour- 
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ished there as well.” Some of these societies were alchemical in nature. 
Alchemy was quite popular at the Württemberg court in the seven- 
teenth century. The Schwäbischen Magazin, one of the most important 
publications in Swabian literary life, published works on theosophy and 
alchemical Naturphilsopbie including Ph. M. Hahnis anonymous work, 
"Von Gottes Dreyeinigkeit und von der Ve 

I will have more to say about the influence of Swabian Pietism and 
Hermeticism on Schelling and Hegel in section 4 of this chapter. In the 
rest of this section, I will discuss the life and thought of Oeringer, who 
exercised considerable influence on both Schelling and Hegel. 

Friedrich Christoph Oetinger (1702-82), virtually unknown to 
English-speaking scholars, ranks as the second most important figure in 
Württemberg Pietism after Johann Albrecht Bengel (1687-1752). Sto- 
efller writes that "By most estimates [Oetinger] was, in fact, the most 
original theologian of the eighteenth century in Wi and per- 
haps in all of Germany” Robert Schneider has Bengel as 
“the philosopher of history who anticipated the work of Schelling and 
Hegel Bengel believed thar he was che herald of nal age” of man in 
which God would achieve perfect self-actualization in the world, history 
would end, and all reality would be absorbed into God. Specifically, Ben- 
gel held that this would occur in 1836. Bengel and his followers, who 
called themselves" The Free" (Die Freien), proclaimed the perennial ideal 
of che invisible church, which would prepare man for the end of time. (I 
will have more to say about Bengel in chapter 7.) 

; after undergoing a conversion experience in 1721, entered 
the theological seminary in Tübingen, where Hegel would study sixty- 
seven years later. Oetinger was decidedly unimpressed by the Wolffian 
philosophy of rationalism and mechanism that was popular at the time, 
and yearned for something more. Discussing his intellectual frustrations 
with Johann Kaspar Oberberger, the proprietor of the powder mill in 
Tübingen, che latter gave Oetinger che works of Böhme. It was not long 
before Oetinger openly declared himself a disciple of Böhme. Indeed, 
Oetinger's first book was a commentary on Böhme: Aufmunternde Gründe 
zur Lesung der Schriften Jacob Böhmens (1731). 
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Oetinger is also known to have visited a circle of Jewish Kabbalists at 
Frankfurt am Main, who introduced him to Knorr von Rosenroth’s 
Cabala Denudata, as well as to the messianic Kabbalism of Isaac Luria. 
Through Oetinger, Lurias Kabbalah would exercise an indirect influ- 
ence on German idealism. His familiarity with Kabbalism enabled 
Oetinger to appreciate what was "Kabbalistic" in Bóhmes works and to 
attempt to effect a synthesis of Böhme and Kabbalism. This tendency is 
reflected in one of Oetingers most important works, Öffentliches Denckmal 
der Lehrtafe (1763). This was a commentary on a Kabbalistic painting — 
commissioned by Princess Antonia of Wärttemberg—hanging in a 
small church at Teinach in the Black Forest. Oetinger's account of the 
Kabbalah in this work is almost entirely Lurianic. Antonia was a follower 
of a Christian Kabbalist pastor whose Kabbalism had been influenced 
by Reuchlin. Oetinger also corresponded with Emanuel Swedenborg. In 
1765 he published a two-volume work entitled Swedenborgs und anderer 
irdische und himmlische Philosophie, zur Prüfung des Bestens (1765), which 
was subsequently banned in Württemberg. 

Oetinger was also an accomplished scientist, quite learned in the the- 
ories of his time. Nevertheless, he was a fierce opponent of both mecha- 
nistic materialism and the rationalism of Descartes, Leibniz, and Wolff. 
In the spirit of Böhmean vitalism he composed a "theology of electric 
ity.” Greatly influenced by alchemy, in 1749 he wrote that “Chemistry 
and theology are for me not two things but one thing.” One commenta- 
tor notes that" Various theosophic currents, including the Hermetic and 
panvitalistic systems of Giordano Bruno and Paracelsus, the Kabbalah, 
the Rosicrucian tradition and, most importantly, the obscure specula- 
tion of Jakob Böhme, were incorporated into the Swabian Pietistic 
revival by Oetinger and his school. An enthusiastic chiliast, in the tra- 
dition of Joachim de Fiore, he also published a book of inspirational 
sermons—Reden nach dem. Allgemeinen. Wabrbeitsgefübl (1758)—which 
became quite popular with the laity of Württeml 

Oetinger holds that "God is an eternal desire for self-revelation” (eine 
ewige Begierde sich zu offenbaren)." He writes in one place that “The 
ancients (die Alten] saw God as an eternal process in which He emerges. 
from Himself and returns to Himself; this is the true conception of God 
and of His Glory; it is the true conception of His infinite life and power 
which issues in the Blessed Trinity.” 

Oetinger identifies the fully realized God with Geist and treats Geist as 
what he calls an Intensum. An Intensum is a complex whole, which cannot 
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be divided into separable pieces. In his Biblisches und Emblematisches 
Wörterbuch (1776), Oetinger defines Wissen (vo know) a8“to see a thing 
to all its parts.” Glaube (belief, faith) is supposed to consist 
“not in annuling (aufheben) the syllogistie ‘order of thought but in enliven- 
ing it^" Putting che two definitions together, one can see that what 
Oetinger is after is a kind of thought that proceeds organically, or which 
aims at the articulation and grasp of organic wholes. Oetinger thus does 
not reject reason per se; he merely opposes a “living” to a”dead” reason. 
We come to know the God-process through its manifold aspects, which 
are not conceived as separable pieces. Oetinger holds, in a manner identi- 
cal to Hegel, that in the case of an Intensum such as Geist, the whole is 
immanent in every part. Iris this immanence that enables us to progress 
from one moment ro another in the gradual articulation of the whole.” 

The“moments” of God represent the “forces” that bring about God's 
realization in the world, which consists in His corporealization or 
‘embodiment in nature and in history. Böhme' claim that no spirit exists 
“disembodied” is the linchpin of Oetingers thought. Oetinger writes: 
"Embodiment is the goal of Gods work" (Leiblichkeit ist das Ende der 
werke Gottes).* Oetinger departs from the entire earlier philosophical 
tradition of idealism, by holding that spirit does not exist separate and 
apart from its embodiment. Rather, spirit comes to progressively more 
adequate expression through corporeality what Oetinger calls Geist- 
leibchkeit A perennialidea in che theosophical tradition, GeileBlichket 
has its probable origins in Caspar Schwenkfeld (1490-1561). As discussed 
in the last chapter, for Böhme Leiblichkeit was the last stage of God's self- 
unfolding. Still, Geistleiblichkeit is a highly obscure conception, perhaps 
best understood along the lines of an Aristotelian entelecheia (actuality): 
a perfect marriage of (divine) form and matter. 

‘The forces that set in motion this process of cosmic "spiritual corpo- 
realization" are antagonistic and mutually determining, and are derived 
in large measure from Oetinger's studies of the Kabbalah. As was com- 
mon among Christian Kabbalists, Oetinger identifies the first three 
sephiroth of the Kabbalistic Tree of Life with the Trinity and states that 
they deal solely with the Godhead. The other seven relate to creation. 
Like Böhme, Oetinger refers to these as”seven spirits and like Böhme 
he favors this way of speaking because it accords with scriptural refer- 
ences to the seven spirits of God (Rev. 4:5). They are the mechanism of 
God's corporealization or manifestation. He conceives the supernal 
Trinity as in some degree beyond understanding. 

The two fundamental cosmic processes, according to Oetinger, are 
expansion (Ausbreitung), which he identifies with the fourth Kabbalist 
sephirab, Hesed ("mercy also known by a name which Oetinger also uses, 
Gedulah), and contraction (Starke), which he identifies with the fifth 
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sephirah, Gevurah (judgment). Creation, and thus God's"embodiment" is 
set in motion by the primordial conflict of these two forces. 

Central to Oetinger’s theory of knowledge is his conception of sensus com- 
munis, which he discusses most fully in Die Wahrheit des Sensus Communis 
(also 1753). Sensus communis, Oetinger notes, "is concerned only with things 
that all men see before them, things that hold an entire society together, 
things that are concerned as much with truths and statements as with the 
arrangements and patterns comprised in statements." Oetinger frequently 
refers to sensus communis as an“unmediated cognition” (unmittelbare Erkennt- 
nis). Robert Schneider describes sensus communis as"the feeling of che deep, 
total bond [Verbundenbeit] of man with God and with other beings." Sensus 
communis cannot be defined with full clarity and precision because it in 
some sense transcends subject and object.” Sensus communis is understood 
by Oetinger to lie at the" very center” of our being —it is a state or a faculty 
that lies beyond the run-of-the-mill distinctions made by consciousness, 
including the distinction between consciousness and external world. 

Oetinger also speaks of a"generative method; which understands both 
nature and scripture according to their"generative order” as organic sys- 
tems that unfold as plants do from their seeds.” More exalted than sensus 
communis is what Oetinger calls Zentrallerkenntnis, an unmediated, synop- 
tic vision in which the mind momentarily sees existence through the eyes 
of God. Oetinger writes that Zentrallerkenntnis leads to the realization 
that" The truth is a whole [Die Wahrheit ist ein Ganzes]; when one finally 
receives this total, synoptic vision of che truth, it matters not whether 
one begins by considering this part or that." As Robert Schneider points. 
out, the theme of the truth as a whole (or the whole) is a perennial theme 
of Swabian speculative Pietism. Ir is for this reason, Schneider suggests, 
that the sceptical moment of Kant’s philosophy was almost universally 
rejected and reviled in Württemberg." Schneider writes chat "there can 
no longer be any doubt, that in che [Tübingen] Stift, spurred on and 
enriched by the Enlightenment, the original spirit of the [Swabian] 
Heimat was at work, seeking the Truth only in the Whole. 

Oetinger reads the entire text of che Bible as a “holy emblem book": 
every detail is in some way significant or symbolic. The Bible i itself an 
embodiment of God — not a physical embodiment, but an expression of 
the divine in terms of concrete images, myths, and allegories. Oetinger 
distinguishes between a "narrow" and a "wide" meaning of scriptural 
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terms." The narrow is the literal meaning, the wide the speculative. 
Because Oetinger holds that both are, in their own way, true, he can 
claim that his views do not conflict with orthodoxy (though few accepted 
such a defense in his time). Following Böhme, Oetinger extends this con- 
ception to include all of nature, stating chat "the natural realm, as well as. 
scripture, is a medium of divine revelation, and . .. therefore the study of 
one will yield at least some insights into the other”* Nature, like the 
Bible, is an emblem-book, where everything is to be read as a sensuous 
representation of the divine. Since Nature is an emblem book—a sensu- 
alization of God in the world progressing toward true spiritual embodi- 
ment—scientific experiment or investigation into Nature are for 
Oetinger a way of ‘thinking God's thoughts." Oetinger refers to the sci- 
t studies these “emblems” as theologia emblematica and claims that 
‘when fully realized it will unify che sciences and all of human knowledge. 
One author refers to it as “an eclectic combination of alchemy, Bahme, 
the cabala, and emblematics."" 

There are many parallels berween Oetingers thought and Hegel’. 
The foregoing discussion of Oetinger should have made some of these 
obvious, but I will offer a brief summary (further parallels will be drawn 
in later chapters). First there is Oetinger’s ideal of an unmediated cogni- 
tion beyond subject and object; there is his conception of the truth as a 
"whole"; there is Oetinger's understanding of nature as a self-specifica- 
tion of God and his treatment of natural philosophy as providing 
insight into "God's mind”; there is Oetinger's organicism, his conception 
of rhe intensum in which the whole is immanent in every part, and his 
ideal of an organic form of thought; there is the centrality in Oetinger's 
thought of Geist and his ideal of Geistleiblichkeit, or spiritual embodi- 
ment, which finds its analogue in Hegel s Objective and Absolute Spirit. 
Hegel states that "Spirit is in the most concrete sense. The absolute or 
highest being belongs to it” (LPR 12143; ver 1:56). Just as in Oetinger's 
thought, Hegel's God or the Idea is’embodied” in more or less adequate 
forms. In nature it exists in inchoate form, but finds more adequate real- 
ization in human projects, institutions, art, and religion, nally reaching 
perfection in an ideal medium: the pure aether ‘of thought realized in 


Two important followers of Oetinger were Johann Ludwig Fricker 
(1729-66) and Philipp Marthäus Hahn (1739-90), both of whom studied 
at Tübingen. Fricker, along with other associates of Oetinger such as G. E 
Rösler and Prokop Divisch, developed Oetingers "theology of electricity" 
and may have exercised an influence on Franz Anton Mesmer 
(1734-1815). (Oetinger was, in fact, the first German scholar to take note 
of Mesmer’s theories.)” However, perhaps the most influential follower of 
Oetinger was Hahn, whose theology was similar in most respects to 
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Oetingers. The young Hahn spent half a year at a vicarage in Herrenberg. 
with Öetinger, who was by then quite ill During his time there, be read 
Oetinger' voluminous alchemical library." In 1770 Hahn, who had won 
the favor of Duke Karl Eugen for his design of an astronomical clock, 
became a pastor in Kornwestheim, north of Stuttgart. In 1781 he moved to 
Echterdingen and died there nine years later. While at Echterdingen, he 
made frequent visits in the summer to Nürtingen, where he may have 
come into contact with the young Schelling and Hölderlin. 

Hahn attracted numerous followers from Stuttgart, where he estab- 
lished some conventicles (scriptural "study groups” for lay Pietists), 
including one exclusively composed of city officials and leading citizens. 
Hahn was acquainted also with Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803), 
whose own Hermeticism may well have been fueled by this contact with 
speculative Pietism." In 1774 Herder published Über die älteste Urkunde 
des Menschgesclechts, in which he devoted considerable space to a serious 
discussion of Hermes Trismegistus. The work concluded with a chapter. 
dealing with, among other things, che Kabbalah. In 1801, in his journal 
Adrastea, Herder published a dialogue berween "Hermes and Pymander" 
styled after the dialogues found in the Corpus Hermeticum.” 

Despite Oetingers influence, the church and academia remained 
largely closed to his followers. The Tübingen Stift, for instance, was 
intolerant of Oetingerites. Nevertheless, even there Oetinger exercised a. 
subterranean influence. The metaphysical writings of Professor Got- 
tfried Ploucquet (1716-90) were strongly influenced by Oetinger's cr 
tique of Leibniz. Ploucquet did not, however, dare to cite Oetinger. 
Hayden-Roy writes that “for pastors hoping for a successful career 
within che Württemberg church, it was politically expedient to espouse 
conservative rather than speculative views. 

P. M. Hahn is not to be confused with Johann Michael Hahn 
(1759-1819), an influential disciple of Böhme, whose own life bore a 
number of parallels to that of the Lusatian cobbler. Hahn founded the 
‘Swabian "Hahnisch Fellowship” (Habnische Gemeinschafi), the members 
of which were all conventionally religious laity, who just happened co 
meet every Sunday afternoon to discuss Hahn's brand of Böhmean 
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4. Hegel's Lehrjahre 

In the winter semester of 1788, Hegel began his studies at the Tübingen 
Stifi, where J. V. Andreae, Oetinger, J. L. Fricker, and P. M. Hahn had 
studied. One will search his early writings, including the journal in Ger- 
man and Latin which he began keeping in 1785, in vain for signs of inter- 
est in Naturpbilosopbic, idealism, or any of the philosophical concerns of 
the time. Instead, as Lawrence Dickey claims, “it was the culture of Old- 
Württemberg, not the principles of German idealism, that furnished 
what Lucien Febvre would have called the ‘mental equipment’ of his 
mind.” 

‘We know fairly litte about Hegel’ religious education. In the gymna- 
sium at Stuttgart, Hegel had been taught J. W. Jager’s Catechism, which 
was based on the thought of Bengel and Coccejus. Coccejus interpreted 
the progress of history in biblical terms, holding that history was the 
"progressive realization of the divine plan.” There is general agreement 
among scholars that Hegel must have had some degree of exposure to 
the strain of mysticism in Swabian Pietism. Robert Schneider writes 
that Hegel and Schelling inhabited an entirely different “conceptual 
world” (Begrifswelt) from that of Enlightenment rationalism and mecha- 
nism. Theirs was that of the "ancient categories of chemical (ie, 
alchemical)-biological philosophy of nature" (die uralten Kategorien der 
chemisch. (alcbimistisch)-biologischen. Naturpbilosophie), stemming from 
"Oetinger, Bóhme, van Helmont, Boyle, Fludd, Paracelsus, Agrippa von 
Nettesheim, Telesio, and others. ... This philosophy of nature was 
still alive in Württemberg during Hegel and Schellings youth." Wied- 
mann writes that"Hegels home, like that of every old, established fam- 
ily in Stuttgart up to the beginning of our century, was marked by 
Protestant Pietism. And thus Hegel was steeped in its theosophy and 
mysticism from childhood. His Swabian disposition was never rar- 
Red not even in the element of he universal, the ether of thought 
and philosophy.” There was certainly easy access in Württemberg to 
theosophic literature. Important works by Oetinger and P. M. Hahn 
were still being brought out in the 1780s and 1790s. Schneider notes 
that the works of Paracelsus and Böhme, as well as numerous alchemi- 
cal works, were plentiful in Old Württemberg." 

In his publications, manuscripts, and youthful diaries Hegel says 
nothing about Swabian speculative Pietism and theosophy, and nothing 
about such as Oetinger. This does not, however, constitute a 
decisive reason for discounting their influence. Robert Schneiders 
hypothesis is, I think, quite reasonable: “worüber man ständig spricht, 
schreibt man nichts in sein Tagebuch” (“one does not write in one's diary 
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about that of which one constantly speaks”). In other words, the 
Begrifwelt of theosophy and Hermeticism was so prevalent in Würt- 
temberg that it did not provoke comment from the young Hegel. Also, 
the example of Ploucquet (see the preceding section) is enough to show 
thar there was concern among scholars that open alliance with Her- 
metic philosophy and figures such as Oetinger might provoke censure 
from their colleagues. Hermeticism was something of a “grass roots” 
movement in Wiirttemberg—though, as 1 have shown, it exercised a 
clandestine influence in academia, the church, and government. 

Robert Schneider writes that "Hegel upbringing can only have been 
‘Pietist?* Although there is no record of his parents having been 
members of any Pietist conventicle, Hegel own youthful religious ori- 
entation seems to have been Pietistic.' His "early theological writings” 
are alive with the sort of issues and questions that were characteristic of 
Württemberg Pietism. Whatever the exact nature of his parents 
Lutheranism may have been, devout Lutherans they were. When Hegel 
would later come to develop philosophic interests, he saw the philoso- 
phies of Kant, Jacobi, and Fichte as outgrowths of Protestantism. 
Hegel's Protestantism appears to have been sincere and in no way 
merely “orthopractic.” 

Some of che earliest entries in Hegel's journal consist in passages 
from religious and theological texts, laboriously copied out. As H. S. 
Harris writes,“a fifteen-year-old who... spends several days writing out 
someone elses views on heavenly bliss really does himself believe in 
heaven.” Harris writes thar Hegel entered the theological seminary at 
Tübingen simply because he got his education there for free.” How- 
ever, as far as we know Hegel did not consider studying anything other 
than theology." The picture chat from a study of his early days 
is that of a pious, almost deliberately conventional and conformist 
youth, in whom, nevertheless, were planted the mystical Pietist seeds. 
that would later bloom as speculative philosophy. 

Pietism exercised a considerable influence on the Tabingen Stif."* 
Hegel's instructors there were actively concerned with how Pietism 
could be reconciled with orthodox Lutheranism. Ar Tiibingen, Hegel 
read Plato, Kant, Schiller, Jacobi, Hemsterhuis, Montesquieu, and 
Herder. He declined to join a” Kane Club” formed ar the Stift, because he 
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claimed he was too busy reading Rousseau." The later testimony of 
Magister Leutwein of the Stift indicates that Hegel had no interest in 
Kant or metaphysics while there. Further, Harris has written of 
Hegel's early “indifference” to theoretical philosophy. This is what one 
would expect of someone who had been exposed early on to the heady 
air of theosophy—Schelling, for instance, could only stomach main- 
stream philosophy in so far as he could read theosophy into it. 

Nevertheless, we know that some of Hegel's instructors had been 
influenced by Kant, particularly Gottlob Christian Storr (1746-1805)."" 
Storr—who, according to Robert Schneider, was also influenced by 
Bengel®”—appears to have made much of Kanr's claim to have “limited 
reason, in order to make room for faith." Despite the fact thar this would 
have supported the kind of quasi-Pietistic, or simple, natural faith to 
which Hegel was attracted, he and Schelling (his roommate at the Stif, 
along with Hölderlin, beginning in 1790) appear to have reacted 

ir "Pietist” religious 
upbringing was anything but conventional. Only a "speculative Pietist" 
would have been so unmoved by Storrs appropriation of Kant, because 
speculative Pietism believes in the possibility of wisdom—a knowledge 
of all things human and divine—and thus must reject sceptical philoso- 
phies such as Kane’. 

As I mentioned earlier, Hegel’ “early theological writings” are alive 
with the sort of issues and questions that were characteristic of Wärt- 
temberg Pietism. In the writings from the Stift period, Hegel maintains 
that unreflective “folk religion” is at root identical with the highest, 
reflective philosophical understanding of the nature of God. As Harris 
writes of Hegel' early notes on religion, "He is contrasting the healthy, 
undivided, natural consciousness of the Greeks with the corrupt, 
divided, artificial consciousness of the moderns; and this, too, is a con- 
trast that he never abandoned." The import of Hegel's position is clear, 
though he does no say it outright: true religion, true thought about the 
divine, is somehow already given to man in an unreflective way, in 
advance of anything like theoretical philosophy. Hegel finds in the 
Hebrew writings, especially Job, the same sort of simple, unrefective 
“connectedness” to the divine as he found in the Greeks.” Hegel idol- 
ization of Greek culture has been overemphasized by most scholars. It is 
easy to see that the same “unreflective connectedness to the divine” was 
to be found also in the Pietist milieu with which Hegel was acquainted 
from childhood on. 
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Tn the so-called "Tübingen fragment" (Religion ist eine) (1793), Hegel 
modifies his stance toward folk religion, and we now see Reason entering 
the picture, Enlightenment being reconciled with the happy unreflective- 
ness of the Volk. Hegel now holds that religious consciousness must 

and although the state of the Greeks and Hebrews represents a 
sre of rli onenom wh rod, ici fia juokse 20 vahkkig 
unity. The development of religious consciousness is a 
toward a thougheful reappropriation of relatedness to the divine. (Weare 
reminded of Bóhmes doctrine that the Fall had to happen, so that man 
could achieve a self-conscious unity with God.) Hegel position, as Har- 
ris notes, recognizes the form of consciousness man has come to display 
over time as being the mature or most fully developed standpoint of 
man,” Nevertheless, he does nor abandon the idea that in some sense 
the realizations that will come with philosophical insight are already laid 
up in the mind in an inchoate form— something we appear to possess 
simply by virtue of being human. (Ie will be important to keep this idea in 
mind for the discussion which follows in the next chapter.) Indeed, 
Hegel maintains in this essay that “the heart” must be followed first, 
before philosophical consciousness is possible. He maintains that the 
"subjective religion" of all men is at root identical and cites the line from 
Lessings Nathan the Wise quoted earlier: what makes me for you a Chris- 
tian, makes yourself for me a Jew/* 

In a letter from Hegel to Schelling dated January 1795, Hegel writ 
“Reason and Freedom remain our watchword, and our rallying point 
the Invisible Church.” I have already noted the use of the term invisible 
church by German mystics and Freemasons. H. S. Harris writes: "It 
seems to me virtually certain thar for Hegel, ar any rate, che ‘invisible 
Church originally referred to the cosmopolitan ideal of Freemasonry as 
envisaged by Lessing in Ernst und Falk." However, Robert Schneider 
holds chat Hegel's use of the term invisible church, as well as the phrase 
"Kingdom of God" (which occurs in the same letter), is evidence of the 
influence of Pietist theology. It may very well be that Hegel and 
Schelling encountered this terminology in both Masonic and Pietist ci 
cles. Harris makes mention of a “secret club” at Tübingen, in which 
Masonic ideals were discussed (although he thinks that the term invisi- 
be church was not much used there). Hegel was also influenced early 
on by the millenarian ideas of two French Masonic philosophes, Volney 
and Rabaut de Saint-Etienne." 

In 1793, Hegel graduated from the Stift and in October he took a job 
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as turor in the home of C. F Steiger von Tschugg in Berne. There, in his 
leisure time, he read Meister Eckhart, s well as Grotius, Hobbes, Hume, 
Leibniz, Locke, Machiavelli, Montesquieu, Shaftesbury, Spinoza, and 
Voltaire. He read Kant more seriously, particularly Religion within the 
Bounds of Reason Alone. He also began studying Fichte works and made 
preparations for working out a "Philosophy of the Subjective Spirit. In 
1795, encouraged by Schelling, Hegel appears to have become deeply 
immersed in Fichtes idealism. In an April 1795 letter to Schelling, Hegel 
refers to the Fichtean conception of God as Absolute Ego as a part of 
esoteric philosophy." In an August 1795 letter he makes it clear that he 
accepts this idea. 

I have already mentioned that Fichte was a Mason, but his connec- 
tions with the Hermetic tradition do not end there. There is a very 
strong similarity between Fichtes dialectic of Absolute Ego, Non-Ego, 
and Limited Ego and Non-Ego in the Science of Knowledge (1794) and the 
initial rripartite dialectic in Böhme's doctrine of the "seven source spir- 
its.” Ernst von Bracken devoted an entire volume to discussing the rela- 
tion of Fichte to Meister Eckhart." Of this connection, Walsh has 
written, "Fichte adopted the insights that had been formulated with the 
greatest difficulty by Eckhart as the union of the soul with God's cre- 
ative power, to denote the normal condition of man in which the T 
created the world by the power of thought and realized the action of 
Ged™ 

In Berne, Hegel became part of a family circle that met in the evening 
for various sorts of entertainment. He kept in touch with them after he 
went to Frankfurt in 1797." Harris writes that “this association, like all 
of Hegel’ subsequent connections in Frankfurt—as far as these can be 
traced—has strong overtones of Freemasonry John Burbidge writes 
that" Whenever the young tutor arrived in a strange town he soon estab- 
lished contact with people known to be active in the most progressive 
strands of the Masonic order.” Hegel was an enthusiastic reader of the 
quasi-Masonic journal Minerva, which, among other things, dissemi- 
nated the radical thought of the French Jacobins.™ Its covers bore curi- 
‘ous Masonic and chiliastic inscriptions. For instance, one cover featured 
the owl of Minerva flying over Greek columns, next to which stands a 
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child holding a trowel (an important Masonic symbol). In the shade of a 
tree stands a woman surrounded by children. Next to her is a shield on 
which is the head of Medusa and the inscription “The present age is 
pregnant with the future. 

Gerald Hanratty has written that "During his youth Hegel eagerly 
assimilated Masonic ideas and aspirations which were propagated in 
Germany by the supporters of the French revolution. Throughout his 
life he interested himself in the Masonic movement so that its ideas 
and aspirations were important elements of the matrix from which 
Hegel's Gnostic system emerged." We have no record of Hegel hav- 
ing ever become a Mason. Although he appears to have been associ- 
ated exclusively with the "progressive strands" of the order (i.e., the 
Enlightenment, rationalist strands), he was clearly conversant with its 
Hermeric or mystical aspects as well, as his poem "Eleusis" illustrates. 

In 1796, Hegel learned through Hölderlin in Frankfurt that a more 
attractive post with the family of the wealthy Jean Noé Gogel might be. 
available for him there. Hegel welcomed the opportunity to be back 
with Hölderlin, and wrote "Eleusis" for him, in commemoration of their 
friendship. Jacques D'Hondr has argued that this poem is deliberately 
laden with Masonic imagery. The Gogels were well-known Masons, and. 
Hegel was apparently hoping that Hölderlin would share "Eleusis" with 
them, and that it would help to cement their relationship. 

The Eleusinian mysteries were very important to the Masons, who 
traced their initiation back to them." In the poem Hegel refers at one 
point to “this bond no oath has sealed” which for Harris “suggests a 
brotherhood inspired by the ideals of Freemasonry but without formal 
organization.” Clark Butler suggests that the"bond" united Schelling, 
Hegel, and Hölderlin as well as Isaak von Sinclair, another, less famous, 
friend from the Tübingen Stíf.'^ Hegel writes: 

Your halls have fallen silent, oh Goddess! 

Flown is the circle of gods back to Olympus from their consecrated 
alrars. 

Flown from the grave of a desecrated mankind is 

The Genius of innocence that brought them here in thr: 
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D'Hondt suggests that "the grave of a desecrated mankind" is an 
lusion to the desecrated grave of Hiram, the central myth of Masonic 
initiation. 

The poem may also contain veiled reference to Swabian speculative. 
Pietism. Hegel writes: 

Sense is lost in contemplation, what I called mine does vanish, 

Unto the Boundless do I myself abandon. 

Tam in it, am everything, am only it. 
This is remarkably like a description of Oetinger's Zentrallerkenntnis, a 
concept that would have been very familiar to Hölderlin. He writes, 
further, "Fantasy [Phantasie] brings the Eternal closer to sense, wed- 
ding it to shape. Again, this is quite reminiscent of the Bóhmean- 
Oetingerite concept of the imagination as the faculty of embodying 
the ideal." Harris notes that in the original draft Hegel struck out 
some lines intended to “explain how the imagination achieves the 
union of finite and infinite spirit which reflective thought breaks 
down." 

A couple of lines later, Hegel writes:"I feel itis the ether of my hom 
land [Heimath) as well, this earnestness, this radiance surrounding you. 
This strengthens the impression thar Hegel may be alluding to the ideas 
of speculative Pietism, calling Hölderlins mind back to their common 
Swabian roots. Hegel refers to himself and Hölderlin as "sons of the 
Goddess” (Ceres) and remarks that they have not spoken openly of her 
mysteries ("on their lips you did not live"), but have preserved them in 
the sanctuary of their heart.” 

Whatever Hegels intentions were in writing Eleusis” they appear to 
have paid off, for in mid-January 1797 he arrived in Frankfurt as tutor to 
the two Gogel boys (actually the sons of Johann David Gogel, brother of 
Jean Noé, who died in 1793). 

‚5. Pantheism, Hélderlin, and Schelling 

The chiliasm of Württemberg Pietism, the subject of much discussion 
at the Tübingen Stift, combined with the drama of the French revolution 
to create the sense in Hegel and his schoolmates that history was mov- 
ing toward some ultimate, final act.™ Alan Olson writes that both Hegel 
and Hólderlin"were convinced that the future of Germany, especially its 
political unification, depended on the generation of a common spiritual 
‘bond among its people—a Volksreligion wholly independent of the alien, 
imported orientalism of Christianity." 

Hölderlins Täbingen poetry (1788-93) contains few references or 
allusions to Christian doctrine. Instead, a kind of pantheistic paganism" 
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prevails. He speaks of the “spark” of che "god within us? It is often 
thought that Hölderlin adopted the Greck phrase hen kai pan (One and 
All) to express his metaphysical outlook while at the Stift. As H. S. Har- 
ris argues, however, hen kai pan should really be seen as the collective 
motto of Hölderlin, Schelling, and Hegel, though Hölderlin may have 
been the one who brought it to the group's attention.” The phrase hen 
kai pan itself is most likely taken from Jacobis Briefe Über die Lehre des 
Spina i ro o der Herm Mos Medeam (ry i wich Job 
records Lessing as having said, "The orthodox concepts of the deity are 
no longer for me. Hen kai pan, 1 know no other. (The context of the 
‘comment is a conversation between Jacobi and Lessing about Goethes 
poem Prometheus.) Jacobi printed Bruno's abstract of his work On the 
Cause, the Principles, and the One as an appendix to his book. 

Jacobi's Über die Lebre des Spinoza was principally responsible for the 
Spinoza revival of the late eighteenth century. H. S. Harris refers to 
the "romantic Spinozism" of Hegel's day. Jacobi's book exercised a 
profound influence on many thinkers, including Schelling and Hegel. 
Ik was not, however, Jacobi’ intention to generate a revival of Spin- 
ozism. By revealing Lessing's Spinozism, Jacobi hoped ro discredit one 
of the heroes of the Aufklarung. To Jacobi, Spinoza philosophy rep- 
resented rationalism and determinism in their most extreme and viru- 
lent form. (Interestingly, Jacobi also claimed that Spinozism was a 
form of Kabbalism.) 

dich Heinr osti (1743-19) vaa a for of Johann Gene 
Hamann (born 1930 in Königsberg died 1289). Amos forgosen toda 
Hamann, a Kabbalist and Böhmean who held the familiar thesis of 

“nature as emblem-book; was extraordinarily influential in his time. 
Hamanns" Metakritik' essay (published in 1800) stated, in the words of 
Frederick Beiser,“one of the central goals of all post-Kantian philosophy 
the search for the inner unity, the common source of Kants dualism’ 
Beiser writes that "Herder, Schlegel, and Hegel all accepted Hamann's 
advice to see reason in its embodiment, in its specific social and historical 
context" Goethe and Schelling admired Hamann greatly." The already- 
famous Jacobi met Hamann and, converted to his anti-Enlightenment 
philosophy, became his most vociferous advocate." It was Jacobi who 
transmitted Hamann's to the Romantics, and to those, like 
Schelling, engaged in Naturphilosophie. (Hegel appears not to have been 
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very directly influenced by Hamann, bur in 1828 he published a critical 
review of Hamanris collected works.^) 

The significance of the Pantheismuss 
cannot be overstated. Thanks to Jac 
as Heinrich Heine would put it in the next century, the unofficial reli- 
gion of Germany" Rheinhold's extremely influential popularization of 
Kant Briefe über die kantische Philosophie (1786) —aimed at making 
Kant relevant to the pantheism controversy. Such luminaries as Goethe, 
Novalis, Herder, Schlegel, and Schleiermacher all dallied with pantheism. 
There was little difüculty in being borh Lutheran and pantheist: as 
Beiser points out, Lutherans believed in an immediate relationship to 
God, and pantheism, teaching that all things, including men, are God or 
are within God, certainly provided that.” Hölderlin, in his own journal, 
copied out the hen kai pan passage from Jacobi’s book.“ In a letter to his 
mother from February 1791 Hölderlin mentions thar he has immersed 
himself in works by and about Spinoza. According to Karl Rosenkranz 
Hegel, Schelling, and others at the Stift all read Jacobi’s book. 

Hölderlin wrote his only novel, Hyperion, in the years 1792-1799. 
Priscilla A. Hayden-Roy, in her study of the influence of Württemberg 
Pietism on the poet, claims that the thematic content of Hyperion was 
influenced by Oetinger' doctrine of sensus communis." Hayden-Roy is 
not alone in this thesis. As she notes, Ulrich Gaier and Walter Dierauer 
have also argued that Hölderlinis poetic theory is based on Württemberg. 
speculative Pierism.” Hélderlin may have been indirectly acquainted 
with P. M. Habn’s work through a poet, C. F. D. Schubart. Hölderlin 
met Schubart, a follower of Hahn, in the spring of 1789.“ 

Although Hegel was happy to be reunited with Hölderlin in Frank- 
fure (he had apparently succumbed to depression while in Berne), he 
was forced to witness Hölderlin's deteriorating mental state. In 
November 1800, after receiving a small inheritance upon the death of 
his father, Hegel wrote to Schelling in Jena, appealing for his assistance 





160. Hegel "Hamanna Schriften” in Werke, vol. 1, 275-352. Hegel was critical. 





of Hamann, but had studied him. Johann Peter Eckermann reports a 
dinner conversation between Goethe and Hegel: A great deal was said about 
Hamann, with to whom Hegel was chief isplayinga 
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in relocating there. The two men had not corresponded in five years, 
and in chat time Schelling had become a celebrity, receiving his post at 
Jena with the backing of Goethe. I shall not enter here into the familiar 
details of Schelling and Hegel's turbulent friendship. Suffice i to say 
that Hegel came to Jena in early 1801, sharing quarters with Schelling. 
After some months, he produced his frst philosophical work for publi- 
cation, The Difference Between Ficbtes and Schellings Systems of Philosophy 
(1801). 

What seems to have attracted Hegel to Schelling’ early system is 
Schelling’s claim that ar the root of all that is real is an infinite life (recall 
Oetinger's Theologia x idea vitae deducta). In Schelling's early "System of 
Identity; "philosophy of nature" is understood as the story of how 
Reason, the Absolute Ego, unconsciously produces a tangible world that 
reaches its consummation with the coming into being of man, who can 
embody self-conscious Reason or Ego. This is held to be parallel to 
“cranscendental idealism Reasons actual self-understanding, because in 
both it is Reason or Ego chat is the underlying principle and “result.” 
Thus, the subject-object distinction is transcended: nature, the external 
world or object, really is Ego expressing or developing itself. This 
infinite Ego lying behind the subject-object distinction, moving or 
generating the whole process, was conceived by Schelling as an infinite. 
and primordial life. 

Schelling maintained much the same doctrine in the later Freiheitschrift 
(Philosophical Investigations into the Essence of Human Freedom; 1809): "Gott 
ein Leben ist; he writes, “niche bloss ein Sein" ("God isa life, not merely 
a being”).” The influence of Böhme on the Freiheitschrif—in which 
Schelling employs the term theosophy—has been remarked on by 
many,“ but Robert Schneider argues that the more direct influence is 
that of Oetinger. According to Schneider, Schelling’s use of such terms 
as Licht, Finsternis, Abgrund, Band der Kräfte, aulölich, unauflöslih, bestand- 
haltend, lebendige Bewegungskräfte shows the impress of Oetinger's 
thought.” Ernst Benz writes that Schellings “principal ideas are 
dependent upon the terminology of Bengel and Oetinger in such a 
direct and visible way that it is impossible to ignore these fundamental 
sources of his thought." 
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Schellings connections to Swabian speculative Pietism are much bet- 
ter documented than are Hegel’. We know, for instance, that Schelling’s 
father owned Oetingers works.” Schelling’ father and grandfather 
were both followers of Bengel. Schelling's great uncle Friedrich Philipp 
von Rieger was a supporter of Oetinger and ]. M. Hahn, who expressed 
his gratitude to Rieger in his autobiography. When Schelling was ten or 
eleven years old, he lived in Nürtingen with bis uncle Nathanael 
Friedrich Köstlin (1744-1826), a deacon. Köstlin was known to have 
close ties to the Bengel-Oetinger circle and may have proselytized his 
nephew." P. M. Hahnis diary reveals char Schellings father, who taught. 
at the monastery school in Bebenhausen, called on Hahn, with his wife 
and young Friedrich in tow, on October 6, 1784." Schellings first pub- 
lished work was a poem thar he wrote on the occasion of the death of 
Hahn. Schelling later wrote of Hahn in a letter:“As a little boy, I beheld 
this great man with hidden, uncomprehending awe; and strangely enough, 
the firs of the few poems I have written in my life was upon his death. I 
will never forget his countenance.”” Schelling was actively interested in 
Bahme (eventually acquiring three editions of his works), but he remarked 

to one of his Jena students that Oetinger was’clearer than Böhme.” 
Oetinger attempted to prove his thesis about the reality of “spirit 
body” through an actual experiment. He claimed that if crushed balm- 
mint leaves are boiled their juice will form the pattern of the original 
leaves on the surface of the water. This was supposed to prove the exis- 
tence of spirit as something separate from the material body, which it 
informs. Oetinger coined several words from the Latin essentia to 
describe the 1g of the potentialities of a thing as made possible by 
its spirit. He frequently likened the process to the alchemical opus.” 
Schelling borrowed Ostingers language of cea, creasing the’ term 
Esenfetin He borrowed ce bale experiment wel oa lecary 
contrasted two different ideas about death: one which holds 
aan dead wand body are sundered, and another (Schellings own) 
which holds thar death is simply an advance to a higher form of existence, 
in which both soul and body are retained, and perfected. Schelling writes: 
This other idea compares the effect of death with the process by 
which che spirit or the essence of a plant is extracted. Thus one 
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imagines that all the power and all the life of a plant pass into the. 
oil extracted from it. . .. Some followers of the doctrine of general 
regeneration even affirm thar the drops of oil-of-balm form the 
shape of the balm leaves again. I have not seen this personally and 
therefore will nor make a pronouncement on this subject. How- 
ever, similar phenomenon observable in etheric liquid oils reveals 
s ersagn Li thn, end prove dt noe «wate of onli 

but of spiritualized life. Thus, the death of man would not 
bre separation but rather an "essentification.”” 

(In fact, others were not able to replicate Oetinger's experiment.) 

Ernst Benz has also shown that several times throughout his work, 
Schelling employed translations of biblical passages made by Oetinger, 
"without attributing chem to him.'” Schelling betrays his connections 
with Württemberg Pietism even in the titles of his works. In 1811 he 
wrote a work entitled Die Weltalter, which was also the title of a very 
well-known book by J. A. Bengel (published in 1746). In Schelling’s Die 
Weltaler, the influence of Oetinger is quite apparent. He writes at one 
point: "The ultimate purpose is that everything, as much as possible, be 
brought to visible, material form; embodiment [Leiblichkei) is, as the 
ancients [Alten] expressed it, the endpoint of the way of God (fis viarum 
Dei), who wants to reveal Himself as spatial or as temporal" 

No sooner bad Schelling embraced the Kantian-Fichtean philosophy 
than he insisted on its supplementation by Naturphilosophie, which pre- 
cipitated his break with Fichte. Robert Schneider argues that Schelling 
was predisposed to value Naturphilosophie due to his early immersion in 
the thought of Oetinger and his circle. Indeed, Ernst Benz has made che 
case that it was Schellings commitment to the principle of Geisdeib- 
lichkeit chat drove him to reject the absolute idealism of Fichte. Schelling 
writes: "This is the ultimate purpose, that everything will be trans- 
formed as far as possible into a visible and corporal form. Corporality is, 
according to the ancients, the end of the ways of God, who wishes to 
manifest Himself as much as in space as in place as in time.” Accord- 
ingly, Schelling had to find Fichtes system merely a*realm of shades” (as. 
Hegel describes his own Logic). For Schelling—as for Böhme and 
Oetinger—the Absolute has to express itself in corporeal form, in 
nature, or remain an empty abstraction. For exactly che same reasons, 
Hegel would supplement his Logic with a Philosophy of Nature and 
Philosophy of Spirit. 

Schelling does not, of course, mention Oetinger (I have already dis- 
cussed the pressures tha existed at the time to avoid mentioning him) 
But the evidence for Oetingers influence is strong. The authority 
Schelling actually invokes is Spinoza, who was then becoming a more. 
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acceptable figure to side with. In his "Exposition of My System of Phi- 
losophy” (1801), Schelling makes the claim that the Absolute Ego of 
Fichte is identical with Spinozas "God of Nature." He goes on to liken 
the two parallel parts of his system, transcendental idealism and philos- 
ophy of nature, to expositions of Spinozas twin attributes of thought 
and extension. He even refers to Naturphilosophie as the “Spinozism of 
physics." Schelling’ grand synthesis was extremely appealing to Hegel 
because it enabled him to reconcile the mystical-Hermetic philosophy 
to which he, like Schelling, had been exposed in early life, with che 
‘mainstream philosophy and theology with which he now, as a university 
professor, had to publicly align himself. (As H. S. Harris notes, Hölder- 
lins philosophical fragments show that he was developing something 
like an “Identity philosophy” as far back as 1795, indicating the same 
dynamic at work in his own Swabian soul?) 

Like Böhme, with whom he was acquainted early on, Schelling held that 
the finite or nature is a mirror (speculum) held up to the infinite.” Hence, 
speculative philosophy.” The speculative activity of the philosopher, which 
attempts to understand creation in its telos and in all its aspects, is in effect 
the completion or consummation of the Infinite’ self-reflection. Using lan- 

‘guage thar would certainly have reminded some of his readers of Oetinger, 
Frege in the Diferenschrf refer othe Ego, he identity pine" of phlos- 
ophy, as the"point of contraction." The Ego is the “indifference point. In. 
the system of the subject (transcendental idealism), the Ego is'contracted" 
into its primordial selfrelation. In the system of the object, or nature, Ego 
“expands” outward asa real but“frozen” expression of itself to itself.” (This 
brings to mind the doctrine of the “coincidence of opposites” in Eckhart, 
use and ocber oic.) Scheling even went vo fran vo interpret laws of 
nature as laws of Spirit in"unconscious form." His Identity philosophy held 
out the hope of an experience of the ultimate unity of subject and object, 
and finite and infinite, in aesthetic consciousness. 

H. S. Harris writes of the similarities berween Schellings system of 
Identity and Böhme's theosophy: i 
Abgrund of the ‘dark centre’ into 
‘The full realization of the image of God requires that it should expand! 
again into the light centre’ The moment of absolute contraction where 
the transition occurs is a lash’ (Schrack). Thus all che terminology of 
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‘Schelling’s System’ ... bears che clear impress of Böhmes vision.” 
Like Paracelsus (whom I shall discuss in chapter 6), Schelling held char. 
medicine was the highest of all the natural sciences.” (Recall also the 
emphasis Johann Valentin Andreae placed on medicine.) Antoine Faivre 
writes of Schellings system," The relationship to alchemy is obvious, so 





In 1802, Schelling published a dialogue, Bruno, in which he put his 
philosophy into the mouth of a character loosely patterned after Gior- 
dano Bruno. After reading an advance copy of the dialogue, Goethe 
wrote to Schiller on March 16, 1802, "Schelling has written a dialogue, 
Bruno or On the Divine and Natural Principles of Things. What I understand. 
of it—or believe I understand—is excellent and agrees with my deepest 
convictions. But I am doubtful whether it will be possible for others to 
follow it through all its sections and understand it as a whole" 

Goethe could not have known at the time that Schelling was soon to 
be eclipsed by a thinker even more in agreement with his “deepest con- 
Victions; especially where those convictions could be called Hermetic. 
On April 24, 1825, Hegel wrote to Goethe that “when I look back over 
the course of my intellectual development, | see you everywhere woven 
into it, and may call myself one of your sons: what is inward in me has 
been nourished by you toward resilient strength in the face of abstrac- 
tion, and has oriented its course by your forms as by beacons." 


188. Harris, Night Thoughts, 165. Other authors have concentrated almost ex- 
dusively on Böhme' influence on Schelling’ later period. See Beach, The Po- 
tencis of Gods and Robert F. Brown, The Later Philosophy f Schelling. 
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84 Chapter Three 


The Mythology of Reason 


1. The Absolute Religion 


In che beginning, Hegel thought curs new religion was needed to 

ilosophers and ordinary people, to transcend the Platonic 
dichoromy between the wise" and the vulgar- In ther time together 
in Jena, however, Schelling persuaded Hegel that it is not the philoso- 
pher's task to create such a religion. Nevertheless, Hegel continued to 
insist that a new philosophy could have an effect on religion, making it 
truer to ies own essence. Hegels view, which remained unchanged 
throughout his career, was thar a completed philosophy would take on 
a form that would make it accessi varying degrees to every- 
one.That form would be a "mythology of reason; This enigmatic 
phrase appears in a fragment referred to by scholars as"eine Etbik" (its 
first words) and under the title" The Earliest System-Program of Ger- 
man Idealism” 

For many years, the authorship of the "System-Program" was in 
doubt. Ik was variously attributed to Hegel, Schelling, and Hölderlin. I 
need not rehearse the various arguments for and against Hegel’ author- 
ship here. Most Hegel scholars accept Otto Pöggeler's arguments that 

Hegel is he author, and I shall follow their lead. Pággeler dates che 
fragment to Hegel's Berne period, in late 1796 or early 1797. 

The"System-Program" reflects ambivalence about the aim of philoso- 
phy. It seems as if Hegel still clings to the idea of a new religion, yet 
depicts philosophy as an absolute science. In truth, the “System- 
Program" is Hegel’ first attempt to reconcile philosophy and religion. 
Philosophy can be popular and even religious without becoming reli- 
gion or giving primacy to religion if its content happens to be the 
Hug rmt rms that underlie all religion and folk consciousness. 

Thus, philosophy for Hegel will have as its task the recovery and per- 
fection of these preeflectivethooghe forms grated w mankind from 
time immemorial, a wisdom that has expressed itself partially and 
imperfectly in all previous art, religion, and philosophy. Genuine philos- 

1.000 P der Verfaser des äkesten Spstemprogramma des 
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ophy is unereative.' Instead, it is merely a fully adequate expression of 
this primordial wisdom. This wisdom belongs not to the consciousness 
of a people, but to its unconscious. In the Encyclopedia Logic, Hegel stares 
that “The business of philosophy consists only in bringing into con- 
sciousness explictly what people have held to be valid about thought 
from time immemorial. Thus, philosophy establishes nothing new; what 
wwe have brought forth by our reflection here is what everyone already 
takes for granted without reflection’ (ex § 22, Z; Geraets,55).'In a Zusatz 
to the Encyclopedia Logic, Hegel remarks that “We usually suppose that 
the Absolute must lie far beyond; but it is precisely whar is wholly pres- 
ent, what we, as thinkers, always carry with us and employ, even though 
we have no express consciousness of it” (x $ 24 Z: Geraets, 59).* In the 
Science of Logic, Hegel states that “The activity of thought which is at 
work in all our ideas, purposes, interests and actions is... uncon- 
sciously busy (bewusstlos geschiftig] (natural logic (die natürliche Logik]) 
Is basis is"the soul itself" (Miller, 36-37; wr. 1315-16). 

The following surreal, macabre, almost unintelligible passage from 
Hegel's Realpbilosophie manuscript of 1805-06 reflects his deep immer- 
sion in the realm of the unconscious: 

‘The human being is this night, this empty nothing, that contains 
everything in its simplicity—an unending wealth of many presen- 
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tations, images, of which none happens to occur to him—or which 
are not present. This night, the inner of nature, that exists here— 
pure self—in phantasmagorical presentations, is night all around 
it, here shoots a bloody head—there another white shape, sud- 
denly here before it, and just so disappears. One catches sight of 
this night when one looks human beings in the eye—into a night 
that becomes awful, it suspends the night of the world here in an 
opposition. In this night being has returned." 
Hegel holds the tradicional, Hermetic conception of phisopiapeennis 
all previous systems of thought— religious, mythological, 
tint at and partially unveil the same doctrine? Speculative philosophy is 
the final, fully adequate, and fully conscious form of the philosophia peren- 
nis, which can only be accomplished in modern times. In a fragment pre- 
served by Rosenkranz, Hegel writes: "From the true knowledge of [the 
principle of all philosophy], there will arise the conviction that at all 
times there has been only one and the same philosophy. So not only am. 
I promising nothing new here, but rather am I devoting my philosophi- 
cal efforts precisely to the restoration of the oldest fold things and on lib- 
erating it from the misunderstanding in which the recent times of 
unphilosophy have buried it.” This perennial character of speculation is 
made quite clear in one of the Zusätze to the Encyclopedia Logic, where 
Hegel states that “Ie should . .. be mentioned here that the meaning of 
the speculative is to be understood as being the same as what used in 
earlier times to be called the ‘mystical’ ” (nı $ 82, Z; Geraets, 133).” 
Speculation thus depends on recollection (Erinnerung), the recollection 
of the philosophia perennis. In another fragment, possibly from the same 
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period as the“System-Program,” known as“On Mythology, the Spirit of 
the People, and Art; Hegel speaks of Mnemosyne (Memory) as the 
“absolute Muse” He writes: "The work of art of mythology propagates 
itself in living tradition. As peoples grow in the liberation of their conscious- 
ness, so the mythological work of art continuously grows and clarifies and 
matures. This work of artis a general possession, the work of everyone. 
Each generation hands it down embellished to the one that follows; each 
works further toward the liberation of absolute consciousness.” 
Mnemosyne, Memory or Recollection, is the mother of the muse of the 
poet, the artist, and the philosopher. She is their access to primordial 
wisdom, knowledge of the whole. All three may hear her voice and 
express her wisdom in their own ways. Through her voice the philoso- 
pher can learn to speak the truly complete and adequate speech, which 
is speculation, the speech of the Absolute. 

The result of Hegel project was to have been, he hoped, a return to a 
more “natural” consciousness, like that possessed by che Greeks, but in a 
form that is fully modern and self-aware (co say nothing of being Protes- 
tant and Lutheran). Just as in Böhme, man's fall s necessary because his 
original unity with God and with his own true nature is an unthinking 
unity. We must be brought back to unity, but this time the unity must be 
achieved in full self-consciousness. Philosophy will constitute, in effect, 
a perfected form of living in the world, which will transform religious 
VE er and our understanding of hito science, and government of 
all aspects of man and his world. As H. S. Harris puts it, Philosophy is 
not just a nocturnal study of shadows and reflections; itis the perfected 
consciousness of human living, or an actual experience of living in the 
light of the eternal day. 

Like Aristotle, Hegel conceives the life of the philosopher as the 
“highest” form of existence. But the life” with which his philosophy is 
concerned will unite all people, the masses and the intellectuals. In the 
"System-Program” Hegel writes, “in the end enlightened and unenlight- 
ened must clasp hands, mythology must become philosophical in order 
to make the people rational, and philosophy must become mythological 
in order to make the philosophers sensible. Then reigns eternal unity 
among us. No more the look of scorn [of the enlightened philosopher 
looking down on the mob], no more the blind trembling of the people 
before its wise men and priests." 

Philosophy can become accessible to all, it can illuminate the cave 
with sunlight, if che "mythology of reason” is developed. In the same 
fragment, Hegel writes," Here I shall discuss particularly an idea which, 
as far as I know, has never occurred to anyone else—we must have a new 
mythology, but this mythology must be in the service of the Ideas, it 
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must be a mythology of reason?" But what does this mean ? How can 
speculation be a mythology, if its task isto recover the perennial thought 
forms underlying all mythology, religion, poetry, etc.? Doesn't specula- 
tion go deeper than myth? 

The phrase "mythology of reason" never occurs again in any of 
Hegel's other writings or lectures, but it provides a key to understand- 
ing Hegel's entire philosophy. To understand this unigue conception, 
something further must be said about the relation of philosophy to 
recollection. 


2. Speculation and Recollection 


Accounts of Hegel's view of the history of philosophy tend to overem- 
phasize his claim that all previous philosophy approaches what he ulti- 
mately accomplishes in speculative philosophy. What tends not to be 
emphasized is the necessary presupposition of this account: that think- 
ing man in some sense knew where he was going from the beginning, 
that the history of philosophy is not the story of the gradual creation of 
different systems of philosophy, but rather the story of the gradual rec- 
ollection of the one true”system; of wisdom itself. 

If chis is che case, one might ask: Why does Hegel insist that his final 
and adequate recollection of the truth could only have occurred “after 
history"? When we finally reach the stage at which we make the 
Absolute our own, when we know that the Absolute, which is God, is 
the consummation of a universal human consciousness, we fully grasp. 
the "Idea" of philosophy and all philosophical thought reaches closure, 
Hegel believed that this intellectual achievement could only have been 
accomplished after history itself was consummated, that is, after human. 
beings have recognized themselves as free and not determined by an 
Absolute thar stands opposed to humanity as an absolute other. The 
final form of wisdom is necessarily a self-conscious form: the Absolute 
Idea achieves full realization or disclosure through humanity's explicit 
recognition of itself as the agent of the Ideas's consummation. Hegelian 
speculation is not just another expression of the perennial philosophy, 
but an expression that understands itself as an expression of the peren- 
nial philosophy. Thus, Hegelian speculation is the in-itself of human 
consciousness finally made for-itself, made explicit. 

If speculation involves recollection then it appears to be a fundamen- 
tally passive activity. This is indeed the case, for the term speculation 
comes from speculum, ot mirror? What does the speculative philosopher 
“mirror”? Speculation holds up a mirror to the Idea itself: it allows Idea 
to comprehend itself, Hegels concept of speculation harks back to 


14. Hegel, Sstem-Program, su; Spstemprogramm, 236. Friedrich Schlegel 
claimed chat the creation of a rational mythology" was the literary aim of the 








Romantic movement. Hegel was not exactly with 
‘Romanticism, he may have been influenced by this idea. See F Schlegel, Pro 
sais, 2 vols, ed. J. Minor (Vienna: Konegen, 1906), vol. 3. 
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Pythagorass comparison of the philosophers to spectators at the 
Olympic games. The philosopher is a vehicle of the muses: an oracle 
through which Spirit expresses itself an automatic writer who passively 
watches the play of the dialectic as it develops on his page.” 

This talk of recollection” and of the"perennial philosophy” does not, 
however, imply that Hegel project is to recover a wisdom that was once 
explicit long ago, and which has since been lost. In fact, in the Berlin lec- 
tures on the Philosophy of Nature (1819-30) Hegel ridicules the idea that 
in some bygone age, when man was at one with God, he possessed a 
“consummate science” and that"since our fall from this unity some rem- 
nants and distant glimmerings of tha spiritual light have remained with 
us in myths, tradition, and other fragments, on to which the further 
education of the human race in religion has fastened, and from which all 
scientific cognition has proceeded. If it were no more difficult than this 
for consciousness to know truth, but one only had to sit on a tripod and 
utter oracles, the labour of thought would certainly be spared” (Pw $ 
246, Z; Petry 1:199).” What Hegel rejects here, irs of all, is the idea that 
‘Absolute Science or wisdom was ever, at some earlier time, wholly and 
self-consciously possessed by man. Second, even if man actually had 
possessed such wisdom, Hegel rejects the idea thar it could be recovered 
through the use of “pure imagination” or “creativity” in the Romantics’ 
sense. But this does not imply that Hegel rejects the idea of an uncon- 
scious wisdom gradually coming to more and more adequate expression 
through philosophy. 

But why should we believe in the existence of this "unconscious wis- 
dom” in che rst place? Because all philosophy is implicitly or explicitly 
dialectical in nature, and the activity of dialectic presupposes that one 
always already possesses wisdom, but in inchoate form. Dialectic is a 
recollection and explication of that wisdom. This is true of both 
Hegelian and Plaronic dialectic. The pattern of Platonic dialectic is th 
atcempts are made to define some universal, all of which prove inade- 
quate, but each of which builds on the previous attempt. For instance, 
in the Republic, Cephalus's definition of justice as "returning what one 
has borrowed" (331b) is rejected with Socrates’ counterexample of the 
crazed man who demands the return of a weapon. The participants 
immediately see that chis could not be just, that Cephaluss attempt to 
define Justice is a failure. But they could not make such a judgment— 
rejecting Cephaluss definition as wrong simply on the basis of 
Socrates's counterexample—unless they already had some pre-reflective 
access to the Idea of Justice. The key to the dialectic, then, is that the 
participants already know, in some sense, the meaning of the terms they 
aim at defining. 

In the same manner, each category of Hegel's Logic constitutes a“pro- 
visional definition of che Absolute; but each proves partial and inade- 





15, One is reminded of Jacobís dictum thar it is the task of the philosopher to 
“disclose existence” (Beiser, The Fate of Reason, 67). 
16. or a similar passage, see the Philosophy of Spirit (rs § 405. Z; Petry 2:23). 
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quate, forcing us to inquire further, and so the dialectic pushes on. We 
do not rest content with Being, or with Being-for-self or with the Mea- 
sureless or with Identity, because we experience a disparity between 
Dich category and what we somchow already know he dest be. Inthe 
Difference essay of 1801 Hegel writes: What the so-called common sense 
takes to be the rational consists similarly of single items drawn out of 
the Gives heure md of light char arise out 
of the night of totaliry and aid men to get through life in an intelli 
way... In fact, however, ics cay kde he uk 
these points of light because they have a feeling ofthe Absolute attending 
these points. 

Hegel's muse is Mnemosyne because his dialectic is a recollection of 
what our finite individual spirit has somehow already glimpsed of 
Absolute Spirit. In the Difference essay, Hegel writes of the "presupposi- 
tions” [Voraussetzungen] of philosophy. One such presupposition, he 
says is “the Absolute itself. Ir is the goal char is being sought; bur it 
already present, or how otherwise could it be sought /^" Jean Hyppolite 
writes: “In our opinion, if we are to understand Hegel’ (dialectic) we 
must assume that the whole is always immanent in the development of 
consciousness. Negation is creative because the posited term had been 
isolated and thus was itself a kind of negation. From this it follows that 
the negation of thar term allows the whole to be recaptured in each of 
its parts, Were it not for the immanence of the whole in consciousness, we 
should be unable to understand how negation can truly engender a content.” 
And Hyppolite goes on to say:"We have evidence of the immanence of 
the whole in consciousness in the teleological nature of the latter's 
development: The goal of knowledge is fixed as necessarily as the series 
of progressions. 

Dialectic is the “method” by which speculation aims to “recollect” 
unconscious wisdom and to complete the perennial philosophy. But how 
can Hegel know chat he has brought the perennial philosophy to com- 
pletion? This seems to involve a further methodological consideration 
not covered by an account of dialectic alone. In fact, itis precisely Hegel's 
understanding of speculation as a "Mythology of Reason: —his under- 

ganding of speculation as in rome sena an aecheie at tburaloms 
him to demonstrate the completeness of his recollection of the perennial 
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the Absolute is still n a certain sense, a goal" to be sought. This. 
"will become more clear in my treatment of the Phenemenelogy in the next 
Plato, of course, has his own doctrine of recollection, intended to 
in exactly the phenomenon described above: how we seem to already 
know the result we aim atin dialectic, and why we fel a every step as if we 
are recollecting something we already knew. 
19.Jean Hyppolite, The Genesis and Structure of Hege Phenomenology 
Se ere (tn eae 
versity Press, 1974), 15; my emphasis. 
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3. Speculation as“Mythic” 

In the “System-Program” Hegel writes of his Mythology of Reason: “I 
am now convinced that the highest act of Reason, the one through 
which it encompasses all Ideas, is an aesthetic act, and that truth and 
goodness only become sisters in beauty —the philosopher must possess just 
as much aesthetic power as the poet. Men without aesthetic sense is 
what our literal-minded philosophers [unsere Buchstabenphilosophen] are. 
The philosophy of che spirit is an aesthetic philosophy” During his 
Jena period, Hegel, like Schelling, claimed that art as well as philosophy 
‘gives us access to the Absolute. In the Difference essay, Hegel (ostensibly 
speaking for Schelling) writes: “Both art and speculation are in their 
essence divine service—both are a living intuition of the absolute life 
and hence a being ar one wich it.” 

At first glance, then, Hegel's “System Program” may seem to be just a 
repetition of Schelling’ ideas about "aesthetic consciousness; but it is 
nor. Unlike Schelling, Hegel does not see art as such as our means of 
experiencing the Absolute. Instead, he speaks of the “highest act of Rea- 
son" as being an aesthetic act. Somehow, rational or philosophical 
thought itself must become aestheric. But how? And how is this related 
to the conception of a Mythology of Reason? And how is it related to 
speculation? The second question, at least, seems easily answered: it is 
clear that Hegel sees mythic thought as sensuous or poetic in form. 
Later in the"System Program" he writes:"Until we express the Ideas aes- 
thetically, .e. mythologicaliy, they have no interest for the people, and con- 
versely until mythology is rational the philosopher must be ashamed of 
ic? Hegel's system, then, as a Mythology of Reason, will somehow 
sed rational thought with what I shall call myho-poetic" thought. 

When Hegel claims that philosophy must become aesthetic or mytho- 
logical, he is not recommending that philosophers write poetry, or even 
that they incorporate poetic elements into their work. Instead, Hegel is 
setting the stage for an entirely new type of thought, one that unites ele- 
ments of rational and mytho-poetic thinking at a higher level. Hegels 
project is analogous to Oetinger’s theologia emblematica, which aimed to 
uncover the"inner spiritual form" of the emblem or image—as opposed, 
om the one hand, co a purl imaginative grap of the divine, and, onthe 
oihet 10 "dead reason ofthe bamcr concept, which Kil che uch 

the image contains. Like Oetinger, Hegel is advocating athird position’ 
‘comply ew frm of ogi im ich rc dart by a 
scending and synthesizing the inadequate forms of the pure 
the abstract concept. In the “System-Program” this new form n 
Posi thought to higher level: Poetry pain hereby a higher dign? 
he writes."She becomes at the end once more what she was in the begin- 
ning: che teacher of mankind." 
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Here an obvious question arises: Doesn't Hegel reject “picture think- 
ing” and isnt char precisely what"mytho-poetic thinking” is? Hegel does 
indeed reject picture thinking, but he also rejects its opposite, "abstract" 
thinking.” When Hegel rejects a pair of opposites, however, one can be 
sure that they have not been rejected: they have been aufgehoben; they 
have been cancelled, but also taken up and preserved. Donald Phillip 
Verene makes this same point:" The thought of Vorstellung must be aufge- 
hoben in absolute knowing. The image of Vorstellung . . . must be there in 
absolute knowing in a transformed sense.” Hegels speculation will be a 
"sublation" of the truth of Bild and the truth of Begriff. So how exactly 
does Hegel's speculation accomplish chis? How does it unite the mytho- 
poetic and the rational? 

Unlike "picture-thinking" poetry, myth, art, etc.—Hegel’s specula- 
tion involves the use of concepts, ideas, or universals. Here, however, the 
dissimilarity ends, for although the matter of Hegels philosophy its 
employment of concepts rather than images—is substantially different 
from mytho-poetic thought, its form is strikingly similar. 

Hegel's system is a complete conceptual speech about the whole, but 
it is not merely a network of abstract concepts. Instead it takes the form 
of a concrete totality. In the introduction to the Phenomenology, Hegel 
defines philosophy as the“actual knowledge of what truly is" (Miller, 46; 
pa, 57) In fact, his philosophical aim is the traditional one: to give 
account of Substance che really real However, itis the totali of he y 
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Walter Cerf's translation of Faith and Knowledge, writes:"Speculative philoso- 
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Seite der Individualität; Miller, 233; rc, 256). Elsewhere Hegel writes: "Spire is 
thus self-supporting, absolute, real being” (Miller, 264; 76, 289). These obser- 
vations correspond exactly to Aristotles conception of Substance (ousa). In. 
Hegels 1830 lecture manuscript for che Lectures onthe Philesophy of World His- 
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tem that itself gives us this reality.” Every “provisional definition of the 
Absolute” within the system, that is, every category, must fall short 
because no one category can express all of what the Absolute is. Thus, 
the system does not describe the Absolute, it gives form to the Absolute 
itself. Hegels philosophy does not tell us what Substance or the 
Absolute is (in the manner, for instance, of Aristotle's philosophy), it 
brings the Absolute into being. Why ? Because ic is through speculation that 
the Idea becomes for-itself, that "God" achieves self-awareness and thus 
completion. This completed or actualized divine is the Absolute.” 

Recall the previously quoted fragment preserved by Rosenkranz: 

Every individual is a blind link in the chain of absolute necessity, 
along which the world develops. Every individual can raise himself 
to domination over a great length of this chain only if he realizes 
the goal of this great necessity and, by virtue of this knowledge, 
learns to speak the magic words which evoke its shape. The knowl 
of how to simultaneously absorb and elevate oneself beyond the 
total energy of suffering and antithesis that has dominated the 
world and all forms of its development for thousands of years— 
this knowledge can be gathered from philosophy alone." 
The magic words are the categories of Hegelian philosophy. The magic 
power is dialectic guided by recollection. And, as we shall shortly find, 
our access to this power is through a form of imagination. (I discuss the 
nature of Hegelian imagination in section 5.) 

I is important to see the radical difference between Hegelian thought 
and all other forms of philosophy. Non-Hegelian philosophy answers 
such questions as “What is God?” or “Whar is Being?” by equating its 
subject matter with some property or universal: "God is water" or "God 
is the Unmoved Mover" ot God fs Nature We can call this mode of 
thought propositional or predicative. It takes some object as given, and 
precedes to describe it by attaching one or more predicates to it, usually 
after lengthy argumentation. 

‘The problem wich this form of thought, as Hegel points out in the 
preface to the Phenomenology, is that it draws a rigid distinction between 
subject and predicate (Miller, 38: rc, 47). One may laboriously demon- 





tory, he writes that“it is proved in philosophy by speculative knowing that 
Reason—and we can adopt this expression for the moment without 
detailed discussion of its relationship ro God— is substance and infinite. 
power... tis substance, e. char through which and in which all reality has 
its being and subsistence. ... Reason is self-sufficient and contains its end 
within brings itself into existence and carries itself into effect” (Nis- 
bec, 27-28; von, 20-21). I shall discuss this topic more fully in Chapter 5. 
29. Hegel writes in the System of Ethical Lif." What is truly universal is intu- 
iin, whe what i ry paria che able conce (Sem of sbi 
Life, 100). German edition: System der Sitlicpket, and ed., ed. G. Lasson 

( s Felix Meiner Verlag, 1923). 415. 

30."God is only God in so aras he knows Himself this self-knowledge of 
God, becomes a self-knowledge in man, and maris knowledge of God.” (7s § 
564; Wallace, 298). 
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strate chat "God is good" but we know that the two terms are connota- 
tively different. The predicate does not exhaustively present the subjects 
nature to us. We may decide to add other predicates:" God is good; and. 
"just; and “all-knowing” etc. But unless we can demonstrate that we 
have completely captured the essence of God our knowledge is not 
absolute (See LPR 3:271,277-78; vPR, 196, 203).” Thus the predicative or 
propositional approach is inherently incapable of giving us what we 
want. The predicate of a proposition always places the subject in a higher, 
wider, or more inclusive genus, for instance, "Man is mortal; “Dogs are 
mammals; etc. But Hegel conceives the Absolute as the Whole itself, as 
the ultimate category beyond which there is no higher category. Hegel 
does not tell us what the Absolute is. Hegel's thought gives form to the 
Absolute itself. Yet the dialectic is driven precisely by the supersession of 
categories— "provisional definitions of the Absolute" which purport 
to say what the Absolute is, but only say part. Hegel can say that his sys- 
tem is complete because it achieves closure as a circle of thought; his, 
lia is exactly what it sounds like, an encirclement. His philo- 
sophical method" (if it can be described as such) is qualitatively differ- 
ent from the propositional method of philosophy char I have described. 
row a term from the Jungian Erich Neumann, Hegel' specula- 
tion is "circumscription: In his book Tbe Origins and History of Conscious- 
ness, Neumann discusses mytho-poetic thought and its origins in the 
unconscious. Contrasting mytho-poetic thought with propositional 
thought, he writes: 
The way of the unconscious is different. Symbols gather around 
the thing to be explained, understood, interpreted. The act of 
becoming conscious consists in the concentric 
around the object, all circumscribing and descri 
from many sides. Each symbol lays bare another essential side of 
the object to be grasped, points to another facet of meaning. Only 
the canon of these symbols congregating about the center in ques- 
tion, the coherent symbol group, can lead to an understanding of 
what the symbols point to and of what they are trying to express.” 
Myth, in other words, does not attempt to pin down its subject mat- 
ter by definitively predicating one or more qualities of it. It does nor say 
"God is just X" or^ Nature is just Y? Instead, it talks around" its object, 
describing it in many, sometimes conflicting ways, each of which indi- 
cates something true about it. As Neumann says, only the canon of 
these symbols congregating about the center in question, only the 
whole, is true. The Egyptians, for instance, devised a number of different 
and mutually contradictory cosmologies, all of which they seemed to 
regard as equally true. As Henri and H. A. Frankfort write: 
‘The mythopoetic mind, tending toward the concrete, expressed the 
irrational, not in our manner, but by admitting the validity of sev- 
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eral avenues of approach at one and the same time. ... We should 
not doube thar mythopoetic thought fully recognizes the unity of 
each phenomenon which it conceives under so many different 
guises; the many-sidedness of its images serves to do justice to the 
complexity of the phenomena." 

The form of Hegel’ speculation is identical with mytho-poetic cir- 
cumscription: Hegel rejects propositional thought, which would define 
the Absolute, and instead “talks around” or “thinks around” the 
Absolute, revealing at each point some aspect or part of it. The totality 
‘of Hegel's philosophical speech is the Truth, the Absolute itself. The dif- 
ference between Hegel’s speculation and mytho-poetic thought is that. 
the points through which his circle of truth is described are not primarily 
images, metaphors, or symbols, but concepts. Unlike conventional philo- 
sophical thought, however, he employs these concepts in a radically 
different way. The form of this thought is identical wich my 
“circumscription.” We can see, then, that Hegel has accomplished exactly 
what I described earlier: the creation of a new form of thought, which 
takes up and thus in a sense “unites” elements of both abstract, philo- 
sophical thought, and mytho-poetic thought. His is truly a mythology 
of reason: a new myth-form made of ideas, a mytho-poetic creation that 
is not concrete" in its elements but only in its totality, as the concrete 
universal, as the Absolute." 

To employ a term that was important in Hegel's early philosophy of 
nature (and to which I shall return in later chapters), the Absolute is lit- 
erally embodied in the pus aeher of thought. Hago ropa 
speech is not an account of the Absolute, it is he concrete, aetherial real 
ization of the Absolute itself. Oetingers progressive corporealization of 
the”spirit body” has become Hegel's "concrete universal. As in Oetinger, 
God or the Idea is becoming progressively "better embodied; First it 
‘exists in inchoate form, in nature, then in human institutions, in art and 
in religion, and then finally it reaches perfection in the ideal medium: 
the pure seer of thought realized in speeulaive philosophy Hegstä 
system is the aether body of the Absolute, Oetinger's Geistleibli 

This does not mean that Hegel believed that everything is" ides" The 
Logic has as its result that the Idea is consummated, and becomes 
Absolute, through its self-reflection. Each category of the Logic is a"pro- 
visional definition of the Absolute (or of the Idea)” This science consti- 
tutes an independent and self-contained totality of thought, forming a 
circle. But, as I have said, this science is only aetherial, in some sense 
unreal. The Philosophy of Nature and Philosophy of Spirit are accounts of 
the forms in which the Idea embodies itself, seeking” the self-reflection 
conceived in the Logic. In Absolute Spirit, the Absolute Idea, which is 
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merely the concept of self-reflection, achieves actual self-reflection. Phi- 
losophy, the highest form of Spirit, is a complete account of Idea in-itself 
(Logic), become for-itself (Nature and Spirit). This does not imply char 
Nature and Spirit are "really" just logical categories. Instead, the cate- 
gories do nor become fully real until they become Nature and Spirit. 

Ik might be objected thar my comparison of Hegel's speculation with 
mytho-poetic thought leaves out the element of the transcendent— 
whether cthonic or numinous—that is always present in mytho-poetic 
thought. Mythic circumscription, unlike propositional thought, does not 
seek to make its object fully transparent. There is always an element of 
mystery— and che warning that any attempt to penetrate this mystery is. 
hubris. What could be more unlike Hegel? Hegel rejects a transcendent 
‘Absolute and claims to have achieved Absolute Knowing. By Greek stan- 
dards, Hegel is undeniably guilty of hubris. His Absolute is Spirit or Idea 
come to consciousness of itself through the activity of speculation: the 
divine (the Absolute) cannot be without humanity. It is man who“actual- 
izes" God, and thus man becomes, if not God, then certainly a demigod. 
Hegel can, however, legitimately claim that he has completed or per- 
fected mytho-poetic thought, and thar this achievement is true and veri- 
fiable, not empty hubris. The aim of mytho-poetic circumscription is to 
reveal all aspects of a primordial phenomenon through a cluster of 
images and stories. Bur there is never any guarantee chat the circle is 
complete, hence there always remains an clement of mystery. Hegel, 
however, believes he can demonstrate that his system closes the circle. 
Thus, he can claim with some plausibility that he has removed all mys- 
tery from the Absolute. He employs mythic circumscription, and uses 
concepts in a quasi-aesthetic manner, but by closing the circle he turns 
mytho-poetic circumscription into an absolute science. 


4. Further Parallels Between Speculation and Myth 


In his Myth and Philosophy, Lawrence J. Hatab contrasts mythic thought 
with conceptual reason on a number of points, allowing us to establish 
even more clearly the similarity of Hegelian speculation to mytho- 
poetic thought.” 

First, Hatab claims thar"Myths express what is unique while concepts 
express what is common.” This means that “Myth does not subsume 
particular occurrences under general laws or abstract classifications; 
Recall char Hegel conceives the Absolute as the Whole, and there is noth- 
ing higher or more inclusive than the Whole. Thus in Hatabs terms, 
Hegel rejects conceptual reason precisely because his subject matter is 
unique, the fully concrete Concrete, the true individual. 

Second, Hatab claims that "In myth, there is no separation of form 
and content, thought and sensation. This means that there is no rift in. 
the mytho-poetic consciousness between the form of experience and the 
meaning-content it imparts: thunder is immediately experienced as the 

36.See Lawrence J. Hatab, Myth and Philosophy: A Contes of Truths (Lasalle: 
Open Court, P es de 

37. Ibid., 30-31. 

38. Ibid., 30-31. 
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anger of the gods. Henri and H. A. Frankfort write that modern science 
“creates an increasingly wide gulf between our perception of the phe- 
nomena and the conceptions by which we make them comprehensible. 
We ee the sun ie and set, but we chink of the earth a moving around 
the sun. We see colors, but we describe them as wave- 

Hegel saw the natural sciences as increasingly devaluing or nullifying 
ordinary experience and alienating the great bulk of humanity. Part of 
the aim of Hegel's system is to restore something of the“undivided con- 
sciousness” of the ancients. Like Rousseau, however, he does not seek to 
go back to the golden age, bur to realize something of it in the modern 
age. Hegel does not reject modern scientific procedure and its method of 
explanation, but he does seek to heal the divide between intellectuals — 
scientists, philosophers—and laymen, the Platonic “wise” and “vulgar.” 
This is che explicit goal of the "mythology of reason; as stated in the 
"System-Program." 

In his system, Hegel incorporates the data of the natural sciences of 
his time in a Philosophy of Nature. By showing humanity a God who 
expresses Himself (in part) in nature, he hoped to reconnect science 
with the experience of the divine, and specifically with the concrete 
presence of the divine.” In the “System-Program’ Hegel writes that "we 
are told so often thar the great mob must have a religion of the senses. 
But not only does the great mob need ir, the philosopher needs it too” 
(Harris, su; ro, 23s). 

What Hegels system promises is a transformed experience of the 
world, in which we see familiar things in a new light. Science, poetry, art, 
religion, the state, are all seen to be expressions or embodiments of the 
Absolute. Ordinary things suddenly take on new meaning. That which 
had been thought to be a human contrivance, carried out only for finite 
human ends, devoid of any higher meaning, mystery, or religious signifi- 
cance—that is to say, what had been thought so quintessentially mod- 
ern—is now suddenly imbued with spiritual significance, the full sys- 
tematic scope of which can only be experienced by the typical 
consciousness as sublime. Thus, Hegel attempts to heal the rift in the 
modern consciousness between thought and sensation, or thought and 
experience, by giving us a new form of experience. The very modern sci- 
entific and philosophical ideas that formerly seemed to cut us off from 
experience and from our intuitions of the divine are now seen to be 
moments of a system of experience that constitutes the divine itself.* 
Hegels system is an attempt to “re-enchant” the world, to re-invest 
nature with the experience of the numinous lost with the death of the 
mythical consciousness. 

Third, Harab claims that" Myrh is passive and receptive while concep- 
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tual reason is active.”® Hatab characterizes the “activity” of conceptual 
reason as in: "abstraction, analysis, synthesis, and judgement" 
which essentially take an object apart in order to get to its”real" nature. 
Hegel, of course, calls these procedures of conceptual reason "the 
Understanding" (Verstand) and holds that if we are to know truth, we 
must rise above this level. Speculative philosophy, by contrast, is not cre- 
ative, it is recollective. Speculative philosophy is not active, it is "essen- 
tially receptive, uncritical.” The speculative philosopher is not in control 
of his thoughts. He is enthralled” by what he is thinking about. 

Fourth, Hatab writes that"In myth, language and the world are coex- 
tensive Words are not taken as mere "signs" for things, but are 
thought of as wedded to the things themselves, even as expressing the 
nature of things. Knowing an objects name was even thought to give the 
knower magical powers over it. This understanding of language is char- 
acteristic of the Hermetic tradition. For Hegel, words do nor carry alit- 
eral "magic power" though, as we have seen, he does speak of the 

"magic words" that evoke the”shape" of the Absolute. Hegel's completed 
speech of the Absolute is identical to its object. Hegels system does not. 
describe the Absolute, it embodies the Absolute. To give it voice is to 
give it being." Thus itis no stretch of the imagination to call words that 
all their object into being magic words.” 

Fifth, Hatab claims that "In myth there is no conceptual distinction 
between illusion and truth.“ For the mythic mentality anything that is. 
experienced may be meaningful. Thus dreams, which to the modern 
mind are illusory, are deeply significant to the mytho-poetic mind. 
‘There isan to this way of thinking in Hegel. The dialectic does 
not concern itself at each step with truth. In fact it moves by "canceli 
false, partial, or illusory positions. Speculation embraces the partial and 
the fake. All ideas are standpoints of consciousness on the way to 
Absolute Knowing. This is most obvious in the Phenomenology of Spirit, 
where numerous false and self-deluding standpoints—Sense-Certainty, 
Stoicism, Scepticism, the Unhappy Consciousness, the Beautiful Soul, 
erc.—are transcended, but simultaneously incorporated as necessary 
components in the development of Spirit. 

5. Imagination and the Symbolic Forms 
Hegel's dialectic functions through recollection of the whole, which it 
aims to fully articulate. Individual categories, “provisional definitions of 


the Absolute” prove inadequate, because of their failure to fully express 
our recollected intuition of what the whole is. They only say part. But 








43. Hatab, Myth and Philosopy, 33. 

43. Ibid, 33. 

gin his Phiesopby f Nature of 1803-4 that "the speaking of he 
Fisher with als s rei. Whacie uem in aci what speak ta ael 
and that to which it speaks is again itself” (quoted in Harris, Night Thoughts, 


243). 
46. Hatab, Myth and Philosophy, 15- 
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what is the mechanism by which a new, further category is selected? In 
other words, how are the transitions made in the dialectic? To answer 
this question, we must examine che role of imagination in Hegel's sys- 
tem. 

The connection between recollection, imagination, and wisdom is 
found in the Hermetic tradition and its^"art of memory" I want to sug- 
gest thar Hegel's speculative activity be considered along the lines of 
what has been called “active imagination.” Antoine Faivre characterizes 
active imagination—"the essential component of esotericism"—as “a 
form of imagination inclined to reveal and use mediations of all kinds, 
such as rituals, symbolic images, mandalas, intermediary spirits?" 
“Imagination” suggests, of course, the image. It seems straightforwardly 
to be the faculty that produces images. Bur this is not its primary signif 
icance. Imagination consists fundamentally in a kind of ingenuity for 
giving form to something, sometimes to the truth. 

Verene describes the role of imagination in Hepel' dialectical transi- 
tions as follows:"Spirit requires an ingenious act, in which through an 
immediate act of its own wit it produces a new standpoint. It requires 
the power of ingenium. ... Spirit must suddenly project a new reality for 
itself out of a reality in which it finds itself becoming exhausted and dis- 
membered.” Ingenium is equivalent to Faivre’s active imagination. But 
Verene argues that Hegel's imagination is fundamentally uncreative, for 
it depends on recollection. Verene writes thar the Hegelian Erinnerung— 
or Er-innerung, as Hegel also writes it—strongly implies an “inwardizing 
of the subject.” Faivre, in a commentary on the Rosicrucian Chemical 
Wedding, makes the same observation: er-innern means both "to remem- 
ber" and”to go deeply into ones self" What the philosopher remembers. 
when he goes deeply into himself are archai, to use Verene’s term. 
“Archai. .. are drawn forth from consciousness suddenly and without 
method, that is, without some set procedure. Consciousness turns to 
itself and suddenly has in its hands something of itself that it did not 
know was there in any explicit sense. This drawing forth of archai is... 
recollecting in its primordial sense.” 

‘The subtext to the transitions in Hegel's dialectic is his use of recol- 
lected patterns of thought from the philosophical, religious, and mysti- 
cal traditions. These include what might be called "symbolic forms,” 
many of which are Hermetic in their origins or associations. Some of 
these show up as illustrative metaphors or images in Hegel's writing. 


4. aie writes thats party unde th npitaion f he Corpus Hr 
peti hat memory an imagination are sociated othe point of 
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48 Faive, Access to Western Esotericsm, 13. 
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50. Verene, Hegel's Recollection, 3. 

51. Faivre, Aces to Western Esotercim, 169- 

53. Verene, Hagel Rerlletin, 24. 
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Others are explicitly referred to only from time to time, but always seem. 
to be at work beneath the surface, giving form to the system itself. These 
include the Hermetic-mystical symbolic forms of the triangle (the triad, 
or trinity), the square, the ennead, and the circle (the alchemical 
ouroburos, which, incidentally, personifies Mercury or Hermes). 

Hegel frankly admits chat he is drawing on this perennial resource. In 
face, he seems to revel in it. In his early Philosophy of Nature, Hegel refers 
reverently to“the Elders” which H. S. Harris has argued refers to both 
Paracelsus and Böhme." As Harris notes, even where Hegel desing 
from more recent sources he insists“on finding an earlier pedigree . 
Paracelsus and Böhme?" In the preface to he Phenomenelgy he writes 
that"the triadic form must not be regarded as scientific when it is reduced 
to a lifeless schema, a mere shadow. .. . Kant rediscovered this triadic 
form by instinct, but in his work it was still lifeless and uncomp 
hended; since then it has, however, been raised to its absolute signifi- 
cance, and with it the true form in its true content has been presented, 
so thar the Concept of Science has emerged” (Miller, 29; rc, 37). 

The reference to Kant having rediscovered (wiedergefundne) the triadic 
for indicates daz Hegel regens i asa perennial ea, alo indices 
that he regards himself as truly reviving and doing justice to the triadic 
form, as well as raising it to the level of ‘science” Tenute) In the 
Science of Logic (1812) a similar passage appears: "Kant did not apply the 
infinitely important form of triplicity—with him it manifested itself at 
first only as a formal spark of light—to the genera of his categories 
(quantity, quality, etc.), but only to their species which, too, alone he 
called categories. Consequently he was unable to hit on the third to 
quantity and quality” (Miller, 327; w1 1:365).* Consider also one of the 
Zusätze co the Encyclopedia Logic, in which Hegel remarks that“Any divi- 
sion is to be considered genuine when it is determined by the Concept. 
So genuine division is, frst of all, tripartite; and then, because particu- 
larity presents itself as doubled, che division moves on to fourfoldness as 
well, In the sphere of spirit trichotomy predominates, and it is one of 
Kant merits to have drawn attention to this“ (sr $ 230, Z; Geraets, 298). 











53. Hara Night Though 2740 
sa. Ibid. 278. 
55. This passage from the Phenomenology is often distorted by well-meaning 
commentators who see Hegel’s apparent obsession with triadic form as an 
‘embarrassing superstition. For instance, Gustav Müller treats the passage as 
follows:"According to the Hegel legend one would expect Hegel to recom. 
mend dir ipic: But ater saying cha i was derived rom Kant he cali 
‘lifeless schema...” See Miller, The Hegel Legend of" Thesis-Antithesis- 
Synthesis "in The Heel Myth and Legend ed jon Stewart (Eranetn, Il: 
western University Press, 1996), 302. Müller, however, 
Torts what Hogl ha sal As have pone ou, Heg ay hac Kant rl 
‘covered triadic form, not chat it derives from Kant. Further, Hegel says (in 
Miller translation) that criadic form is unscientific” when itis reduced to a 
lifeless schema” (emphasis added). He does not say that it is always a"lifeless 
schema” A cursory glance a the structure of Hegel system shows that he 
thought here was sme fein thi ol schema yt 
“third” Hegel refers to is Measure. 
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In che next section, I will discuss Hegel’ use of triadiciry, by way of a 
discussion of the “Triangle fragment” and the triangle diagram.” As to 
the square, the third of the twelve theses composed and defended by 
Hegel as part of his doctoral exam in Jena in 1801 reads as follows:"The 
square is the law of nature, che triangle of spirit.” In his early philoso- 
phy of nature, Hegel conceives nature as containing within itself "resting 
motion, which involves four dimensions: three spatial, and one tempo- 
tal. He refers to this as the “squareness” of nature." (Spirit, by contrast, 
is a triangle composed of the dimensions of time itself: past, present, 
and future.) As Harris sums up Hegel's early views:" The eternal reality. 
for theoretical contemplation by the mind is a four dimensional spatio- 
temporal equilibrium. 'Squareness' is the simplest schema for this that 
we can construct in pure intuition?” Heinz Kimmerle has suggested 
that Hegel attempted to "map" the parts of his early, quadripartite sys 
tem onto the four moments of "resting motion." In the next section we 
will see how the square works into Hegel discussion of the"Divine Tri- 
angle? I will have more to say about Hegel's endorsement of the doc- 
tine of the four elements later. 

As to the ennead, Hegel's system as a whole is a triad, each element of 
which is a separate science, divided according to three chief moments, 
which are analyzed in turn into three constitutive moments, which are 
themselves analyzed into their three constitutive moments. This means 
that each major subdivision of each science is a triad of enneads, “nines” 
(meaning that each science is an ennead of enneads). The "Doctrine of 
Being" in the Logic is subdivided into Quality, Quantity, and Measure. 
Quality is subdivided into Being, Determinate Being, and Being-for-self. 
Being is subdivided into Being, Nothing, and Becoming. And so on. The 
system is a triad of triads of triads of triads of triads. 

Hegel describes his system in the Encyclopedia Logic, however, as a'cir- 
cle of circles'i" The whole . . . presents itself as a circle of circles, each of 
which is a necessary moment, so that the system of its peculiar elements 





$7. G. W. F. Hegel Phiosopbical Disrtation on the Orbits of he Planets (1801). 
receded by the 12 Theses Defended on August 27, 1801, trans. Pierre Adler, Grad- 
wate Faculty Philosophy Journal 1 (1987): 269-309: 276. Adler is employing 
Georg Lamson edion of he Diseratin, which has hi German raati 
and the original Latin on facing pages. See Hegel, Sämtliche Werke, vol 1, Erste 
Dradudrifn (Leipzig Feli Meiner Veg 1939). Hegel does not waver 
from chis proposition in later years. In che. on the Philosophy of Nature 
shen she Bern pero (she yar 0) lg en he Si 
the Fundamental form of neces n he trad (pe 248, Z Per a) The 
triangle and square represent of course, and fourness. N 
sum of three and four, is number in the Hermetic tradition. Julius 
Evola writes" ically Seven. the Three added to the. 
Four... Seven isthe manifestation ofthe creative principles (trad) in eaa 
tion to the world made up of the four elements; the full expression of nature 
creating nature (natura naturans) in action” (Evola, The Hermetic Tradition, 52). 
58. Parris Nit Thos, 86-87 90-31 
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(1801-1807): Hegel-Studien « (1967): 21-100. 
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constitutes the whole Idea— which equally appears in each single one of. 
them (ex § 15; Geraets, 39). Circularity is a perennial image associated 
with Hermeae and mystical thought, Interestingly the phrase ben kai 
pan or hen to pan is associated with the alchemical symbol of the 
ouroburos. The Greek phrase is often written inside or around the ser- 
pent^ Erich Neumann, in The Origins and History of Consciousness, sug- 
gests that the ouroburos is not just an alchemical symbol but an archetype 
of the collective unconscious symbolizing the original unity of all things 
and che return to that unity 
Notice, however, that the archai that Hegel adopts as imaginative 
“guides” to speculation (i.e, at the level of "meta-speculation") are all 
mathematical or geometrical. To be sure, other sorts of “images” occur 
in Hegel, but only as illustrations of his concepts. In an"aphorism from. 
the" Wastebook” (written between 1803 and 1806), Hegel states:"In phi- 
losophizing there is nothing to be represented. Now and then there is. 
an image. Men cling to this. The tabula rasa of Aristotle is accidental and. 
used as a makeshift. Everyone is familiar with this. However, it does not 
express the essence of Aristotles concept of the soul” In short, 
metaphors or images are a bonus, an aid to understanding only. In order. 
to be understood, from time to time, Hegel must write, as Jacob Böhme 
would put it, "according to a creaturely way and manner, otherwise you 
could not understand” Many of Hegel's images or archetypes are drawn 
from the Hermetic-alchemical and mystical traditions, as I will show in 
later chapters. (These include caput mortuum, aether, and the four ele- 
ments.) But in terms of Hegel's”metaphilosophy” his guiding images are 
mathematical-geometrical alone. (In the next section I will explore the 
image of the triangle.) 
What are we to make, then, of the following remark from Hegel’s 
1805 Lectures on the History of Pbüosophy ? 
[There isa] method of representing the universal content by means 
of numbers, lines and geometric figures. These are figurative, but 
not concretely so, as in the case of myths. Thus it may be said chat 
eternity is a circle, the snake that bites its own tail [Le, che 
ourohuros; see above]. This is only an image, but Spirit does not 
require such a symbol. There are people who value such methods 





6. Soe Conc Abe y The Philosopher's Stone, 142. Hen kai pan is also 


sometimes symbolized by a cosmic egg- See also Coudert, Leibniz and he 
Kabbalab, 95. 
62. See Neumann, Origins and Evola in The Hermetic Tradition 





History, 
traces the phrase“hen to pan” and its connection to the ouroburo to the 
Chrysopcia of Cleopatra (Marciano codex (Venice), ms. 2325. fl. 
1886; and ms 2527, fol. 196). He writes (pp. 20-21), The alchemical 
‘of One the Allis, the crde:aline or morement tha encloses within felt 
and contains in itself both its end and beginning. In Hermetism this symbol 
expresses the universe and, at the same time, the Great Work [i.e the prepa 
ration ofthe Philosophers Stone)” 
63.G. W. Hegel ”Aphorisms from the Wastebook trans. Susanne Klein, 
David L. Roochnik, and George Elliott Tucker Independent Journal f Pbloo- 
phy 3 (1979): 1-6; s. Werke 1:562. 
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of representation, bur these forms do not go far. (LHP 1:88; Werke 
18:109-10)* 

This sounds as if Hegel is rejecting che use of symbolic forms alto- 
gether, bu hat is not che cue. He i simply saying hat the use o go- 
‘metrical images, like all images, is limited and not fully adequate for the. 
presentation of philosophical wisdom; images cannot replace the "con- 
ceptual" language of philosophy. But my claim about Hegel’ “symbolic 
forms" is not that they are forms which occur in the text, but that they 
are forms that lie beneath the text, structuring it, although to be sure, 
we do find Hegel sometimes explicitly reflecting on these forms—as in 
the famous circle of circles" passage. 

Hegel's speculation, as I have characterized it, is a sophisticated, post- 
Kantian reappropriation of the memory magic and “active imagination” 
of Hermetic thinkers such as Bruno and Böhme. The doctrine of a 
perennial philosophy or of a "collective unconscious” was an Hermetic 
commonplace. It now becomes clear why and how Hegel could take 
alchemy and the Kabbalah, and the thought of such men as Böhme, seri- 
ously. He saw them as expressions of the unconscious wisdom of Spirit- 
in-itself, of the perennial philosophy. In this respect, Hegel was very 
much in tune with the spirit of his time, in which, "There persisted a 
strong sense of the possibility thar embedded in che accretions of 
alchemical literature lay important cruths expressed in symbolic form.”” 

Hegel's attitude toward the Hermetic tradition was cautious, but cau- 
tiously approving. Hegel saw the Hermetic tradition as a manifestation 
of unconscious wisdom, of the perennial philosophy, struggling to tran- 
ascend its purely sensuous form. This explains his strongly positive atti- 
tude to Böhme, even though Böhme grossly violates Hegel’s prohibition 
on "picture-thinking” Hegels claim is that Böhme comes close to the 
truth, even though he is caught in the hard, knotty oak of the senses.” 
What accounts for Bóhmes inspiration? My contention is that Hegel 
would have co admit that eternal truth simply happens to "well up” in 
certain special individuals, in the form of certain archetypal forms of 
expression. Hegel refers to religions as "sprouting up fortuitously, like 
the flowers and creations of nature, as foreshadowings, images, repre- 
sentations, without [our] knowing where they come from or where they 





64. Hegel makes similar remarks in the Science f Logic" To take numbers and 


‘geometrical figures (as the circle, triangle etc. have often been taken), simply 
as symbols (the circle, for example, as a symbol for eternity the. of 
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are going to” (ter i196; vp 1106). Hegel states rhat"Religion is a 
ting of the divine spirit, not an invention of human beings but an 
of the divine at work, of che divine productive process within humanity" 
(cen 1130; ver 1:46). Recall the Zusatz to the Encyclopedia Logic quoted 
earlier:"It should... be mentioned here that the meaning of the specu- 
lative is to be understood as being che same as what used in earlier times. 
to be called che mystical: ^* 

6 The*Divine Triangle” and the Triangle Diagram 
Irurn now to what can be regarded as an early, fascinating, but abortive 
attempt on Hegel's part to realize the Mythology of Reason: the so- 
called "Divine Triangle” fragment. The “Divine Triangle" shows Hegel 
conscious reappropriation of Hermetic thought, as well as his "return" to. 
Christianity. In Hegel's early musings on the "new religion" there was 
something vaguely anti-Christian about the whole project, a charge that 
Christianity is somehow “unnatural.” Certainly there is nothing "Chris- 
tian’ about the “System-Program” fragment, no suggestion that its 
Mythology of Reason is to involve a revivification of Christian myth. 
With the Divine Triangle, however, Hegel seems to make his peace with 
Christianity. Pare of the project of the Mythology of Reason now seems 
to be a reconciliation between philosophical reason and a specifically 
Christian revelation. 

The Divine Triangle fragment no longer survives. A description of it, 
as well as some quotations, were preserved by Rosenkranz. Scholars dis- 
agree about when it was written. Rosenkranz says in the winter of 
1804-05. More recently, Heinz Kimmerle has argued for the spring of 
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1804." The manuscript may have been accompanied by diagrams, none 
of which survive. (Hegel's triangle diagram, ro be discussed shortly, does 
nor correspond to the remarks in the Divine Triangle fragment.) 

In his discussion of the fragment, Rosenkranz asserts that it belongs 
to atheosophical” phase in Hegel’ development." In fact, Rosenkranz 
claims thar the “theosophical” phase begins in the Frankfurt period. 
(This is interesting, for one thing, because, as noted in the last chapter, 
Hegel’s time in Frankfurt was marked by an association with Freema- 
sonty.) Rosenkranz claims that Hegel abandoned the approach of the 
Triangle fragment because "the lack of correspondence between the 
image-form and the form of pure thinking became too great" This 
view is wrongheaded. As we shall see, the Triangle fragment is heavily 
laden with mytho-poetic language and preoccupied with what 
Rosenkranz calls “geometrizing” but this is all to be found in the later 
writings, especially the Phenomenology of Spirit, the Logic and the Philoso- 
phy of Nature. 

‘Rosenkranz suggests that Hegel may have been inspired in part by 
the works of Franz von Baader. As was discussed in chapter 1, Hegel 
tried for many years to curry Baader’s favor. This must be r as 
quite peculiar, as Baader was the leading occultist of his era, dismissed 
by many as a crank. In particular, Rosenkranz suggests that it was 
Baader's 1798 essay, On the Pythagorean Square in Nature or the Four Regions. 
of the World, that served as Hegel's source for the Triangle fragment. H. 
S. Harris (drawing on the research of Helmut Schneider) summarizes 
this essay as follows: 

In Baaders essay the 3 domains of narural history (animal, veg- 
erable, mineral) and the 3 types of matter (combustible, salty, 
earthy) are subordinated under 3 "basic forces" or"principles' (üre, 
water, earth). These elements would remain inert, however, were it 
not for the 4th principle (air) which enlivens them. The relation of 
the 4 elements is symbolically portrayed as a triangle with a point 
in the middle (representing air). This symbol (triangle with a 
point) Baader calls Queeratin o Pythagorean Square.” 
‘The alchemical, and specifically Paracelsian, influence on Baader triads 
and his symbolism is clear. As Harris points out, the triangle with cen- 
tral point was also used by Böhme." Rosenkranz suggests a Böhmean 
influence on the Hegelian Triangle fragment. As we shall see, it 
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Böhme' influence (and perhaps also that of Oetinger) chat is indeed 
decisive.” 

Rosenkranz summary of the Triangle fragment is as follows: 

To express the life of the Idea, [Hegel] constructed a triangle of tri 
angles, which he suffered to move through one another in such a way 
that each one was not only at one time extreme and at another time 
middle generally, but also it had to go through this process inter- 
nally with each of its sides. And then, in order to maintain the ideal 
plasticity of unity amid this rigidity and crudity of intuition, to 
maintain the fluidity of che distinctions represented as triangle and 
sis be went on consent roche further babar of expressing 
the rotality as [a] square rests triangles and their process. 
Bure errs hate ger ein che og oto Hs hear 
any rate he broke off at the construction of the animal [Thier].” 
H. S. Harris has offered an ingenious reconstruction of the geometrical 
theosophy of the Triangle fragment, but as we cannot be sure that it 
expresses what Hegel actually had in mind, I will not go through the 
details of Harriss reconstruction here.* 

‘As Rosenkranz points out, Hegel's preoccupation with triadicity does 
not simply reflect an infatuation with Böhmean symbolism, but also a 
conscious attempt to embrace the Christian Trinity, to bring it into 
philosophical speculation. Rosenkranz writes:“He wanted now to grasp. 
the Trinity in the triangle of triangles. He wanted at this date, not to ban- 
ish this image from himself as irrational, in which the faith had for cen- 
turies reverenced its highest possession.”* Rosenkranz goes on to point 
to Hegel interest (starting, it seems, in his Berne period) in Christian 
mystics such as Eckhart and Tauler. 
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The influence of the doctrine of the Trinity shows itself in Hegels 
claim in the Triangle fragment chat^A more intelligible expression for 
the notion of God as the universal life [Allebens] is the term Love, but a 
deeper one is Spirit.” Insofar as it is possible to penetrate the obscurity 
of che lines Rosenkranz quotes from the Triangle fragment, it appears 
that the triangles represent che process of God's coming to conscious- 
ness of Himself. This is what is meant by Spirit (what Hegel will later 
call*Absolute Spirit"). There appear to be three triangles in all, with the 
"triangle of triangles” being the figure made up by the set of the three. 

The re ranges decibedbr Hog a fallen ci iz wich 
is at the same time only One side of the absolutely unique Triangle, 
there is only the Godhead in reciprocal intuition and cognition with 
Himself” This cannot help but remind us of Béhme's description of 
God “in Himself” Recall that Böhme's first three spirits—Sour, Sweet, 
and Bitter—form a primordial Trinity of conflict within the Godhead, 
preceding its manifestation. They are a triad of the unmanifest God or 
God-in-Himself. David Walsh writes: "Hegel suggested, as Böhme also 
did, chat che first Trinity of God in himself is not sufficient for the divine 
self-revelation.”” In fact, Hegel's account of the Trinity here is quite sim- 
ilar to his account of Böhmes Trinity in the Lectures on the History of Phi- 
losophy (tnr y197-214; Werke 20:99-116). 

Hegel continues: "(The Idea of the Godhead is that] in which the 
pure light of unity is the middle, and whose sides are likewise che pure 
raying outwards, and the pure refraction of the ray back into itself" 
Light, for Böhme, is che pure principle of openness, of manifestation 
without any hiddenness. Fire, for Böhme, is the kindling of light within 
the darkness that is God in Himself. This seems to be something like 
what Hegel is aiming a here: light comes to be within the Idea that is 
the triangle of God in Himself. It "rays" outwards. This is "God the 
Father? The second triangle is"God the Son.” Hegel writes:"In the Son, 
God is cognizant of Himself as God. He says to Himself: I am God. The 
within itself ceases to be a negative." The triangle of the Son is the con- 
summation of the light that is kindled in the triangle of the Father (or 
the Idea). “The within-itself ceases to be negative" means something 
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analogous to Bóhmes transformation of the“in-Himself” of God (Sour- 
Sweet-Bitter) into God become for-Himself through Heat, Love, Tone, 
and Body. 

Hegel continues: 

The distinction and the wealth of God's self-consciousness is rec- 
onciled [in the triangle of the Son) with His simplicity, and the 
realm of the Son of God is also the realm of the Father. The self- 
consciousness of God is not a withdrawal back within Himself and 
an otherness of the Son, just as itis not an otherness of His with- 
drawal back within Himself as simple God, bur His intuition in the 
Son is the intuiting of the simple God as His own self, but in such a 
way that the Son remains Son, o as not distinguished and at the 
same time distinguished; or the farspread Realm of the Universe, 
which has no longer any being-for-self over against itself, but rather 
its being-for-selfis a returning back within God, or is God's return- 
ing back within Himself, a joy over the majesty of the Son whom 
He intuits as Himself." 

Here Hegel is expressing the identity-in-difference of the Father and 

Son. The Son is a distinct moment from the Father, yet the Son is God, 

insofar as ic is only in the Son that the Father actually becomes God. 

Hegel writes further of this triangle of the Son:*In the Second [Tri- 
angle] God's intuiting has stepped over to one side. He has come into 
connection with Evil and the middle is the bad[ness] of the mixing of 
both. But this triangle becomes a Square, in that the pure Godhead 
Boats above it I have little to say abour how the"square" figures in here. 
(Harris has his own conjectures). The"geometrical" aspects to this frag- 
ment are difficult to understand completely. What is more important 
here is the role played by Evil. Walsh writes of this section of the frag- 
ment that “creation separated from God is the evil reality." With the 
Son, difference is introduced into the Godhead. It provides for God's 
actualization as God, but itis difference, division, opposition nonethe- 
less. Taken on its own, this opposition is evil. Evil is the part attempting 
to stand on its own, to stand in for the whole. In Böhme, as I noted in 
chapter 1, Lucifer represents the will to isolation, cutting-off, a selfish: 
ness that all things exhibit. (I will discuss che role of evil in Hegel's phi- 
losophy much more extensively in the following chapter.) 

The separated moment that stands opposed to the Godhead must 
be"transfigured" and brought into unity within God. Hegel writes that 
"the Son must go right through the Earth, must overcome Evil, and in 
that he steps over to one side as the victor, must awaken the other, the 
self-cognition of God, as a new cognition that is one with God, or as 
the Spirit of God: whereby the middle becomes a beautiful, free, 
divine middle, the Universe of God."* This heralds the arrival of anew 
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triangle, presumably of the Holy Spirit (though Hegel is not clear 
about this). 

That the Son must pass over into a third stage of the Spirit is, how- 
ever, obvious. Consider the following, which occurs earlier in what 
Rosenkranz has preserved for us:" What stands over against the Son in 
his majesty as He intuits the Earth, is the majesty of God Himself, che 
looking back and returning home to Him. And for the consecrated 
Earth this self-consciousness of God is the Spirit, which proceeds from 
God, and in which the Earth is one with Him and with the Son.” 

Hegel writes further of Spirit in the following: 

This Spirit is here the eternal mediator between the Son returned 
unto the Father, who is now wholly and only one, and between the 
being of the son within himself, or of the majesty of the Universe. 
‘The simplicity of the all-embracing Spirit has now stepped into the 
middle and there is now no distinction any more. For the Earth as 
the self-consciousness of God is now the Spirit, yet it is also the 
eternal son whom God intuits as Himself. Thus has the holy trian- 
gle of triangles closed itself. The First [triangle] is che Idea of God 
which is carried out in the other triangles, and returns into itself by 
passing through them." 

If what Rosenkranz has preserved of the Triangle fragment is exam- 
ined carefully, ic becomes clear that it is the blueprint of Hegel's entire 
system. The nature of his Logic is expressed here very clearly: the first 
“triad” of the system (in the later Logic, Being-Essence-Concept) is the 
“Idea of God.” In the Science of Logic, in a well-known passage, Hegel 
declares that his aim is “the exposition of God as he is in his eternal 
essence before the creation of nature and a finite Spirit" (Miller, 50; w1 
1133-34). This Idea is expressed (made real) in the triads of the Son, 
that is, he Philosophy of Nature (Mechanics, Physics, Organics)" and 
the Philosophy of Spirit (Subjective, Objective, and Absolute Spirit). 
"Toward the end of what Rosenkranz quotes of the Triangle manu- 
script, Hegel even employs emanation imagery to describe the relation 
of the first triad of the Idea of God to the others: "through the second 
triangle of the Son, the Third has immediately formed itself, the 
return of all into God Himself, or the having-been-poured-our [das 
Ausgegossensein) of the Idea overall In the transition to Nature at the 
end of the Science of Logic, Hegel writes thar “the Idea freely releases 
itself in its absolute self-sufficiency and stasis” (die Idee sich selbst frei 
entlässt, ihrer absolut sicher und in sich rubend; Miller, 843; wı 3:305). The 
"Idea of God" becomes the "Universe of God” (see above): the Idea 
becomes concrete, embodied. Here again we see the influence of 
Böhme and Oetinger. 
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Ie might be claimed that a major difference between the doctrine of 
the Triangle fragment and Hegel's mature philosophy is that the former 
describes the Earth as”ehe self consciousness of God.” On closer exami- 
nation, however, there is no disparity. As we have seen, Hegel claims 
that “the Earth as the self-consciousness of God is now the Spirit” 
‘Nature itself (excluding man) is one form in which the Idea of God finds 
concrete expression. But God's self-consciousness is achieved only 
through a natural (terrestrial) being thar simultaneously rises above 
nature to the ideal: mankind or Spirit. 

Writing of the transfigured Earth as the “Universe of God” Hegel 
says: "This Second Triangle is (qua being in the separation) herewith 
itself a twofold Triangle, or its two sides are each a triangle, the one the. 
converse of the other, and the middle is in this movement of history the 
all-effecting force of the absolute unity that floats above the first, and 
takes this up into itself and changes it into another within itself. But 
what is visible, thar is the two , but the middle is only the 
ible might at work in the inward [soul] ” This passage is exceedingly 
obscure, but we can immediately glean from it that even in this early 
manuscript Hegel is speaking of God's achievement of self-conscious 
ness as an historical process. Could che "invisible might at work in the. 
inward [soul]" be equivalent to the"cunning of Reason’ ? 

This manuscript was obviously not intended by Hegel for publica- 
tion. It constitutes notes to himself. Its baffling, frenzied style indicates 
that Hegel was rushing to get his inspirations onto paper, to give himself 
a rough outline of his system, a roadmap for where he was going. This is 
the earliest such fragment to indicate the entirety of the system in its 
outlines. What is so striking is how indebted Hegel obviously is to Her- 
meticism. The chief debt is clearly to Bóhme. But there is also evidence. 
of the influence of Baader, Oetinger, and Eckhart. Even more striking is 
the way in which the entire text is ruled by a concern for an exact fit 
between speculative truth and geometric form. 

As noted above, the triangle diagram does not appear to be an illus- 
tration of che ideas of che Triangle fragment. H. S. Harris concurs in this. 
judgment, stating, rather enigmatically tha che diagram "belongs in the 
context of magical speculation. We do not know when Hegel made 
this diagram. We do not even know with certainty that he made it. Nev- 
ertheless, it was found in Hegel's papers and has always been attributed 
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1. Hegels triangle diagram. Reprinted by permission of 
Felix Meiner Verlag, Hamburg- 





to him. It was first published in 1937 in G. Stuhlfauths Das Dreick and 
bas since been very seldom reprinted." 

I have reproduced the diagram as fgure 1. It is drawn partly in pen, 
partly in a ruddy pencil, on cheap, gray-brown paper. The drawing 
major components are four triangles: one large central triangle and three 
others at each of its points. They are all pointing in the same direction, 
but it is uncertain whether the drawing is to be positioned so that the 
triangles point up or down, or to one side or the other. Helmut Schnei- 
der prints it with the triangles pointed down, as does Háussermann. 
Around the sides of the large triangle isa collection of bizarre symbols. 
‘The word Spiritus appears three times, each time at the left end of one of 
the sides (the "S" at the beginning of the word is also written in pencil, 
whereas the rest of the word is in pen). A few of the symbols are easily 
identified (see the key I have provided in figure 2). They include the tra- 
ditional symbols for the sun, the moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, and Sat- 
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urn. There is a certain symmetry to the symbols, as Schneider points 
our, insofar as a planetary symbol appears over each occurrence of"Spir- 
ius. Others are harder to identify. One appears to be an alternate, 
older symbol for Mercury. Another might be Pisces. Some of the other 
symbols could possibly be chemical or alchemical. One appears to be a 
symbol for sulphur, another alum or potash, still another caput mortuum 
(see chapter 5 for my discussion of Hegels use of this alchemical term). 
‘The other symbols, which include seven stars (some with five points, 
others with six) and two smaller triangles, are of very uncertain origin. 


Sun 


Mars 


90. Helmut Schneider.” Zur Dreiecks-Symbolik bei Hegel 58. 
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Hegel regularly employed astrological, chemical, and alchemical sym. 
bos in his manuscripts az abbreviations, These include the symbol foc 
Sun, Moon, Earth, Mars, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, Mercury, water, fire, 
acid, sale, salpeter, and sulphur.” 

If his drawing is a copy no one bas yet succeeded in locating the orig- 
inal. Ie does bear a striking resemblance to many alchemical and magical 
drawings in books thar Hegel could have perused. For instance, as Hel- 
mut Schneider points out, many alchemical or magical diagrams were 
printed in more than one color of ink—typically black and red—and it 
could be that Hegel substituted pencil for the parts printed in red.” In 
truth, although Hegel’s diagram looks superficially like many “Her- 
metic” illustrations, itis unusual in a number of respects, as I shall dis- 
cuss shortly. I have printed two examples of genuine magical diagrams 
that contain elements similar to Hegel’ as figures 3 and 4. 

In 1810, Hegel began a correspondence with Karl Joseph Hierony- 
mous Windischmann (1775-1839). In 1809, Windischmann had pub- 
lished a review of the Phenomenology of Spirit in the Jenaische Allgemeine 
Literatur-Zeitung.” Windischmanns review, which was positive, was one 
of the most significant to be published in Hegel's early career. Windis- 
chmann had studied philosophy and medicine ar the universities of 
Mainz, Wärzburg, and Vienna. In 1797 he began practicing medicine, 
but in 1803 he was made a professor of natural philosophy at Aschaffen- 
burg. Windischmann was a Freemason (a fact of some significance, to 
which I will return in the following chapter), and during the period of 
his correspondence with Hegel he was engaged in a study of magic. In 
1813 he would publish Untersuchungen iber Astrologie, Alchemie und 
Magie.“ Windischmann considered magic to be a special kind of control- 
ling influence exerted by one individual on another (Hegel accepts this 
account completely see chapter 6). However, he also attributed this 
power to natural forces, thus committing himself to a panpsychist phi- 
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4. Illustration from Samuel Norton, Mercurius redivivus (1630). 
Reprinted by permission of the estate of C. G. Jung. 





power of Spirit itself, which dissipates all magical incantation and 
constitutes the clarity and freedom of life itself.“ 
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Windischmann goes on to complain of the terrible mental state 
induced by his magical investigations. In his response to Windischmann 
(May 27, 1810), Hegel offers his sympathy: “I am very curious to have 
your work on magic in hand. I confess I would not dare tackle this dark 
side and mode of spiritual nature or natural spirit, and am all the hap- 
pier that you will both illuminate it for us and take up many a neglected 
and scorned subject, restoring it to the honor it deserves.” 

It seems that Hegel is saying here that he has never deliberately 
delved into the area of the occult or of esoteric philosophy. But Hegel 
goes on to suggest—in a passage I shall quote ar lengeh—that he has at 
some point in the past undergone Windischmannis torments himself: 

Consider yourself convinced that the frame of mind you depict to 
me is partly due to this present work of yours, to this descent into 
dark regions where nothing is revealed as fixed, definite, and cer- 

in... From my own experience I know this mood of the soul, or 
rather of reason, which arises when it has finally made its way with 
interest and hunches into a chaos of phenomena but, though 
inwardly certain of the goal, has not yet worked its way through 
them to clarity and to a detailed account of the whole. For a few 
years I suffered from this hypochondria to the point of exhaustion. 
Everybody probably has such a turning point in his lie, che noctur- 
nal point of the contraction of his essence in which he is forced 
through a narrow passage by which his confidence in himself and 
everyday life grows in strength and assurance... Continue 
etr wi cifidence Ici aene [Wien] wi h has led 
you into this labyrinth of the soul, and science alone is capable of 
leading you out again and healing you." 

Ir seems likely, as others have suggested, that Hegel is drawing here 
from his own experience in the Berne-Frankfurt period.” Recall chat 
Rosenkranz places the beginning of Hegels "theosophical phase” in 
Frankfurt, It is likely that Rosenkranz uses “cheosophical” to refer to 
occult or Hermetic philosophy, rather than “mere” mysticism, for 
Rosenkranz knew that in Berne Hegel became interested in Eckhart 
and Tauler. (In other words, by characterizing the Frankfurt period 
alone, and not the Berne-Frankfurt periods together, as Hegel's “theo- 
sophical stage” Rosenkranz implies thar che"thooeophy ia question was 
not the mysticism of Eckhart and Tauler.) Helmut Schneider writ 
“Hegel had connections [Beziehungen] to alchemy, gnosticism, Rosicru- 
cianism, Freemasonry, and astrology. The drawing is perfectly locatable 
within this horizon (Horizont).”™ My hypothesis is that che triangle dia- 
gram represents, to use Hegels own words,'a turning point; a^noctur- 
nal point of the contraction of his essence: It represents Hegel’ initial 
synthesis of theosophy—such as he was exposed to in his Swabian 
Heimat, as well as whatever else he encountered in Frankfurt— with the 
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idealism of Kant and Fichte, which, as we have seen, he studied in 
‘earnest during the same 

The word Spiritus occurs three times in the midst of astrological and 
(possibly) alchemical symbols, on each of the sides of the central trian- 
gle. This could represent Hegel’ philosophical realization that all real- 
ity— whether celestial (che planets) or terrestrial (che elements) —must. 
be understood in terms of the development of Spirit." Around the 
probable time of the Triangle fragment Hegel begins using the term 
Geist co speak of the divine:"A more intelligible expression for the notion 
of God as the universal life (Allebens) is the term Love, but a deeper one 
is Spirit" Nature is to be seen as an expression of the divine Idea, and 
mankind (Spirit) as the highest expression of nature, and the consum- 
mation or completion of the divine. Spiritus is the "magic word" that. 
evokes the “shape” of the Absolute, which allows us to comprehend the 
Absolute in its totality. 

Hepes eat presenarion of his syste (c 1802-3) consid of four 
parts: Logic and Metaphysics, Philosophy of Nature, System of Ethical 
Life, and theory of the Absolute Idea (art, religion, and philosophy). 
The later Hegel, of course, collapsed the third and fourth parts into 
Philosophy of Spirit turing che System of Ethical Life into Objective 
Spirit. (The triangle and the square thus seem to vie with one another 
in che Jena period for the honor of being Hegel central symbolic form.) 
If the diagram is from chis period, the large triangle might possibly rep- 
vesent Abuolute Spirit, and the smaller tranges the other pars of the 
system. 

Y ala loo possible dae che four triangles represeat the four elements. 
In his mature Philosophy of Nature (1819-1830), Hegel identifies the 
“Mineral Kingdom” with Earth, che "Plant Kingdom” with water and 
the “Animal Kingdom” with fire. Hegel suggests that fire gives way to 
“etheriality” (das Aetherische) but never explicitly identifies man with air, 
the fourth element. This is, of course, the obvious move to make, for 
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air = pneuma = Spiritus. Thus, in our diagram, the central triangle could 
represent man/air, and the other triangles nonliving matter/Earth, 
plancs/water, animals/fire. 

But why is che Spiritus eriangle surrounded by astronomical and other 
symbols? This can be explained if we remember the connection Aris- 
totle draws between pneuma and aether. In the Generation of Animals he 
writes, "Now it is true that the faculty of all kinds of soul seems to have. 
a connection with a matter different from and more divine than the so- 
called elements. ... All have in their semen that which causes it to be 
productive. I mean what is called thermon. This is not the fire or any such 
[sublunary] force, but it is the pneuma included in the semen and the 
foam-like, and the natural principle in the pneuma [is] like the element 
in the stars” (736b29-737a1). The element in the stars is, of course, 
aether. Insofar as we humans are knowers (i.e. receivers of form), we 
contain something of this astral substance. (Plotinus takes the doctrine 
a step further, claiming that we possess an astral or aetherial body, which 
was to become a major tenet of the later Hermetic philosophy and of 
the contemporary "New Age”) 

Thus, to follow our this chain of equivalences and connections, if man 
= Spiritus = pneuma, and the pneuma or life-force of man contains aether, 
and aether is the substance of the heavenly bodies, then there is an 
identity between man and the heavenly bodies. Thus, Hegel blends Spir- 
itus wich the planets and stars. If Hegel is drawing on all of this, it is a 
way for him to state what I said earlier: chat all reality — whether celes- 
tial or terrestrial is to be understood in terms of Spirit as its telos. (As I 
have already mentioned and will discuss much more fully in chapter 6, 
the aether is an important concept for Hegel.) 

But this is by no means the only possible interpretation of the dia- 
gram. If we take the central triangle as representing the Trinity, each 
point stands for a person of the Trinity: Father (divine Logos), Son (cre- 
ated Nature), and Holy Spirit. Spiritus is written on each side, perhaps, 
because the first two" moments” of the Trinity are comprehended by the 
third. The Father and the Son are aufgehoben in the Spirit. As chis is noc. 
a temporal sequence but a logical one, Father and Son are always already 
within the whole thar is Spirit. The sides of the triangle unite and, in 
fact, create the points, the “moments” of the divine whole. Father and 
Son are what they are through Spirit. Thus, the sides of the triangle 
are identified with Spiritus, which is both an individual point of the tri- 
angle and that which permeates and bonds together the whole. (Here 
we see the fundamental inadequacy of pictorial expressions of specula- 
tive philosophy: what can only be understood through Reason is 
expressed in a mode suited to the Understanding, which is quite liter- 
ally "two-dimensional" thinking.) 

Ir is also, of course, possible that the central triangle represents Spirit 
alone, and the three smaller triangles, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. If 
this is the case, a similar analysis applies: Hegel draws a large, central tri- 
angle of Spirit, pointing to the other three, to indicate how Spirit is not 
simply a moment of the Trinity, bur the “final” moment that compre- 
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hends and binds together the Trinity itself. If, however, we take the cen- 
tral triangle to represent the Trinity, then perhaps the three smaller tri- 
angles represent the individual “sciences” of the Trinity: Logic, Philoso- 
phy of Nature, and Philosophy of Spirit. 

have suggested chat the diagram represents a synthesis of theosophy 
with the Fichtean-Kantian idealism because the diagram, amidst much 
arcane “Hermetic” symbolism, seems to represent the absolutization of 
human Spirit or Ego. Recall Schellings 1795 letter to Hegel, quoted in 
the last chapter: "For Spinoza the world, the object by itself in opposi- 
tion to the subject, was everything. For me it is the self" My suggestion 
is that Hegel's diagram represents a stage (or a step) in Hegel's thought 
parallel to Schelling’: the modification of a Spinozistic-Kabbalistic- 

'heistic nature mysticism with an absolutization of Spirit or Ego as 
Ziel and Quelle of nature itself. (It is also possible, of course, that Hegel 
realized chat this “synthesis” was in fact similar to the Böhmean- 
Oetingerite brand of theosophy.) 

Earlier in this chapter I spoke of the historicity of Hegel’ speculation 
and stated that it could only have been accomplished after history itself 
was consummated, after human beings have recognized themselves as 
free and self-determining, not determined by an Absolute which stands 
opposed to humanity as an absolute other. If the composition of the tri- 
angle diagram represents Hegel's realization of the centrality of Spirit or 
Ego, then the diagram constitutes, in effect, a kind of marker point at 
the end of history. 

Ie certainly seems plausible to suggest, then, that the diagram repre- 
sents the inspiration that led Hegel to convert" to a form of Schellingian 
idealism. What is significant here is that the conversion, contrary to 
what is usually maintained, appears not to have been the result of 
Hegel's moving in a straight line from Kant to Fichte and finally to 
Schelling, as the latest and most adequate exponent of idealism. Rather, 
the conversion was more likely effected through Hegels realization that 
Schelling’ Identity philosophy represented a revision of the Kantian- 
Fichtean philosophy in accord with the "deep truth’ revealed through 
Proclus, Eckhart, Böhme, Oetinger, and the alchemists. 


7. Summary of the Argument Thus Far 
The present chapter has been largely “programmatic”: laying out an 
account of how Hegel's overall project can be understood as a reappro- 
ptiation of Hermetic ideals, themes, and symbols. In the next four chap- 
ters, I will develop an interpretation of Hegel's mature philosophical 
writings and lectures in terms of my understanding of their debts to and 
affinity with the Hermetic tradition. I will continue to introduce sources 
that may have influenced Hegel and continue to spell out in what way I 
regard his work as itself belonging co the Hermetic tradition. Before 


moving on to that account, a brief summary of the argument thus far 
seems in order. 
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Hegel's thought is not a part of the history of philosophy. It repre- 
sents an altogether different standpoint, one that represents completed 
wisdom, not the search for wisdom. Hegel is a wise man offering not 
Philosophie but Wissenschaft, scientia, episteme. He calls this science of 
wisdom "speculation" and opposes it to reflection (Reflexion). Recall that 

“speculation” comes from speculum, mirror. Reflection is not the “mir- 

roting" Hegel advocates, because it is a mere “duplication’—observa- 
tion or phenomenological description, such as we find in Kants Tran- 
scendental Aesthetic and Analytic or later in Husserls phenomenology. 

Hegel in the Encyclopedia Logic states that "the term reflection’ is pri- 
marily used of light, when, propagated rectilinearly, it serikes a mirrored 
surface and is thrown back by it” (#1 § 12, Z; Geraets, 176). Reflection or 
understanding thinks within a straitjacket of false dichotomies, thus it 
receives back from its contemplation only what it has pur into it: its "rays. 
of chought" are merely reflected back to it. By contrast, dialectical chink- 
ing does not involve projections from the thinker: instead, it allows the 
medium within which the thinker thinks to itself “shine forth” eruch 
(see figure 5). Speculation’s speculum does not merely reflect the surface 
appearance of the individual. It is, instead, a”magic mirror, reflecting the 
deepest essence of Spirit. According to Kabbalistic tradition, Moses alone 
among prophets or wise men gazed through a speculum that shines."* 
Hegel is the modern Moses receiving the new Word and Covenant of 
God, not on Sinai but on the Golgotha of Absolute Spirit, not at the 
beginning of history bur at its end.” 

Like Moses (according to legend), Hegel is the recipient of Kabbalis- 
sic wisdom, only iis a Christian Kabbalah, and ii received not directly 
from God but from Böhme, Oetinger, and the tradition of speculative 
Pietism. Hegel’s“Kabbalah is a revelation of eternal truth through the 
selbanfolding of Absolre Keowledge he founding dispar of sn 
organic thought-form that is itself the actualization of God in the 
world. This revelation of God is at the same time the complete speech of 
the Whole. I is a reconciliation of faith and scientific knowledge, with- 
‘out following the Kantian route of limiting knowledge to make room for 
faith. Hegel's system, furthermore, represents the overcoming of the dis- 
tinction between the “wise” and the“ vulgar,” and the achievement of the 
classical philosophical ideal of self-knowledge." 














106. See Elliot R. Wolfson, 4 Speculum that Shines: Vision and Imagina- 
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107 Kojéve remarks that" The Wise Man ... entrusts himself without. 
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His role is that of a perfectly lat and extended mirror: he does 
not reflect on the Reali is the Real thar reflects on him, is reflected in his 
consciousness, and is revealed in its own dialectical structure by the discourse 
of the Wise Man who describes it without deforming it” See Alexandre 
Kojve, Introduction tothe Reading of Hegel, trans. James H. Nichols, Je. (Ithaca, 
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Oetingers quest for a “third” form of thought, cutting a middle course 
between a purely figurative or imaginative approach to the divine and a 
purely “abstract” one. Hegel's new form of thought resolves the quarrel 
between philosophy and mytho-poetic thought. Hegel adopts the Her- 
metic ideal of a perennial philosophy, treating his dialectic, the“method” 
of speculation, as a “recollection” of the inchoate wisdom of mankind 
that has been expressed in art, religion, mythology, and philosophy in 
imperfect form. 

The real power behind dialectic, che power that makes recollection 
possible, is imagination. Hegel recognizes perennial symbolic forms 
(recall che Phenomenology; Miller, 29) and draws them, in effect, from 
what Oetinger called sensus communis." His use of them in che architec- 
tonic of his system is strikingly similar to the Hermetic"memory magic" 
of Bruno and others (in particular, as we shall see in chapter 5, that of 
Ramon Lull). Hegel also engages in a form of analogical reasoning sus- 
piciously like che Hermetic “science of correspondences.” Recall his 
attempt to map the forms of the terrestrial world onto the four ele- 
ments, as well as, most strikingly, che ubiquitous Trinitarian structure. 
Recall chat Oetinger opposed his science of “emblematics” (another 
variation on the ars memoria) to the modern geometrical, quantitative. 
method. In Hegel we find the two, as might be expected, aufgehoben: the 
symbolic forms, the"emblems" that animate speculation are themselves. 
"quantitative" (ot "quantifable") forms. A numerology pervades Hegels 
system, in particular a fascination with Proclean triads. 

Hegel conceives the whole articulated through dialectic exactly along 
the lines of Oetingers intensum. Recall that an intensum is an organic 
whole that cannot be divided into pieces, bur only articulated into insep- 
arable, noetic “moments.” Principal among the moments articulated in 
Hegel' science is a triad equivalent to the Christian Trinity. Exactly as 
Böhme and some versions of Kabbalism do, Hegel conceives the first 
moment, the Christian “Father,” as God “in-Himself” in potentia. God is 
the eternal Logos; hence, Logic. Exactly as do Eckhart, Cusa, Böhme, and 
Gocthe, Hegel conceives the second moment, the "Son; as Nature. 
‘Through the third moment, Spirit, God achieves full actuality as“obj 
tive” and “absolute” Spirit, che Hegelian analogues to Oetinger's Geistleib- 
lichkeit. Spirit is the most adequate“embodiment” of God. 

As we have seen, Hegel employs the language of "magic" to describe 
his ayatem Recall the fragment quoted by Rosenkranz in which Hegel 
ida us to learn" speak the magic words" which evoke the “shape” of 
the Absolute." Further, in a passage also quoted earlier, Hegel writes in 
the Phenomenology: “Spirit is this power only by looking the negative 
in che face and tarrying with it. This tarrying with the negative is the 
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magical power that converts it into being” (Miller, 32). And Hegel's 
remarks about "real" magic often express a respectful, if cautious, curios- 
ity. I have already quoted Hegel’ letter to Windischmann, in which he 
writes, “I am very curious to have your work on magic in hand; and 
expresses his hope chat Windishmann will restore his subject “to the 
honor it deserves.” I will discuss Hegel’s interest in magic and the para- 
normal in chapter 6. 

Hegel’s attitude toward alchemy is similar. Also in chapter 6, I will 
deal in detail with Hegel's indebtedness to alchemy. For now, I will sim- 
ply mention that in Hegel's Naturpbilosopbie lectures of 1803 he connects. 
the division “merals-combustibles-neutrals-earths” with Paracelsuss di 
tinction “mercury-sulphur-sale: Earlier I noted how in his early phi 
losophy of nature, Hegel reverently refers to Paracelsus and Böhme as 
“the Elders.” And, to repeat, even where Hegel draws on more recent 
sources he insists, as Harris puts it,“on finding an earlier in 
Paracelsus and Böhmer": Harris speaks of Hegels evident desire to 
show that the older alchemical tradition of Paracelsus (and probably 
Böhme himself) contained symbolic expressions of important specula- 
tive truths?! 

In the introduction, I briefly mentioned one aspect of Hermeticism 
that, so far, I have not discussed extensively: initiation. If Hegel believed 
that the reception of the system of science could be accomplished simply 
by reading about it in a book, he would not have first written the Phe- 
nomenology of Spirit. As 1 said of Hermetic initiation in the introduction, 
one must be led up to illumination carefully; one must actually explore 

„the blind alleys chat promise illumination but do not deliver, and one 
must be purified of false presuppositions. Only in this way will the true 
doctrine mean anything; only in this way will che initiates life actually 
change. As I have said, Hegels system is not simply a"theory" about the. 
world; it is meant to transfgure our experience and effect a new way of 
being in the world. The Phenomenology of Spirit is Hegel’ initiacory expe- 
rience. Ic is Hegel's Eleusis, i is his Bacchanalian revel. 
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 Hegel' Initiation Rite: 
The Phenomenology of Spirit 


1. Initiation. 


The Phenomenology of Spirit was conceived by Hegel in 1806 as an intro- 

duction or propaedeutic to the tripartite system of Logic-Nature-Spirit. 

I is therefore quite reasonable to ask if the Phenomenology is really a nec- 
part of the system, or merely something tacked on.” 

Hegel's Absolute, unlike Schellings, cannot be expressed in a simple 
formula, like “the indifference point, or “the coincidence of opposites.” 
According to Hegel, o grasp the Absolute we must go through the Sci- 
ince, gp dough every inomant ol the Abeolue and remahe e br our- 
Sven Furthermore, a preparatory exercise is necessary before we can 
reach this point. A few lines down from the passage just quoted, Hegel 
writes that "truth is not a minted coin that can be given and pocketed 
ready-made” (Miller, 23; nc, 29).’ Hegel believed that the consummation 
of the love of wisdom in Absolute Knowing was not equally possible in 
every historical epoch. Instead, he held that his achievement was pos- 
sible only at a particular point in history, the end of history, when the 
philosophical, cultural and religious achievements of the ages were 
spread out before his gaze, when the accumulated substance of history 
was converted to an account on which he could draw. Furthermore, he 
could not have acquired Wisdom without the consciousness of this 
ground. Thus, i is nor enough to stand with Hegel at the end of history 
and read his books: one must work through the system in full con- 
sciousness of what has made it possible, and one must overcome all false 
or partial standpoints that would make assimilation of the system 
impossible. 

If the is intended in part to acquaint readers with the 
kalua een wears on widen the sytem sand thon i ea 
week of hisocy? In away yes. Inthe Snalpaagraph ofthe Phenomena 
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appearance." (Miller, 493; 70, 531). The Phenomenology of Spirit displays 
the forms in which Spirit has appeared in time. We may think of each as 
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a mode" of consciousness or mind. Hegel shows how each “mode” is an 
approximation of what he calls at the end of the book “Absolute Know- 
ing” The Phenomenology stands in the same relation to history as the 
Philosophy of Nature stands to nature. The Philosophy of Nature is an 
account of the fundamental moments, the eidetic divisions, which 
nature exhibits to scientific consciousness. It is nor a history of nature, 
in the sense that Hegel thought that natural beings appeared in the 
order of his chapter headings and divisions. (Hegel rejected biological 
evolution.) Similarly, the object of the Phenomenology is not to present a 
history of mind, but a’natural history” of its fundamental forms in their 
logical relationship. 

As is often pointed out by confused readers, however, Hegel covers 
much the same ground again in the Philosophy of Spirit (which even 
includes a section titled"Phenomenology"). This is true, but the context. 
and purpose of the Philosophy of Spirit are completely different from 
those of the Phenomenology. The Phenomenology of Spirit shows that all 
forms of consciousness or mind aim ar Absolute Knowing. This includes 
cultural or social forms in which mind “embodies” itself, such as natural 
science, art, and religion. However, none of these forms actually achieves 
Absolute Knowing. Hegel's purpose in the Phenomenology is to give his 
readers a total theory of psychology, science, society, culture, and history 
in terms of their telos, Absolute Knowing. The Phenomenology is an Aris- 
totelian Science, understanding all of its objects in terms of their"striv- 
ing" after the knowledge of God. 

“The Phenomenology merely describes Absolute Knowing; it does not 
achieve Absolute Knowing itself. This is the task primarily of the Logic, 
for in working out the categories of the Logic the self-reflection of Idea 
realized. The categories of the Logic are never explicitly discussed in che 
Phenomenology, but they are there beneath the surface. The Logic is the 
recollection of the categorial structures underlying Spirit. The Logic is 
the unconscious in-itself of Spirit become for-itself. In the Philosophy of 
Nature we understand nature as an “other” to Idea, striving to express 
Idea. The Philosophy of Spirit repeats much of the ground of the Phenome- 
nology, this time in the full context of an understanding of Idea and its 
imperfect embodiment in nature. Spirit must be covered again, for once 
we have glimpsed Idea, and understood the antecedents of Spirit in 
nature, our understanding of Spirit will of necessity be transformed. 

‘The Phenomenology shows why every standpoint other than Absolute 
Knowing is partial or false and must be abandoned. The Phenomenology 
is the tool by which Hegel puts his readers in the frame of mind” neces- 
sary to work through the pure determinations of the Idea in-itself. This 
is not the purpose of the Philosophy of Spirit. But why work through the 
Phenomenology and the rest of che system ? Why achieve Absolute Know- 
ing? In effect, I answered this question in the preceding chapter when I 
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said char Hegelian philosophy will constitute a perfected form of living 
in the world; in the words of H. S. Harris,'an actual experience of living 
in the light of the eternal day." This is the attraction. All philosophy, 
including Hegels, presupposes that at least some men yearn to know 
themselves and the world fully Just as the magicians of old—men such 
as Agrippa and Bruno—believed that knowledge of the right incanta- 
tions could give one tremendous power, so Hegel believes that knowl- 
edge of the"magic words" that evoke the Absolute can empower the indi- 
vidual by reconciling him with the world. Kojéve defines the Hegelian 
wise man as the man of both perfect self-consciousness and perfect self- 
satisfaction.’ Wisdom and self-satisfaction do not consist, however, in 
ego-aggrandizement, but in the transcendence of ego and identification 
with Spirit as such. Kojéve writes: "For Self-consciousness to exist, for 
philosophy to exist, there must be transcendence of self with respect to 
self as given." H. S. Harris notes that"In [Hegel] view we have to anni- 
hilate our own selfhood in order to enter the sphere where Philosophy 
herself speaks.” Here again we see a clear affinity with mysticism. 

If it is the task of the Phenomenology to achieve this transcendence of 
the self, hen the Phenomenology begins to look like a mystical initiation. Ie 
is a work that "purifies" he reader for the reception of Divine Wisdom. 
‘Traditionally, Hermes, the guide of souls, presided over the initiation 
rites of the mystery rel Garth Fowden writes of the Hermetic ini- 
tiation that ie is not envisaged as a form or symbol, or something that 
one just reads about, but as a real experience, stretching all the capacities 
of those who embark upon it: for it is an extremely tortuous way, to 
abandon what one is used to and possesses now, and to retrace one’s steps 
towards the old primordial things: (Anyone who has ever attempted to 
read the Phenomenology knows how it can stretch all of one's capacities 
and be a"tortuous way; indeed, a highway of despair!) 

Fowden writes in the same context that "the [Hermetic] initiation 
falls into two phases, the former emphasizing self-knowledge, the latter 
knowledge of God.” Again, there is an interesting parallel to Hegelian 
philosophy. The Phenomenology can be thought of as a voyage of self- 
discovery, whereas the rest of the system (also a tortuous way) is a dis- 
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covery of the Absolute or God. Of course, as I have already indicated, 
the entire Hegelian philosophy is both a knowledge of the Whole and of 
the self. In a discussion of Oriental mysteries that is applicable to the 
Hermetic tradition, Joseph Campbell writes:"In the sacred books of the 
Orient, the ultimate mystery of being is said to be transcendent, in the 
sense that it ‘transcends’... human knowledge, thought, sight, and 
speech. However, since it is explicitly identified with the mystery of our 
‘own being, and of all being whatsoever, it is declared to be immanent as 
well: in fact, that is che main point of most Oriental, as well as of most 
pagan, primitive, and mystical initiations. 

Jacques d'Hondt and others have claimed that the Phenomenologys 
“initiation” was inspired by the Masons. John Burbidge writes that the 
Phenomenology, "with its lengthy and arduous process of initiation, came 
at a time when Hegel was frequenting the company of known Masons, 
some of them graduates of the banned Illuminati” K. J. H. Wind- 
ischmann, a Mason discussed in the last chapter, took the Phenomenology 
of Spirit as a Masonic manifesto in the tradition of Lessing. He refers to 
this elliptically in an 1810 letter co Hegel:" The study of your system of 
Science has convinced me that this work will some day, when the time of 
understanding arrives, become the primer (Elementarbuch] of the libera- 
tion of mankind, as foretold by Lessing. You understand, of course, what 
Tam trying to say, and you also recognize what this work is to me (not 
merely as writing (Schrift, bur as work (Werk])."" It is significant that a 
Mason—on the basis of a few cues—could so easily take the Phenome- 
nology as a Masonic document.“ 

In chapter 2, I discussed the Masonic character of Hegel's 1796 poem 
“Bleusis. Significantly, che Phenomenology makes several references to the 
Eleusinian initiation mysteries. The most famous occurs in the preface: 
“Appearance is the arising and passing away which itself does not arise or 
pass away, but is in-itself [an sich), and constitutes the actuality and 
movement of the life of truth. The True is thus the Bacchanalian revel 
[bacchantische Taumel] in which no member is not drunk; yet because 
each member collapses as soon as he drops out, the revel is just as much 

it and simple repose” (Miller, 27; pa, 35). The Eleusinian mys- 
teries and the cult of Dionysus (Bacchus) were associated with each 
other starting around the late fifth century and early fourth century." 
Later in the Phenomenology, Hegel refers to the“Eleusinian mysteries of 
Ceres and Bacchus” (Miller, 65; 70, 77; the poem “Eleusis" also refers to 
Ceres, or Demeter). 

Another allusion to Bacchus/Dionysus appears in the preface in 
Hegel’s discussion of the essential moment of negativity in the path to 
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Absolute Knowing:"But the life of Spirit is nor the life that shrinks from 
death and keeps itself untouched by devastation, bur rather the life chat 
endures ir and maintains irself in ic. Ir wins its truth only when, in utter 
dismemberment, it finds itself” (Miller, to; rc, 26). Like che Egyptian 
Osiris, Dionysus was, of course, torn to pieces and then resurrected, To 
a Mason, these lines would have been highly significant. The central leg- 
end in Masonry is that of Hiram, che master builder, who was mur- 
dered, buried, resurrected, dismembered, put together again, and then 
reburied. Each Master Mason is supposed to identify himself in his ini- 
tiation with Hiram. As Alexander Piatigorsky writes, "All Master 
Masons are raised from a Figurative Death.”* What dies in them is igno- 
rance. They are torn apart" and chen led to enlightenment.” The candi- 
date moves from total ignorance to the knowledge of the Word, or from 
the total darkness to the light which would enable him to leaven the 
death" 

In Bruno, Schelling has “Anselm” remark that in the Eleusinian rites, 
“men first learned that there is something unchanging, uniform, and 
indivisible beyond the things that ceaselessly change and slide from 
shape to shape." Anselm then invites Bruno to describe the kind of phi- 
losophy imparted by the mysteries. Hegel accepts Schellings description 
of the mysteries completely. In the Phenomenology, he writes that 

we can tell those who assert the truth and certainty of the reality 
of sense-objects that they should go back to the most elementary 
school of wisdom, viz. the ancient Eleusinian mysteries of Ceres. 
and Bacchus, and that they have stil o learn the secret meaning of 
the eating of bread and the drinking of wine. For he who is initi- 
ated into these Mysteries not only comes to doubt the being of 
sensuous things, but to despair of ir; in part he brings about the 
nothingness of such things himself in his dealings with them, and 
in pare he sees them reduce themselves to nothingness. (Miller, 65; 
6,77) 
Schelling remarks that the purpose of "all the mystery rites is none 
other than to show men the archetypes of all that they are accustomed 
to seeing in images.” Hegel's Phenomenology is an initiation into the 
knowledge of those “archetypes” (the categories of the Logic) via a tran- 
scendence of the understanding, with its penchant for the particular and 
for the image. 

Martin P. Nilsson writes chat the Eleusinian rites consisted “in the 

seeing by the mystae of something which was shown to them.” The 
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N is just such a showing. It is a “gallery of images” (Miller, 

Te is the self-display of the phenomena of Spirit. (Hei- 
degger writes:"phainomenen [in Greek] means char which shows itself, 
the manifest?) 

2. Hermetic influences 

a) Jena 
The Phenomenology of Spirit was conceived and written in Jena, where 
Hegel lived for about six years. We know that during this period Hegel 
was actively interested in theosophy, a holdover from his time in Frank- 
fart (see chapter 3). It is likely that both the Triangle fragment and dia- 
gram date from the Jena period, though the diagram may have been 
drawn just prior. 

Hegel's lectures on the Philosophy of Nature during this time reflect 
an ongoing interest in alchemy. In the lectures of 1803 the division "met- 
als-combustibles-neutrals-earths”is connected with Paracelsus’ distinc- 
tion “mercury-sulphur-salt.” To repeat H. S. Harriss observation, this 
reflects Heegel’s peculiar insistence on“finding an earlier pedigree (for his. 
observations] ... in Paracelsus and Bahme.™ Hegel also speaks of the 
"virgin earth; an old alchemical conception, possibly originating wich 
Bahme, which we first encountered in chapter 2 in connection with 
Goethe’ alchemical experiments. The 1803 lectures also contain discus- 
sions of "noble" and "base" metals, as well as a hierarchical structure of 
metals (though Hegel is somewhat sceptical of the latter).” As noted in. 
the preceding chapter, Hegel sometimes referred ideas to “the elders" 
whom Harris takes to be"the alchemists.7" 

Ir was in Jena as well that Hegel became deeply immersed in Böhme. 
H. S. Harris is "inclined to believe in Bóhmes influence upon Hegel 
from 1801 onwards?” Harris contends that Hegel initially viewed 
Böhme with uncritical enthusiasm. In 1804~5, however, Hegel gained 
some critical distance, while remaining sympathetic. Recall that Heg 
account of Böhme in his 1805 Lectures on the History of Philosophy is stil 
ingly detailed and positive.” 

Hegels interest in, and sympathy for, Böhme must have been widely 
known. In 1811, one of Hegels former Jena students, Peter Gabriel van 
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Ghert (1782-1852), a Dutchman, sent him Böhme's collected works as a 
gift. Van Ghert would not have done this unless it was plain to those 
who knew Hegel in Jena how important Böhme was to him. Hegel 
thanked van Ghert in a letter of July 29, 1811: "Now I can study Jakob 
Böhme much more closely than before, since I was not myself in posses- 
sion of his writings. His theosophy will always be one of the most 
remarkable attempts of a penetrating yet uncultivated man to compre- 
hend the innermost essential nature of the absolute being. For Germany, 
he has the special interest of being really the first German philoso- 
pher” This shows not only that Hegel intended to continue his study 
of Bóhme, but also that he regarded Báhme as a genuine philosopher. 

Hegel writes further in the same letter chat Bóhmes endeavor consti- 
tutes the most arduous struggle both to bring the deep speculative [con- 
tent), which he holds in his intuition, into representation and so to mas- 
ter the element of representational (thinking) in order that the 
speculative content might be expressed in it.” Certainly, Böhmes 
thought is paradigmatic "picture-thinking” but given the limits of his 
medium his thought comes amazingly close, in this inadequate form, to 
capturing the Concept. Furthermore, Hegel thinks that Bóhme realized 
this inadequacy and struggled against it. Hegel continues: “There 
remains so little char is constant and fixed in his work, because he feels 
everywhere the inadequacy of representation to what he is trying to 
achieve, and feels representation again overturned.”" 

Hegel's social contacts in Jena must have encouraged his enthusiasm 
for Böhme and theosophy in general. David Walsh writes that Jena in 
Hegel's day 

had become the focal point of the German Romantic movement, 
and many of its greatest figures were assembled there, including. 
Tieck, Novalis, Schelling, F. Schlegel, and A. W. Schlegel. Within 
that company an intense center of interest was formed by their 
rediscovery of the German mystical tradition. For the first time the. 
works of the great medieval and Reformation mystics were becom- 
ing widely available within their native land. The appearance of 
Eckhart and Böhme in particular was heralded as a liberating 
release from the deadness of Enlightenment rationalism. They read, 
too, the major eighteenth-century commentators of Böhme... 
and the Swabian Pietist theologian Friedrich Christoph Oetinger, 
in whom they found a more contemporary application of che great 
mystical insights of the pas 

Novalis immersed himself in che study of Böhme during the winter of 
1799-1800. He came to espouse the Paracelsian view that man is 





29. Butler, 573; Hoffmeister *192. The fact that Hegel did nor own Böhmes 
works in Jena should not suggest half-hearted interest in them. I was difficult 
in those days for a young associate professor, with an annual salary of only 
100 thalers, to afford a well-seocked library 

30. Butler, 573-74. 

31. bid., 574. 

32. David Walsh, “The Historical Dialectic of Spirit 22-23. 
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charged with the task of redeeming nature and spoke of a“magic ideal- 
ism.” Friedrich Schlegel called Böhmes work "the greatest, most pro- 
found, most individual, most admirable work of idealism. He believed 
he saw a correspondence between Böhmes thought and Fichte. Paola 
Mayer conjectures that Böhme was probably read aloud ar meetings of 
the Jena circle in 1799-1800." 

Schelling was, of course, an enthusiastic reader of Böhme and 
Oetinger and likely encouraged Hegel's interest in theosophy. In speak- 
ing about his time in Jena, Ludwig Tieck (1773-1853) reported that he 
found Schelling very receptive to Böhme's theosophy." Tieck had left 
Jena by the time Hegel arrived there, but Hegel was unquestionably 
familiar with his work. The “Force and the Understanding” section of 
the Phenomenology includes a discussion of what Hegel calls “the topsy- 
turvy world,” die verkehrte Welt, the title of a play Tieck published in 
1799." The first reference to Böhme by a member of the Jena circle 
occurs in a letter from Schlegel to Novalis, dated December 2, 1798, in 
which Schlegel mentions that Tieck has been studying Böhme. One of 
Tiecks biographers states," None of his works written between 1799 and. 
1801 is free of Böhme” It was Tieck who introduced Novalis to Böhme. 
In commemoration of this, Novalis later wrote his poem "An Tieck; in 
which he called Tieck “der Verkündiger der Morgenróte" ("Herald of 
Morning Glow”)." In Munich in 1804, Tieck established a close rela- 
tionship with Franz von Baader. 


b) The Hermetic Subtext to Hegel Preface 
‘What we know abour the intellectual milieu of Jena can shed a great 
deal of light on some of the mysteries surrounding the composition of 
the Phenomenology. eis often difficult for interpreters to understand who 
Hegel is artacking in che Phenomenology—especially in the preface—and 
why he describes his own project in the peculiar way that he does. I have 
already suggested “initiation” as one possible framework for understand- 
ing the project ofthe Phenomenology. wish now to sugge something 
even more radical: che background against which we must understand 
Hegel programmatic remarks in the preface is his own critical appreci- 
ation of Hermetic theosophy. 

Hegel's attitude toward the Hermeticism of Böhme and others is 





43. Quoted in Paola Mayer, ena Romanticism and I of Jacob 
Time (Montreal McGH- Queens Univers ret 19314. 

34. Ibid, 183. 

35. Edwin H. Zeydel, Ludwig Teck, the German Romantic A Critical Stud 

(Princeton, NJ: odo indi Press, 1935), 130. x 

36. Donald Philip Verene was che ira commentator to point out the possible 
Zonnection between Hlegels verkehrte Weir and Tiecks [Verene, Hegeb Real 
lection, 39-5). 

37. Roger Paulin, Ludwig Tick: A Literary Biography (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1985), 100. Paola Mayer has recently "Bis assesament of Böhme 
influence on Tieck and the other Romantic See Mayer Jena Romanticism. 
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ilar to his artitude toward mainstream religion: he believes that it 
approaches the truth very closely, but is hindered by its'sensuous" mode 
of expression. Hegel opposes the school of Romantic intuitionism, often 
inspired by Hermeticism, which believes thar truth is to be felt or intu- 
ited. Hegel makes his feeling about the Romantics very plain early on in 
the preface: "Such minds, when they give themselves up to the uncon- 
trolled ferment of [the divine] substance, imagine that, by drawing a veil 
over self-consciousness and surrendering understanding they become 
the beloved of God to whom He gives His wisdom in sleep; and hence 
what they in fact receive, and bring forth to birth in their sleep, is noch- 
ing but dreams" (Miller, 6 rc, 9). 

Just a few passages later occurs the famous paragraph in which Hegel 
atiacks a certain conception of the Absolute as"the night in which .. . ll 
cows are black” (Miller, 9; rc, 13). Commentators usually take this as a 
reference to Schelling. Indeed, in a letter to Schelling of May 1, 1807, 
Hegel seems to try to soften the blow” of che preface, which was about 
to be printed. He writes that"In the Preface you will not find that I have 
been too hard on the shallowness chat makes so much mischief wich 
your forms in particular and degrades your science into mere formal- 
ism?” Bue there is more than one passage in the preface that can be 
taken as addressing itself to Schelling or his followers. 

Let us look more closely, then, at the passage in question. A few lines 
up from the “cows” simile we read che following: “Dealing with some- 
thing from the perspective of the Absolute [according to Hegel's oppo- 
nents) consists merely in declaring that, although one has been speaking 
of it just now as something definite, yet in the Absolute, the A = A, there 
is nothing of the kind, for therein all is one” (Miller, 9; Pc, 13). To be sure, 

sounds like a criticism of Schelling’s view of the Absolute as the 
"indifference point” (che language of "A = A" was used by Schelling, 
who appropriated it from Fichte). However, it sounds even more like the 
mystical doctrine of the “coincidence of opposites” found in Cusa and 
others." Further, Hegel uses the phrase therein all is one" (darin si alle 
Eins). Writing this, how could Hegel not have recalled the youthful 
motto he shared with Schelling and Hölderlin: hen kai pan? In his pref- 
sce to the second edition (08) of the Encyclopedia Log Hegel equates 
the philosophy of alles eins,"All is one” with the "Identity-System" (Ger- 
aets 7; Werke 8:18). Furthermore, in the Lectures on the Philosophy of Reli- 
gion of 1827, Hegel entertains the suggestion that the Identity philoso- 
phy of Schelling is equivalent to pant (LPR 374-75; VPR 1:272). 
The passage from the Phenomenology continues: “To pit this single 
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insight, that in the Absolute everything is the same, against the full body 
of articulated cognition, which at least seeks and demands such fulfill- 
ment, to palm off its Absolute as the night in which, as the saying goes, 
all cows are black—this is cognition naively reduced to vacuity." 

is attacking Schelling here, but he is attacking Schelling as the latest 
exponent of a type of mysticism which he believes is inadeguate: a mys- 
ticism that stops short in the face of contradiction and declares that 
God is inconceivable. (Hegel, of course, was well aware of Schellings 
ties to mysticism and theosophy, and Schelling’ willingness to publicly 
ally himself wich these currents.) 

In effect, Hegel rejects this kind of mysticism in favor of the theoso- 
phy of Böhme. Consider Hegel's remarks about Spinoza pantheism in 
his lectures of 1805:”His [Spinozas] philosophy is only fixed substance, 
not yet Spirit; in it we do not confront ourselves. God is not Spirit here 
because he is not the triune. Substance remains rigid and petrified, 
withour Bohme's sources [Quellen]. The particular determinations in the 
form of thought-determinations are not Bóhmes source-spirits which 
work and unfold in one another?" Hegel accepts the Schellingian doc- 
trine of the Absolute as the Whole that transcends the distinction 
between subject and object. He merely contends thar without a develo 
mental account of how this Absolute becomes actual— which consti- 
tutes, at the same time, a description of its internal moments—"the 
Absolute" is merely an empty phrase. As far as Hegel and his contempo- 
raries knew, this "developmental" approach was Böhmes innovation — 
and it is, of course, precisely the respect in which Böhmes brand of 
“mysticism” is different from that of Cusa, Eckhart, and others. 

A couple of paragraphs later in the preface Hegel speaks of Substance 
becoming Subject, claiming that the Absolute is "the process of its own 
becoming, the circle thar presupposes its end as its goal, having its end 
also as its beginning; and only by being worked out to its end, is it 
actual" (Miller, to; pc, 14). Hegel, in the next passage, then immediately 
ystical observation that “the life of God and divine 
cognition may well be spoken of as a disporting of Love with itself; but 

is idea sinks into mere edification, and even insipidity, if it lacks the 
seriousness, the suffering, the patience, and the labour of the negative” 
(Miller, 10; Pa, 4-15). Hegel is saying that thinking which draws inspira- 
tion from such mystical metaphors is fine, and much can be learned 
from it, but it is empty unless supplemented by the careful, painstaking 
working our of the moments of the life of God.” Hegel ends this passage 
with the admonition that the Absolute must be conceived in "the whole. 

41. Geraets 75 Werke 88. 

42: In che Lecures on the Philosophy of Religion of 1837, Hegel sates hat'a mys- 
tery is called inconceivable, but what appears inconceivable is precisely the 
Concept itself the speculative clement or the fact that the rational is 
though. .. Now when the Understanding comes to this point t says, his is. 
contradiction’ and stands still chis point... Thus he nature of God is 
inconceivable (for ie)" (uva 3282-83 vra 3207-8). 

43. ne 3:288; nor present in Werke, see Sämtliche Werke, vol. 19, cd. Hermann 
Glockner (Seuergart: Fromann, 1938), 377. 
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wealth of the developed form. Only then is it conceived and expressed as 
an actuality” (Miller, 1; 2c, 15). 

‘The next paragraph provides the key that explains all. It begins: The. 
true is the whole" (Das Wahre ist das Ganze). Recall that Oetinger, devel- 
oping the ideas of Böhme, held that" The truth is a whole [Die Wabrbeit 
ist ein Ganzes]; when one finally receives this toral, synoptic vision of the 
truth, it matters not whether one begins by considering this part or 
that." Oetinger also sometimes spoke of his Ganze as equivalent to Geist 
and treated it as an intensum: a thing that cannot be divided into literal 
pieces, only into noetic moments. In an intensum such as Geist, the 
hole is immanent in every part. I is this immanence that enables us to 
progress from one moment to another in the gradual articulation of the 
"whole." As noted in chapter 2, the theme of the truth as a whole (or the 
whole) is a perennial theme of Swabian speculative Pietism.* 

Considering the context of Hegel" True is the whole” passage—his 
response to Schelling and co the mystics of the coincidentia oppositorum 
school—it seems that Hegel is rebuking his fellow Swabian by deliber- 
ately invoking the authority of Oetinger and Württemberg theosophy. 
He is exhorting Schelling to become more Böhmean.” Coupling this with 
Hegel's approving attitude toward Böhme, we can see that there is a hid 
den subrext to the preface. Although nothing in ic is completely trans- 
parent, the surface of the preface involves Hegel opposing himself to all 
previous philosophy (as, for instance, in his odd critique of philosophi- 
cal prefaces). The subtext, however, involves a response ro all previous 
mysticism as well. 

The reasons why such material would be consigned to the esoteric" 
dimension of the text should be clear. We have seen that intolerance 
against admirers of Oetinger existed in Hegel time. Also, it must be 
kept in mind that the Phenomenology belongs, in truth, to an older tradi- 
tion of literary work in which reference to ones predecessors was 
largely indirect. 

Just as Hegel wants philosophers to lay aside the title‘love of know- 

[Wissen]; and achieve actual knowing, so he wants to raise “myst 
cism" to the level of theosophy, to knowing the wisdom of God. Myst 
ism is inadequate because it lets mystery remain. Like Aristotle, Hegel 
‘wants to remove wonder; he wants to penetrate into the Absolute and 
let the light of truth shine where before there was darkness, absence, 
hiddenness. None of this is inconsistent with Hegel’s critique of Bóh- 
mean-style theosophy. Hegel sees religion in all its forms, and particu- 
larly Christianity, as a sort of halfway house to Absolute Knowing, and 
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his own philosophy is animated by religious categories and symbolic 
forms. 

In effect, Hegel is saying thar mysticism (including Schellingian 
“philosophical mysticism’) is a lue to the nature of the Absolute. In its 
highest form, Böhmean-Oetingerite theosophy, mysticism comes strik- 
ingly close to the philosophical grasp of the Absolute. In a gesture of 
philosophical syncretism, Hegel opens the doors of his temple of 
‘Absolute Spirit co the Bóhmean theosophists, saying, "Your God is my 
God, but if you wish to go a further step and truly know God, you must 
submit yourselves to the seriousness, the suffering, the patience, and the 
labour of my initiation.” (We shall shortly see this demonstrated even 
more clearly in che Phenomenology’s account of "revealed religion” — 
Christianity which is strikingly Böhmean.) 

If it seems implausible that Hegel would so closely identify his own 
philosophical approach with any sort of mysticism at all—consider 
again the following lines from one of the Zusätze to the Encyclopedia 
Logie:“Ie should . . . be mentioned here that the meaning of the specula- 
tive is to be understood as being the same as what used in earlier times 
to be called mystical’ * (su § 82, Z; Geraets, 133). 





<) Böhmean Elements in the Phenomenology 

David Walsh has argued that Hegel's use in the Phenomenology of such 
terms as element, aether, light, expansion, and contraction has its roots in his 
acquaintance with the Böhmean-Oetingerite tradition, as well as with 
Paracelsus." (I will discuss Hegel concept of aether much more exten- 
sively in chapter 6.) Itis in Hegel' section on"Self-Consciousness; how- 
ever, that the influence of Bóhme becomes evident in its most substan- 
tive form. In the spirit of the Hermetica, Böhme recognized that selfhood 
develops in opposition to the not-self. (Fichte and Hegel are merely 
Bahme’ followers in this regard, as are Sartre, Piaget, and others.) But 
Böhme even had the audacity to claim that this must apply to God as 
well.” In his remarks in the Lectures of 1805, Hegel includes the follow- 
ing quote from Böhme:"Nothing can be revealed to itself without oppo- 
sition [Wiederwärtigkeit): For if there is nothing that opposes it, then it 
always goes out of itself and never returns to itself again. If it does not 
return into itself, as into that from which it originated, then it knows 
nothing of its origin.”” 

Hegels account of selfhood involves the claim that at some level the 
self relates to its other by willing its cancellation. At the root of all the 
forms of Spirit chat unfold in the Phenomenology is a primal, demonic 
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drive for complete possession or mastery of the object, for, in effect, the 
annihilation of otherness. By implication, this drive is simultaneously a 
will to remove the divide berween subject and object, for by canceling 
“otherness” it seeks to exalt the self (chis implication is crucial for under- 
standing che section on "Self-Consciousness”). This drive, this complete 
and utter negativity that ultimately issues ín a complete and exalted pos- 
itivity, also has its equivalent in Bóhme—but in order to fully explain 
this I must elaborate further on the nature of this negativity and how it 
operates in the Phen 

In discussing this “primal drive” co annul otherness—which is exhib- 
ited at all levels of Spirit — Hegel speaks again of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, in a passage I have quoted earlier. He writes of how the myster- 
cause one to "doubt the being of sensuous things" (Miller, 65; ra, 
77). By this, he does not mean what modern philosophers mean when 
they speak of doubting the"external world.” A world of sensible objects 
really is"out there; but metaphysically speaking, itis made insubstantial 
by che activity of the subject. The aggrandizement of the subject = the 
"withdrawal" of substance from che world and "into" the subject. The 
subject becomes substance—that which persists, the unmoving pivot 
around which the world of objects is set awhirl as it is conquered and 
transformed according to the plans and desires of the subject. When 
Hegel says that the initiate "brings about" che nihilation of sensible 
things himself he is stating the principle of his Idealism: it is che voca- 
tion of mankind, or Spirit, to transform the given world, co make it 
conform to Idea, to remove the distinction between real and ideal, sub- 
ject and object. 

"Transformation" can mean two things. It can be a literal, noticeable. 
change, whether of trees into dwellings or of children into educated 
men, or it can be a transformation of the unknown into the known, the 
grasped. In both cases what is involved is the annihilation of the resit- 
ance of things, an annihilation of their otherness, their hiddenness. The 
first sense of transformation is only an approximation to the true unity 
of subject and object, ideal and real—which is achieved only through 
the full development of the second kind of transformation: the total, 
thoughtful grasp of che Whole through a system of Science. For Hegel, 
it is not enough for Spirit co change the world; it must interpret it lt is 
ultimately through this urge to cancel or “master” otherness that the 
true individual, true substance, true self, and true God are simultane- 
ously actualized. 

In the Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion of 1827, Hegel states, “Ide- 
ality means chat chis being [that is] external (je, its spatiality, tempo- 
rality, materiality, and mutual externality) is sublated. Inasmuch as I 
know this being, its contents are not represented things, being outside 
one another; rather they are within me in a simple manner. Though a 
tree has many parts, it nevertheless is merely simple in my representa- 
tion. Spirit is knowledge. For it to be knowledge, the content of what 
it knows must have attained this ideal form, it must have been negated 
in this manner" (LPR 1:184; vp 1:92). In the Encyclopedia Logic, Hegel 
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states that"In cognition what has to be done is all a matter of stripping 
away the alien character of the objective world that confronts us" (z1.$ 
194 Z-1; Geraets, 273). In the Philosophy of Spirit Hegel writes: "All the 
activities of Spirit are nothing but the various modes in which that 
which is external is led back into the internality, to what is Spirit itself 
and it is only by means of this leading back, this idealizing or assimil 
tion of that which is external, that Spirit becomes and is Spirit" (»s $ 
381, Z; Petry 1:37). “All the activities of Spirit"—all modes of con- 
sciousness— Hegel says, are forms in which we strive to overcome 
otherness. 

Furthermore, freedom is only possible through overcoming other- 
ness." Freedom,” Hegel states,“is only present where there is no other for 
me that is not myself" (s1 $ 24 Z-2; Geraets, 58). Elsewhere, he writes 
that ^A freedom for which something is genuinely external and alien is 
no freedom at all; freedom’s essence and its formal definition is that 
nothing is absolutely external.” As I have said, Spirits triumph over the 
other is only fully actualized in Science. Hegel states that “the purpose 
of all true science is just this, that Spirit shall rec itself in every- 
thing in heaven and on earth" (rs $ 377, Z; Petry 1:5). At the very end of 
the Philosophy of Nature, Hegel remarks that Spirit "wants to liberate 
itself by fashioning nature Rom within iselG this action of Spirit is 
called philosophy. .. . The aim of these lectures is to convey an image of 
nature, in order to subdue this Proteus: to find in this externality only 
the mirror of ourselves, to see in nature a free reflection of Spirit" (rx $ 
376 Z; Petry 3:213). “Spirit (when contemplating nature] has the cer- 
tainty which Adam had when he beheld Eve, “This is flesh of my flesh, 
this is bone of my bone’” (pw § 247 Z; Petry 1:204). 

The will to overcome otherness is seen in all of nature. Faced with the 
‘opposition of the external world the animal gobbles it up." The differ- 
ence between man and animal, however, is that man can "master" nature 
and”absorb" the external without literally In his early Phi 
losophy of Nature of 1805-6, Hegel writes, eating and drinking make inor- 
ganic things into what they are in themselves, in truth, it is the uncon- 
scious comprehending of them—they become thus sublated therel 
because they are in themselves [chis fire essence].” Eating and drinking 
annihilate sensible things and reduce them to their elements, to what 
they are “in-themselves.” Thus, eating and drinking prefigure Science, 
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the true“reduction’ of things to their essence, which is their relationship 
to the Absolute." 

"Sense-Certainty" — the initial division of the Phenomenology—is the 
most basic, primitive form in which the urge to cancel or master the 
other manifests itself in consciousness. Spirit in Sense-Certainty believes— 
tacitly—that the object in its real, concrete particularity can be ade- 
‘quately “grasped” through bare sensory experience alone. In short, Sense- 
Cereainy believes tha inion can make he object fly preset, ful 
transparent in its concreteness, and thus no longer “other” Sense-Cer 
tainty chinks it can grasp the singularity of the object as a "this; in its 
pure immediacy. But, Hegel writes, “An actual sense-certainty is not 
merely this pure immediacy, but an instance of it" (Miller, 59; rc, 70). In 
other words, the gesture or the "this" through which we think we can 
grasp and chus"master" the particularity of the object is really a universal 
applicable not just to this "this" bur to all “thises.” Consciousness had 
wanted to grasp the other in its individuality (which is really the same 
thing as annihilacing the other's individuality) bur it eludes our grasp. 

We can now already glimpse the end of the Hegelian philosophy in its 
beginning. In Absolute Knowing the drive to totally grasp che object, and 
to annul the subject-object distinction, will be realized. Absolute Know- 
ing will be the total grasp of an individual in its uniqueness. In fac, i will 
be the coral grasp of the only true, unique individual there is: the 
Absolute—again, the analog to Aristotelian ousia is very clear.“ However, 
in Hepes chough substance bas become eabjec‘whar eens to happen 

of (che self ], to be an activity directed against it, is really its own 
doing, and Substance shows itself to be essentially Subject” (Miller, 21; 
70, 28). Knowledge of this individual is simultaneously self-knowledge. 
Otherness still exists, but it is now understood in terms of its place 
within the Whole, which is the Absolute = Substance = Subject. Sub- 
stantive otherness, however, has passed away, because what is substantive 
has become subjective. In short, Absolute Knowing achieves exactly what 
is desired, covertly, by Sense-Certainty (and the other forms of Spirit). 

In introducing Self-Consciousness Hegel introduces the term Desire 
(Depend) om deter che primal urge forthe cancellation of orhernese 
and the individuation-absolutization of subject.” But Spirit is nor just 
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this desire to absolutize itself. All human desires aim at the same telos, 
from the base desire simply to negate and destroy otherness, to the more 
sophisticated forms of “negating” otherness through transformation. 
This telos is sef consciousness (which is not just the topic of this one sec- 
tion, but of the entire work). Hegel shows that when the subject trans- 
forms objects according to its will, or rages at and destroys that which 
resists its desires, i is really being moved by the desire to confront itself. 
The desire of che subject to annul the other and absolutize itself is just 
the same thing as the desire to be confronted by the self and no other. But 
a5 Böhme said, "No thing can be revealed to itself without opposition.” 
This means that if the goal of consciousness is self-knowledge, it cannot 
achieve this by annihilating all objectivity, but only by making objectiv- 
ity reflective, by transforming objects into a mirror of consciousness. 
This entire account of the positive role of destructive Desire in the 
ultimate realization of the self and of the Absolute is Böhmean. For 
Böhme, what Hegel calls Desire—the urge to annihilate the other and 
absolutize self is Evil. Since a true human self is possible only through 
interaction with otherness, che”self” chat this nihilating impulse creates, 
if left co its own devices, does not raise itself above the animalistic c 
cerns of pleasure, comfort, and satisfaction. This is the “criminal type; 
the man who stands in opposition to all else, "looking out for number 
‘one. The paradox of this “selfishness” is chat it involves no real self at 
all. Böhme designates this way of being as"the Sour" —an indrawing, a 
pulling away, a shutting off and negation of all else. He regards it as a 
necessary moment of the being of God and all creation." Hegel writes of 
this doctrine that "Böhme has really here penetrated into the utmost 
depths of divine essence; evil, matter, or whatever it has been called, is 
the I = I, che Being-for-self, the true negativity" (ur 31206; Werke 
20:109). Everything good that subsequently comes to be, is only through 
having overcome this negative moment. 
Balm position is Plegels. This negativity in human nature isa 

















“cool” used by the Cunning of Reason to actualize all that is good: 
gion, morality, society, justice, and ultimately God Himself. This is 
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Hegel' transformation of the Christian doctrine of Original Sin. Hegel 
holds that Spirit is by nature evil. But this evil can be utilized in such a 
way that it brings good into the world. Robert Schneider states that 
Oetinger, like Hegel, sees knowledge as developing through the negative 
force of Desire (Begierde). He writes that “the stuff of Concrete Spirit 
begins in Hegel as in Oetinger with drive [Trieb] and Desire [Begierde]."" 

During 1804-5, Hegel wrote out and then criticized “myth” concern- 
ing the fall of Lucifer. Hegel portrays nature in its separation from God 
as evil. He writes, 

God, having turned toward nature and expressed Himself in the 
pomp and dull repetition of its forms, became aware of His expan- 
sion ... and became angry over it. Wrath [Zorn] is this formation, 
this contraction into an empty point. He finds Himself in this way, 
with His being poured out into the unending, restless infinity, 
where there is no present but an empty transcendence of limit, 
which always remains even as itis transcended.” 
God's “Wrath” here invites comparison, of course, to Böhme's "sour" 
(Herb), though the parallel is not exact. In his Lectures on the History of 
Philosophy, Hegel employs the term Zorn to speak of Böhme's theosophy, 
identifying the "first Principium" of Böhme's thought with Gott in Zorn 
(ur 392; Werke 20:95). 

Hegel continues: "The anger of God, here fixed outside Himself in 
His otherness, the fallen Lucifer, rose up against God and his beauty 
made him arrogant. Nature, through consciousness of its own form, 
brought it to completion and flattered itself over it. God's wrath, then, 
according to Hegel, becomes the spirit of Lucifer, who is at home wit 
the finite and ephemeral. Again, there is a clear parallel to Böhme's idea. 
that evil or the demonic is a moment of God, a moment “broken off” 
from the divine life. This is exactly what human Spirit is, before its con- 
summation: a moment broken off from the whole. Self-consciousness”is 
wrath itself, the ignition [Entzündung], of wrath within it which burns 
itself out and consumes its arrogant pomp.” 

However, as one might expect, through the finite realm of nature 
Spirit rises up and can transcend this evil. It does so in this "myth" 
through understanding and making peace with its own finitude. Hegel 
writes, 

The consumed nature rises up in a newer, more ideal form, like a 
realm of shadows which has lost its first life, the appearance of its 
spirit after the death of its life. But this new form [Spirit] is the 
overcoming of the evil, the enduring of the glowing fire [Glut] of 
pain in the center point, where as purified it leaves all the flakes 
behind in the crucible [Tiegel], a residuum, which is the pure noth- 
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ing. I raises itself up as a freer spirit, which sees its radiance only in 
nature.“ 

(Note the use of the alchemical imagery of purification.”) 

Hegel then immediately goes on to criticize this account—which he 
refers to as “the intuitions of Barbarians” (die Anschauungen der Bar- 
barei) —because i it remains unconscious of the fact that it itself 
is the source of this process of the divine self-alienation and return. 
Hegel appears to think that chis farther, higher realization is necessary 
to "complete" Bühmean theosophy. Despite his objection to the "bar- 
barism” of the Böhmean conception (which is repeated in the 1805 lec- 
tures), Hegel is clearly so close in spirit to Böhme that he can generate. 
Böhmean-style"myths” with ease. 

Furthermore, much of the language and spirit of Hegels "Böhme 
myth' recur in the"Revealed Religion" section of the Phenomenology, and 
there his attitude toward Böhme is more positive.” David Walsh writes 
that Hegel's account is"from start to finish identical with the theosophic 
Christianity of Bahme.™ In"Revealed Religion” Hegel presents specula- 
tive readings of various Christian dogmas. In his treatment of the fall 
from paradise the Böhme myth reappears. Paradise for Hegel represents 
the innocence of immersion in "pure im: i such as we find in 
Sense-Certainty. The withdrawal into"thought"is the loss of innocence. 
Having turned inward, consciousness now represents "Evil" This is 
Bóhmes"Sour" But, Hegel says, "Evil requires "Good; and indeed we 
find thar consciousness has split into “Evil” and “Good.” (Hegel is not 
very clear, however, about what moment of consciousness corresponds 
to the"Good:) 

Hegel chen states, "Ir can therefore be said that it is the very first-born 
Son of Light (Lucifer) himself who fell because he withdrew into him- 
self or became self-centered, but that in his place another was at once 
created" (Miller, 468; #0, 504). Just as in the “myth’ of 1804-5, Hegel 
immediately distances himself from this way of conceiving things:"Such 
a form of expression as ‘fallen’ which, like the expression’Son, belongs to 
representation Vorstellen; “pieture-thinking”) and not to the Concept, 
reduces (herabsetzten] the moments of the Concept to the level of repre- 
sentation, or carries representation over into the realm of thought” 
(Miller, 468; pc, 504). 

‘Commentators, again, take Hegel as roundly rejecting Böhme here, 
but he goes on to pay Bóhme indirect tribute nwo paragraphs later. Still 
speaking of the “myth” of Lucifer, Hegel remarks that picture-thinking 
cannot conceive of evil, of che negative, as a "moment" of God: "Repre- 
sentation takes the other aspect, evil, to be a happening alien to the 
divine being; to grasp it in the divine being as the wrath of God, this 
demands from representation, struggling against its limitations, its 
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supreme and most strenuous effort, an effort which, since it lacks the 
Concept, remains fruitless” (Miller, 470; PG, 506). Böhme, of course, 
saw evil as a moment of God, and Hegel knew this. Though Böhme's 
thought could not ultimately become Absolute Knowing because of its 
picture-thinking, it comes as close to Absolute Knowing as picture- 
thinking can. 


4) Alchemical Elements 

‘That Hegel was familiar with alchemy and was ready and willing to 
employ its "thought patterns" is evident from the "Böhme myth” of 
1804-5, which states that Spirit “is the overcoming of the evil, the 
enduring of the glowing fire (Glut] of pain in the center point, where as 
purified ir leaves all the flakes behind in the crucible {Tiegel],a residuum, 
which is the pure nothing. Ir raises itself up as a freer spirit, which sees 
its radiance only in nature" Alchemical metaphors were common in 
the writings of Wärttemberg Pietists. August Langen writes that alchem- 
ical language constitutes one of the most important sources for Pietist 
writers.” (I will offer a much more extensive discussion of Hegel's knowl- 
edge of, and indebtedness to, alchemy in chapter 6,) 

The concept of the negative asa moment in the positive is an old Her- 
metic theme. In alchemy, making gold involves breaking base metals 
down into their primal elements pes "raising them up" to the per- 
fected metal-form of gold. Each metal was said to contain a "seed of 
gold” that could be made to sprout and blossom. At the same time, the 
alchemist was expected to purify himself, or the process would not 
work. In this we can see an analogy to the function of the Phenomenology 
itself. In the phenomenological crucible, Spirit is separated from its 
impurities and, literally, perieced. The seed” of Absolute Spirit is pres- 
ent in every flawed, imperfect form that Spirit takes. The work of this 
purification has happened, in part, through the historical process. But 
Hegel provides the final, secret ingredient necessary to synthesize 
‘Absolute Spirit. He has placed the historical forms of Spirit into 
alembic and, through the fire of dialectic, has caused them to reorganize 
into a form that reveals the necessity within their apparent contingency. 

Hegel closes the Phenomenology with the image of Golgotha, of the 
Schädelstätte, the “Place of the Skull” This image is found in some 
alchemical texts. The crucifixion is an image of the nigredo, the initial 
alchemical stage of putrefaction or death, from which comes (eventu- 
ally) the philosopher's stone. Caput mortuum— "deaths head" — was the 
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term used by alchemists to denote the substance remaining after putre- 
faction or purification by fre has taken place, and it was symbolized by a 
skull. Caput mortuum is a term actually employed by Hegel, as I shall dis- 
cuss in the following chapter. The skull (with crossbones) also figures as 
an important image in Masonic initiation. 

Alchemists like Heinrich Khunrath (1560-1605) identified Christ 
Himself with the philosophers stone. In truth, the image of Golgotha at 
the end of the Phenomenology is a continuation of the "Bacchanalian 
revel” imagery that occurs early on in the text. Aside from the "Baccha- 
nalian revel” passage itself, another passage contains an oblique refer- 
ence to Dionysus: the life of Spirit is not the life that shrinks from 
death and keeps itself untouched by devastation, but rather the life that 
endures it and maintains itself in it. It wins its truth only when, in utter 
dismemberment, it finds itself” (Miller, o; rc, a6). 

In Faith and Knowledge (1802) Hegel writes that the "pure Concept" 
must “re-establish for philosophy the Idea of absolute freedom and 
along with it the absolute Passion, the speculative Good Friday in place 
of the historic Good Friday" Mythically, Christ is equivalent to 
Dionysus (and Osiris), the God who benefits mankind through being 
sacrificed. Spirit must die, it must be dismembered, in order to attain 
Absolute Knowing and become Absolute Spirit. Karin Figala writes 
that the crucifixion is an “Ursymbol of the alchemical process, of the 
‘whitening of the nigredo: A primordial symbol of pre-Christian gnosis 
for che transformation of nigredo into albedo is the saga of Osiris’ death: 
and resurrection.” 

Hegel's Phenomenology is a rite of initiation and an alchemical trans- 
mutation: che material (mundane mind or spirit) must be broken apart 
or sacrificed, in order to be transmuted into a higher form. 


€) The Foaming Chalice 

The final image of the Phenomenology is the “foaming chalice.” Spirit as 
displayed in the Phenomenologys “way of despair" constitutes "the recol- 
lection and the Golgotha [die Schädelstäte) of Absolute Spirit, the actu- 
ality, truth, and certainty of his throne, without which he would be life- 
less and alone; only, 'from the chalice of this realm of spirits, foams for 
Him his own infniry " (Miller, 493; rc, s31)." Hegel has paraphrased 
Schiller’s poem"Die Freundschaft” ("Friendship’; 1782). The last two lines 
of which read: “Aus dem Kelch des ganzen Seelenreiches, / Schiumt 
ibm— die Unendlichkeit; Hegel has revised these lines to read "Aus 
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dem Kelche dieses Geisterreiches, / schaumt ihm seine Unendlichkeit” 

To understand the significance of the changes, one must look at the 
final stanza of Schiller’s poem in its entirety: 


Freundlos war der grosse Weltenmeister, 
Fühlte Mangel — darum schuf er Geister, 
Selge Spiegel seiner Seligkeit!— 
Fand das höchste Wesen schon kein gleiches, 
‚Aus dem Kelch des ganzen Seelenreiches 
Schäumt ibm—die Unendlichkeit. 


This might be translated: 


Friendless was the great World Master 

Felt a lack—thus he created spirits, 
Blessed mirrors of his bliss— 

Still found the highest being no likeness, 

From out of the chalice of the whole realm of the soul 
Foams for Him— infinity." 


The imagery of the World Master creating “spirits” as a "mirror" calls 
to mind Bóhmes doctrine of God's wisdom, which he depicts as a m 
ror and analyzes into the seven "source-spirits* (Quellgeister). Hegels 
claim, as we have seen in connection with the “myth” of 1804-5, is char 
any developmental account of che "life of God” must understand Spirit 
as its origin and object. Hegel contends that this is the crucial compo- 
nent missing from Böhmean theosophy. Encountering a similar myth" 
in Schiller’s Die Freundschaft, Hegel thus identifies Schillers created Geist 
(or, literally, Geister) with the soul of the World Master:"Seelenreiches" 
becomes "Geisterreiches. 

There is a further irony in Hegel's use of Schiller's poem. Hegel must 
also reject Schillers claim that "Still found the highest being no like- 
ness.” In a Zusatz to the Encyclopedia Logic Hegel states that the original 
calling of man, to be an image of God, can be realised only through cog- 
nition [Erkennen]" (21. § 24 Z-3; Geraets, 63). For Hegel, the”world mas- 
ter" must find an adeguate likeness. 

Finally, Schiller writes that out of this "realm of the soul foams for 
Him- infinity; implying chat infinity unfolds before God, as an external 
show. Hegel revises the last line of the poem to read “foams to him, his 
infinity [seine Unendlichkeit] Spirit is now to be identified with the infi- 
nite. This must be understood in contrast to what Hegel calls "bad infin- 
ity” (Schlechte Unendlichkeit), which is an infinity that stands opposed to 
what is finite as something external. Such opposition limits infinity, thus 
making it not infinite but finite. "Good infinity” comprehends finitude. 
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Thus, Spirit does not face an infinity “foaming” out away from it; i isthe 
infinite. This, its true nature, has revealed itself through the Geisterreich 
that is the Phenomenology.” 

‘There is a yet another, still more interesting implication to Hegel's 
use of this passage. Consider the context in which it occurs. Hegel 
speaks of “the recollection and the Golgotha of Absolute Spirit, the 
actuality, truth, and certainty of his throne, without which he would be 
lifeless and alone.” The meaning of this imagery seems to be obvious: the 
way of Spirit to Absolute Knowing is likened to Christ's passion. But 
Hegel then immediately introduces his paraphrase of Schiller. In this 
context, the reference to the "Kelche" can only call to mind the image of 
the Holy Grail, the cup in which Christi blood was captured during his 
crucifixion. 

The Holy Grail was also the cup of the last supper, from which the 
disciples drank wine transubstantiated into Christ's blood. The Grail is 
represented to this day by a communion chalice. Hegel's use of the 
image of the “Kelch” extends the comparison of his doctrine to Chri 
tianity. It also circles back to his discussion of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
in which he spoke of the Eleusinian “communion”: "the secret meaning 
of the eating of bread and the drinking of wine" (Miller, 65; ro, 77). In 
drinking from the communion cup we become one with God. Hegel 
believes that he has actually realized this oneness in his Phenomenology. 
For a philosopher like Hegel, who believes that ar che end of time we 
rend and devour our God like the Titans did Dionysus, the cup of 
Christ's blood is a useful symbol for a dangerous idea.” 

"The image of the Holy Grail was appropriated by Hermeticists, par- 

alchemists. In Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzival (c. 1170-1230), 
the version of the Grail story with which Hegel was most likely famili 
the Grail appears not as a cup but as a stone. In the story, the hermit 
Trevrizent tells Parzival that the name of the Grail is Lapsit elli" 
Although this looks like Latin, i literally means nothing. Most scholars 
have thought it a mistake on Wolfram’ part. It is generally agreed that 
lapsit is supposed to be lapis, stone. Julius Evola argues for lapis elixir, 
making an obvious connection with alchemy.” I find Emma Jungs sug- 
gestion of “lapis exilis” more plausible, however, for the philosophers 
stone was explicitly named lapis exilis in some works of Arnold of 
lanova, born 1220. The term may be much older." Exilis means"poor" or 
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“mean.” Emma Jung notes that traditionally che philosophers stone is at 
once priceless, as well as the most common thing there is, “trodden 
underfoot in the street. She writes thar the philosopher's stone is “a 
particle of God concealed in nature, an analogy to the God who, in 
Christ, came down to earth in a human body, subject to suffering. On 
the other hand, the ‘cheapness’ of the stone .. . alludes to the fact that 
every human being is its potential bearer, even its begerter”” 

Hegel finished the Phenomenology in great haste, according to legend, 
on the eve ofthe battle of Jena, When he looked for an image to end the 
book, what came to him was the crucifixion of Jesus on Golgotha—and 
then a chalice, the foaming chalice of Schiller. Perhaps Hegel's inspira- 
tion to use Schillers chalice in the context of the image of the crucifixion 
can only have seemed right to him because of its association with the 
Holy Grail, perhaps even the un-Chalice of Wolfram—the Grail as stone, 
the Stein der Weisen. The Phenomenology has been called a Bildungsroman, 
bur perhaps a better description would be Grail quest, where the Grail 
represents what all other philosophers have sought, but none before 
Hegel has attained: Absolute Knowing. 
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The Kabbalistic Tree 
The Science of Logic 


Once un have ecerd he agi iee che sorcerers drawn 
around himself, 


—Eric Os ge: A Study in Sorcery” 


1 The Project of Hegel's Logic 
Hegel's second book, the Science of Logie (Wissenschaft der Logik) was pub- 
lished 1812-16. In 1817, Hegel published another version of his "Logic": 
the so-called Encyclopedia Logic, the first book of his Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences in Outline (Enzyklopädie der Philosophischen Wis- 
senschaften im Grundrisse). The Science of Logic is verbose and obscure. 
The Encyclopedia Logic is terse and obscure. The latter is a collection of 
er paragraphs that served as a lecture outline for Hegel's classes 

the Gymnasium in Nuremberg, and later in the universities of Hei- 
delberg and Berlin. These paragraphs are extremely difhcult to under- 
stand in isolation and require Hegel's amplifying lecture remarks. 
Fortunately, many of these remarks were written down verbatim by 
Hegel's students and have been printed in subsequent editions of the 
Encyclopedia as the Zusätze. Except where I have indicated otherwise, I 
will use the term Logic to refer to both texts in general, and neither in 
particular. 

Heidegger held thar virtually all philosophers before him have “for- 
gotten Being” Metaphysicians think that talking about Being means 
talking about some particular (if exalted) being, such as God. Hegel's 
Logic is very much a part of this “onto-theo-logical” tradition of meta- 
physics. The Logic is simultaneously an account of what it means to be 
and an account of the highest individual being. In Aristotelian terms, 
the Logic is an account of substance as such, but itis also an account of 
the highest individual substance." 

On the nial page ofthe preface o she ri oliko of die Sene f 
Logic, Hegel implies that he intends to provide Germany with its own 
metaphysics: "IF it is remarkable when a nation has become indifferent 
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to its constitutional theory, to its national sentiments, its ethical cus- 
toms and virtues, it is certainly no less remarkable when a nation loses 
its metaphysics, when the spirit which contemplates its own pure 
essence is no longer a present reality in the life of the nation” (Miller, 
25; wi 1:3). In the introduction to the Science of Logic, Hegel contrasts 
his book to“former metaphysics” (Miller, 64; w1 1:50). In the introduc- 
tion to the Encyclopedia Logic, Hegel writes that "Speculative Logic con- 
tains the older logic and metaphysics; it preserves the same forms of 
thought, laws, objects, but it develops and transforms them with fur- 
ther categories” (ex $ 9; Geraets, 33). 

So why did Hegel call chis metaphysics Logic? In fact, commentators 
rarely ask why Hegel selected the title chat he did. The answer lies in 
the derivation of the term logic from the Greek logos. Rosenkranz 
reports that Hegel in his Jena years"loved . . to present the creation of 
the universe as the utterance of the absolute Word, and the return of 
the universe into itself as the understanding of the Word, so that 
nature and history become the medium between the speaking and the 
understanding of the Word—a medium which itself vanishes qua 
other-being.”* 

But I shall let Hegel speak for himself, in a series of quotations that 
will enable us to piece together an accurate account of the subject matter 
of the Logic. 

In the preface to the second edition (1832) of the Science of Logic, Hegel 
discusses the consummating idea of his Logic, the" Concept” (der Begrif): 
"This Concept is not sensuously intuited or represented; it is solely an 
object, a product and content of thinking, and is the absolute, self- 
subsistent thing [Sache] the logs, the reason of that which is, the truth. 
of what we call things; it is least of all the logos which should be left out- 
side the science of logic" (Miller, 39; wı 1:19). This passage implies that 
Hegel's “Doctrine of the Concept” will satisfy the claim of the science 
itself to be both metaphysics and ontology: it will give us the Logos both 
as "absolute, self-subsistent object" and as the "reason of that which i 
the truth of what we call things.” Hegel's Absolute Idea (absolute Idee) is 
this Logos.’ Hegel writes in the Encyclopedia Logic chat "ideas are not just 
to be found in our heads, and the Idea is not ar all something so impo- 
tent that whether it is realised or not depends upon our own sweet will; 
on the contrary, itis at once what is quite simply effective and actual as 
well” (xt § 142, Z; Geraets, 214). Hegel writes, further, that “Ic is not we 
who ‘form’ concepts, and in general the Concept should not be consid- 
ered as something that has come to be at all” (et § 163, Z; Geraets, 24) 

Lecturing on one of the early paragraphs of the Encyclopedia 
Hegel remarks that the subject matter of the Logi is truth (a1 § 19 Z-1; 
Geraets, 46). Hegel amplifies this remark by that what thought 
thinks in the Logic is“what is eternal” (ex § 19 Z-2; Geraets, 47). This is 
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then explained as being"the supersensible world” (sx § 19 Z-2, Geraets, 
48). In the Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, Hegel states chat "Philos- 
ophy is no worldly wisdom, as it used co be called... . Ic is not in fact a 
wisdom of the world bur instead a cognitive knowledge of the non- 
; itis not a cognition of external existence, of empirical determi- 
nate being and life, or of the formal universe, but rather cognition of all 
that is eternal —of what God is and of what God's nature is as it mani- 
fests and develops itself” (Lex 1:1173 vex 1:33~34). In the Science of Logic, 
Hegel identifies the eternal with God (Miller, 78; wı 1:68). In the Ency- 
clopedia Logic, Hegel avers that both philosophy and religion hold that 
"God and God alone is the truth” (ex § 1; Geraets, 24). In his manuscript 
for the Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion (1824), Hegel writes that"God 
is the one and only object of philosophy" and that "philosophy is theol- 
ogy" (Lon 1:84; vpn 13-4). In a famous passage of the Science of Logic, 
Hegel states that the Logic "is to be understood as the system of pure 
reason, as the realm of pure thought. This realm is truth as itis without. 
veil and in its own absolute nature. It can therefore be said that this con- 
tent is the exposition of God as He is in his eternal essence before the 
creation of nature and a finite Spirit" (Miller, 50; w1 1:33-34). 

On che basis of all of the foregoing, chen, we are entitled to conclude 
that, for Hegel, The Eternal = Truth = Logos = Absolute Idea = God, 
and that this is the subject matter to be recollected in the Logic. Just 
exactly how Hegel can make this series of identifications constitutes the 
argument of the Logic. Against the tradition of "negative theology,’ as 
Sla che tradition that aima i general thar the human intellect i 
finite and frail, Hegel holds that the Infinite and Eternal must be know- 
able. Hegel even claims, surprisingly, char stressing maris finitude and 
God's unknowability is contrary to the Christian faith. In his Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Religion, he states, "I declare such a point of view to be 
directly opposed to the whole nature of the Christian religion, according 
to which we should know God cognitively, God's nature and essence, and 
should esteem this cognition above all else” (ex 1:88; vPR 1:7). 

In the same manuscript, after Hegel claims char philosophy is occu- 
pied with God alone—"philosophy is theology”—he goes on to say that 
everyone already has a consciousness of God (LPR 1:85; vPR 1:43 again, we 
see that Hegels philosophical method involves recollection). This is 
another theme of Hegel’s Logic. In the preface to the second edition of 
the Encyclopedia Logic, Hegel writes that “Religion is the mode, the type 
of consciousness, in which the truth is present for all men,’ but philoso- 
phy is something only a few take up and comprehend (Geraets, 11; Werke 
8:23). This does not mean that philosophers leave behind the concept of 
God: as we have seen, Hegel claims in the Logic that both religion and 
philosophy hold that God alone is the Truth. It simply means that reli- 
gion—ritual, worship, devotional literature, etc.—is for all men, 
whereas philosophy is only for a few. 

In the very next sentence of the preface, however, Hegel alludes to 
Homer and says thar certain things, such as Truth, have two names, one 
in the language of Gods, and the other on the tongues of us men” (Ger- 
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aets,11; Werke 8, 23). The structure of Hegel sentences suggests that he 
is saying that religion is to philosophy as the language of Gods is to the 
language of men. But this is nor his meaning. It is philosophy that is the 
language of Gods. Indeed, in a Zusatz to a later section of the Encyclope- 
dia Logic, Hegel states thar the original calling of man, to be an image of 
God, can be realised only through cognition [Erkennen] (et $ 24 2-3; 
Geraets, 63). This is no innocent scriptural allusion. In the Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Religion, Hegel states that "God is only in and for thought” 
(pa 1209; vor 1118). 

In making such claims, Hegel is not simply attacking longstanding 

jous views about man’s relationship to God, he is also opposing the 

Kantian philosophy. Hegel’s claim chat we can know the thing-in-itself is 
the major reason why so many "tough-minded" philosophers seem to 
regard him as slightly mad. In fact, Hegel' claim—for which the entire 
Logic serves as an argument—is tightly reasoned and built on Kants 
own premises. In the Science of Logic, Hegel writes that the critical phi- 
losophy holds chat "we place our thoughts as a medium between our- 
selves and the objects, and that this medium instead of connecting us 
with che objects rather cuts us off from them” (Miller, 36; w1 1:15). Much 
later in the Logic, Hegel infers—as he does in many other places—that 
Kane’ claim that the thing-in-itself is unknowable is equivalent to the 
n that “reality ies absolutely outside the Concept" (Miller, 593; w1 
3:24). 

Hegel fastens on to Kanes occasional identification of the thing-in- 
itself with “che Unconditioned” For Hegel, only the Absolute is uncon- 
ditioned, for it cannot be subsumed by any higher or wider category. 
Nor can it be made present in intuition. In the Logic he presents a sys- 
tem which articulates the conceptual moments of the Absolute, employ- 
ing a method Kant to some degree anticipated but never fully 
appreciated: dialectic. The moments of the Absolute are simultaneously 
cat e of che real and categories of human thought. In fact, a super- 

* at the divisions of Hegel's Logic reveals that it is partly a 
varoa fof Kan¢® Table of Judgments and Table of Categories, Kanes 
categories are the conditions for the possibility of knowledge and condi- 
tions for the possibility of objects as such. Once this is understood, the 
reasoning behind Hegels claim to know the thing-in-itself becomes 
clear. For Hegel, the totality of conditions is itself the Unconditioned. 
These conditions form an organic totality, which can be known as a 
whole. Therefore, if the totality of these conditions is the Uncondi- 
tioned, and the Unconditioned is the thing-in-itself, then we can know 
the thing-in-itself. 

Furthermore, this Unconditioned—as an organic totality—is an 
individual. Te is a unique, self-sufficient individual determined by noth- 
ing, but whose moments determine everything else. Thus, another 
name for the Unconditioned is God. Because its moments account for 
all being, it also constitutes the system of the World, or Reality as a 
whole. Finally, because the categories that make up the Unconditioned 
are, as I have said, also categories of human thought in all its forms, an 
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account of the Unconditioned is equivalent to an account of the Mind 
or Soul. Thus, Hegel believes that he has, through a radically new 
method of thought, made Kant’s noumenal realm present: what things- 
in-themselves are is the Absolute or Unconditioned, which is World, 
Soul, and God together. 

However, the well-known “dual aspect” reading of Kant’s phenomena- 
noumena distinction might lead one to ask if Hegel’ claim to know the 
thing in itself means that he thinks we can know or experience things as 
they are when they are not appearing to us. The answer to this question is, 
yes and no. We can know things as they are in themselves because the 
finite things that appear to us are themselves appearances of that infi- 
nite, eminently knowable being which is the Absolute or the Uncondi- 
tioned. In other words, what individual things are in themselves is the 
 Absolute— which we come to know through Hegel's philosophy. How- 
ever, we cannot know the Absolute in the sense of making it intuitively 
or sensuously given. It is this kind of knowledge that Kant has in mind 
when he denies knowledge of things-in-themselves. But Kant’s claim 
that genuine knowledge must always involve intuition is simply arbi- 
trary; it is the chink in Kant' critical armor. 

Hegel believes that through the “purificatory initiation" of the Phe- 
nomenology, he has, in effect, put himself in an altered state of conscious- 
ness, beyond the distinction between subject and object, whereupon the 
dialectic of the Logic simply Rows from nothing." As I said in chapter 3, 
the philosopher is a vehicle of the muses: an oracle through which Spirit 
expresses itself, an automatic writer who passively watches the play of 
the dialectic as it develops on his page. 

Some further discussion of the nature of this process is in order here. 
As is well-known, Hegel claims chat there is a necessity to his dialectical 
transitions and a completeness to the system. What makes these fea- 
tures possible is Hegels use— described in chapter 3—of the triangle 
and the circle as symbolic forms governing the fundamental architectonic 
of his system. The necessity of Hegel’s dialectical transitions is displayed 
in their triadic structure. Iris frequently pointed out that this 
is often inadequately portrayed as a process of “thesis-antithesi 
sis!” Some have even suggested that the triadic form’ of the dialectic is 
a mere Hegel “myth” and should be discarded. As we have seen, however, 
Hegel placed special emphasis on the triad as an element out of the 
philosophia perennis (recall his remark about Kant and the triadic form in 
the preface to the Phenomenology). 

The triadic structure of dialectic may be described as follows: first 
there isan initial idea, which when thoroughly thoughe through sug: 
gests its opposite, or, at least, an opposing or contradictory idea; a third 
term then appears that “reconciles” these two. This reconciliation is 











4 Arthur Versluis writes f the transformation in che soul of the Böhmean 
theosopher that“when the soul gives itself up to the nothingness, then it 
becomes dead to its own will, and the nothing, pure God's will, makes the 
soul alive according to is own nature. Versluis, Wisdow's Children, 149. 
5, See Müller, The Hegel Legend of Thesis-Antithesis-Spnthesis.” As is 
always pointed out, Hegel himself never uses these terms. 
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ved in various ways, but frequently it involves a discovery of 
an underlying identity or commonality between the two terms initially 
thought to be different. The real problem with the formula thesis- 
antithesis-synthesis is with the characterization of the third term as 
synthesis. Nevertheless, there are some Hegelian third terms that do 
look like syntheses. For instance, in the Philosophy of Right, the third term 
to Family-Civil Society-State appears to take up and combine elements of 
the first state, like Civil Society, is an association of 
autonomous individuals, bur it cancels the external relation of those 
individuals in Civil Society and, like the family, relates them internally 
through a shared foundation of values and interests. 

The completeness of Hegels system—especially the Logic—is 
achieved through its circularity. Ifthe final category of the Logic (or of 
the system as a whole) leads back to the beginning, then everything that 
could be said has been said: nothing has been left out. H. S. Harris 
writes that” The ideal of philosophy as a self-justifying circle is definitive 
for Hegels concept of system from the beginning.” Speaking of the 
dialectic, Hegel says in che Phenomenology that “Ie is the process of its 
‘own becoming, the circle chat presupposes its end as its goal, having its 
end also as its beginning; and only by being worked out to its end, is it 
actual” (Miller, 10; ro, 14). Early in the Science of Logic, Hegel writes that 
"The essential requirement for the science of logic is... thar the whole 
of the science be within itself a circle in which the first is also the last 
and the last is also che first” (Miller, 71; wı 1:60). In the Encyclopedia 
Logic, Hegel writes: 

Each of the parts of philosophy is a philosophical whole, a circle 
that closes upon itself but in each of them the philosophical Idea is 
in a particular determinacy or element. Every single circle also 
breaks through the restriction of its element as well, precisely 
because it is inwardly [the] totality, and it grounds a further sphere. 
The whole presents itself therefore as a circle of circles, each of 
which is a necessary moment, so that the system of its peculiar ele- 
ments constitutes the whole idea—which equally appears in each 
single one of them. (s1.§ 15; Geraets, 39) 
The system is a circle of circles, and the Logic is one such circle. 

‘An important question must be asked about Hegel's metaphor, how- 
ever. If che Logic on reaching its final” category gives way to the Philosophy 
of Nature, then how can it be said to return to its beginning? The answer 
is that each part of the system— Logic-Nature-Spirit —constitutes a sep- 
arate "domain; Each separate Hegelian science gives a complete speech 
about one of these domains. It is not "Absolute Idea” that leads to the Phi- 
losophy of Nature. Rather, itis the Logic as a whole that requires supple- 
mentation by the categories of Nature. Hegel writes in the Encyclopedia 
Logic that" The Logic is che science of the pure Idea, that is, of the Idea in 
the abstract element of thinking” (ex § 19; Geraets, 45). As abstract, the 

















6. Harris, Night 235; Kojéve also makes the point chat i is the circu- 
‘of the system that proves its completeness (Kojéve, Introduction t the 
ing of Hegel, 93). 
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Idea is without full realization oc expression, although it is fully intelligible in 
the “abstract element of thinking” The Absolute Idea is presupposed in 
the beginning of the Logic—Being—and Absolute Idea is a return, of 
sorts, to Being. Hegel’s circle of circles might best be understood as a 
chain: each link is a whole, and although one link touches another, it is 
not fastened to that other or permanently connected with it.” 

In one of the Zusitze to an early paragraph in the Encyclopedia Logic, 
Hegel states: "When .. . we consider the Logic as the system of pure 
thought-determinations [reinen Denkbestimmungen], the other philo- 
sophical sciences—the Philosophy of Nature, and the Philosophy of 
Spirit —appear, in contrast, as applied logic, so to speak, for the Logic is 
their animating soul. Thus, the concern of those other sciences is only to 
[re]cognise che logical forms in che shapes of nature and spirit, shapes 
that are only a particular mode of expression of the forms of pure think- 
ing’ (su $ 24 Z-a; Geraets, 58). Hegel continues these remarks, in a 
manner that will shortly emerge as very important: "In this way the 
Logic is the all-animating spirit of all sciences, and the thought-determi- 
nations contained in the Logic are the pure spirits; they are what is most 
inward, but, at the same time, they are always on our lips, and conse- 
quently they seem to be something thoroughly well-known" (21.$ 24 Z- 
2; Geraets, 59). Hegel is here referring to the idea, explored already in 
chapter 3, that we always already know—implicitly—the content of 
philosophy. 

Something further must be said, though, about the relation of the 
Logic to the whole system. At the end of his introduction to the Encyclo- 
pedia Logic, Hegel gives the structure of his system as follows: 


1. The Logic, the science of the Idea in and for itself. 


14 The Phe of Natura ih cence cf di Ken ks ode 





I The Philosophy of Spirit asthe Idea that returns into itself out of. 
its otherness. (sx § 18; Geraets, 42) 


Much later in the Encyclopedia Logic, Hegel states that “The Idea is 
what is erue in and for itself, the absolute unity of Concept and objec- 
tivicy" (r1. $ 213; Geraets, 286). The in itself" refers to the parts of the 
Logic that Hegel calls "objective logic’—Being and Essence—whereas 
the truth foc itself" is “subjective logic.” the Concept (Miller, 63-64; w1 
1150-51). In the Logic, all the eidetic determinations of objects are expli- 
cated and are shown to lead to an idea chat reflects on itself or is self- 
referential—this is what Hegel means by the Idea being “for itself” or 
“subjective” 

Absolute Idea is the abstract conception of self-chinking thought. 
‘Through nature and man it "seeks" worldly realization and finds it only 
in the embodied self-thinking thought of the philosopher. 


7.1 owe this of the chain co Donald Phillip Verene (seminar on the 


apen, Emory University fall 1996). The metaphor of the 
‘hn (Rane ta secs m Getnger Die Werne Kee! & See Robert 
‘Schneider, Geistesabnen, 127. 
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2. Böhmean Influences on the Logic 


In 1816 Hegel received invitations to teach at Heidelberg and Berlin. His 
chances in Berlin, however, were sabotaged by the powerful Berlin the- 
ologian Wilhelm Martin Leberecht de Wette (1780-1849), who, as 
Wiedmann notes, denounced Hegel's Logic as an obscure "occultism" 
(Gebeimwissenschaft)." Earlier, in an 1815 letter to Hegels archenemy 
Jakob Friedrich Fries (1773-1843), de Wette wrote chat "Mysticism 
reigns here mightily, and how deep we have sunk is shown in the 
thought of Hegel.” 

Ar times, Hegel seems to have positively encouraged the impression 
that he is a mystic. In the 1805 Lectures on the History of Philosophy, Hegel 
stated that” The philosophers are closer to the Lord than those who live 
by the crumbs of the Spirit; they read, or write, the cabinet orders of God 
in che original; it is their duty to write them down. The philosophers are 
the mystai who have been present at the decision in the innermost sanc- 
tuary?" In the preface to the second edition of the Encyclopedia, Hegel 
writes that “what was revealed as a mystery in earlier times should now 
be revealed for thinking itself” (Geraets, 17; Werke 8:31). 

The preface to the second edition of the Encyclopedia (1827) provides 
ample evidence of Hegel's willingness to be grouped with the mystics. 
Introducing some of his basic ideas, Hegel mentions Bhme more than 
once. He writes," The spirit is essentially consciousness, and hence [con- 
sciousness) of the content made into an object. As feeling, the spirit is 
just the not yet objective content itself (only a quale, to use an expression 
of Jakob Böhme); it is just the lowest stage of consciousness, in the form 
of the soul, which we have in common with the lower animals" (Geraets, 
12; Werke 8:24). Hegel goes on to write of Böhme: 

‘The name” Teutonic Philosopher” has rightly been conferred upon 
this mighty spirit. On the one hand, he has enlarged the basic 
import of religion, [taken] on its own account, to the universal 
Idea; within that basic import he formulated the highest problems 
of reason and tried to grasp spirit and nature in their determinate 
spheres and configurations. [All this was possible) because he took 
as his foundation [the thesis] that the spirit of man and all things 
else are created in the image of God— and, of course, of God as the 
Trinity; their life is just the process of their reintegration into that 
original image after the loss of it. On the other hand (and con- 
versely), he forcibly misappropriated the forms of natural things 
(sulphur, saltpeter, etc.; the sharp, the bitter, etc.) as spiritual forms 
and forms of thought. (Geraets, 15; Werke 8:28-29) 

In the same text Hegel also makes several admiring references to the 
arch-theosophist and occultist of his day, Franz von Baader. In support 
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of his own attempt to "rationalize" religious doctrine, Hegel quotes vol- 
'ume 5 of Baaders Fermenta Cognitionis (1824). Baader claims there that 
the idea that religion is only a^matter of the heart” is a view dear to athe- 
ists, who know that to undermine religion they must undermine the 
notion that a rational theory of religion is possible." After quoting 
Baader, Hegel goes on to state that 
‘What is most sublime, most profound, and most inward has been 
called forth into the light of day in the religions, philosophies, and 
works of art, in more or less pure, in clearer or more obscure 
shapes, often in very repulsive ones. We can count it as a particular 
merit of Franz von Baader that he not only goes on bringing such 
forms to our recollection, but also with a profoundly speculative 
spirit he brings their basic import expressly into scientific honour 
because on that basis he expounds and confirms the philosophical 
Idea. (Geraets, 15) 

In an extraordinary footnote, Hegel writes that "I am certainly 
delighted to learn that Herr von Baader agrees with many of my propo- 
sitions—as is evident both from rhe content of several of his more 
recent writings and from his references to me by name. About most of 
what he contests—and even quite easily about everything—it would 
not be difficult for me to come to an understanding with him, that is to 
say, to show that there is, in fact, no departure from his views in it" (Ger- 
ats, 15; Werke 8:29). Hegel then goes on to take issue with a criticism 
Baader made of one aspect of his Philosophy of Nature. 

Although Baader does make some favorable remarks about Hegel in 
the first volume of Fermenta Cognitionis, Hegel's assessment of his rela- 
tionship with Baader seems to have been highly unrealistic. Baader, for 
his part, appears to have been simply puzzled by Hegel's attention and 
insistence on their ability to “come to an understanding.” It is not 
unusual for one prominent scholar to “court” another, for career 
advancement, or often simply to establish an intellectual friendship. 
Baader, however, was a decidedly strange and marginal figure for Hegel 
to court—unless, of course, Hegel saw himself as somehow belonging 
on the margins with Baader. 

‘To return to Böhme, in the 1812 Doctrine of Being of the Science of 
Logic, Hegel offers the following in a remark concerning “quality” in the 
section on Dasein: 

Qualierung or Inqualierung, [which are terms from out of] a philoso- 
phy which goes deep but into a turbid depth, refers to Determinacy 
as in itself, but at the same time is another in itself; or it refers to the 
familiar nature of opposition, as it is in its essence. In this respect 
‘opposition constitutes the inner nature of quality and is essentially 
its self-movement in itself. Qualierung means therefore, in the afore- 


2 Bande, Ferment epis (Bein o) peche a quodi Gere 
16; Werke, 27). 

12. Baader replied to Hegels defense of himself here in an 1824 essay entitled 
"Hegel on My Doctrine ia che Preface to the Second Edition ofthe Encyclo- 
7 See his Sámtliche Werke, ed. F. Hoffmann et al. (Leipzig, 1851-60), 
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mentioned philosophy, che movement of a determinacy in itself in 
which respect it situates and fastens itself in its negative nature (in its 
Qual) from out of another, signifying in general the quality’s own 
internal unrest by which it produces and maintains itself only in con- 
p» 


Qualierung or Ingualierung— which might be rendered "qualification or 
”ingualification” refer to Böhmes dynamic conception of guality. In 
Aurora he states that ^A quality is the mobility, boiling, springing and 
driving of a thing;"* Hegel quotes this line in his remarks on Böhme in 
the Lectures on the History of Philosophy (un? 3:199; Werke 20203). 
In the 1832 edition of the Doctrine of Being (the only segment of the. 
i has 


Logic Hegel is 

significantly altered. It now reads as follows:"Qualierung or Ingualierung, an 
nr Jakob Bohme's, whose philosophy goes deep, bur into e 
bid depth, signifies the movement of a quality (of sourness, bitterness, 
fieriness, etc.) within itself in so far as it situates and fastens itself in its 
negative nature (in its Qual) from our of an other—signifies in general the 
qualitys own internal unrest by which ir produces and maintains itself 
only in conflict" (Miller 14; wı 111832), 109). Aside from cutting some of 
the more opaque lines from the original, Hegel has now explicity attrib- 
ured Qualierung and Ingualierung to Böhme, and included reference to 
Báhmés categories sour, bitter and"fire (heat?). 

For some reason, Hegel decided against referring to Böhme by name 
in thet edition ofthe Doctrine of Being, In fc Hegel make no e 
erence to Böhme in any of his published writings until the Encyclopedia 
in 1817 (in which a very brief reference to Böhme occurs in paragraph 
472 of the Philosophy of Spirit). In the 1832 edition of the Doctrine of 
Being—as well as in the preface to the 1827 Encyclopedia quoted above— 
Hegel seems to be deliberately correcting this omission and more openly 
acknowledging his indebtedness ro Böhme. This very likely indicates 
that since 1805 Hegel continued to study Böhme closely, no doubt mak- 
ing use of van Gherts kind gift of the Böhme edition (see chapter 4). 
Thus, we are faced with exactly the opposite of what many commenta- 
tors on Hegel's relationship to Böhme would have us expect: instead of 
moving away from Böhme in his mature period, Hegel actually seems to 
be moving, in a very public manner, toward him. Hegels attempt to ally 
himself with Baader, who was widely known at the time as Bóbmius redi- 
vivus, only reinforces this impression. 

I now proceed to what is specifically Bohmean T the Logic. In the 
Encyclopedia Logic Hegel states tat "the Logic is the all-animating spirit 
of all sciences, and the thought-determinations contained in the Logic 
are the pure spirits [de reinen Geiser)” (sx § 24 Z-2; Geraets, 59). In the 
Science of Logic Hegel refers to Logic as a "realm of shades [Schatten] 
These passages make sense only if we suppose that Hegel thinks of the 


13.1 (i813 ed), 8. Since Miller bases his translation on the 1832 edition, he 
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categories or ideas of the Logic as being in some sense minds, The identi- 
fication of eide with minds is a perennial idea in the philosophic tradi- 
tion. It appears in Aristotle when he says of the soul that it "must be a 
substance as the form of a natural body potential with life, and [such] 
substance is an actuality [entelecheia]. So the soul is the actuality of such 
a body." I is also a theme of Spinozas thought. 

The place of this idea in Hegel's Logic should be fairly obvious: if 
Absolute Idea is, in effect, the" pure eidos"—or, in Aristotelian terms, the 
actuality—of self-thinking thought, chen Absolute Idea is a kind of pure 
mind, or formal mind. In the preface to the Phenomenology, Hegel states 
that when Being becomes "absolutely mediated; it becomes "the Con- 
cept,’ which, he says, is^self-like" (selbstch; Miller, 21; pc, 29). Since all 
preceding categories of the Logic are approximations to Absolute Idea, 
each is, in effect, an approximation to mind, They are ghostly (geiter- 
bafi) "shades" because they are only partially real. Even the Absolute 
Idea, the Pluto of this “Reich der Schatten” is ultimately only the 
shadow cast by embodied self-thinking thought. 

We might ask what the relation is between the spirit-shades of the 
Logic and the Spirit of the Phenomenology and Philosophy of Spirit. Quite 
simply, the Spirit realized in mankind is Holy Spirit, Holy Ghost (beilige 
Geist). In themselves, the eide of the Logic are, as I have already said, 
merely formal and empty. In the living Spirit of mankind, however, these 
eide-spirits have trod the Via Dolorosa of the Phenomenology and, so to 
speak, “earned their wings.” They have become fully concrete, fully 
expressed. There is more than a mere analogy to Christian doctrine 
here, however. Hegel’s spirits and his Spirit really ae supernatural. In che 
1831 preface to the second edition of the Science of Logic Hegel writes, "IF 
nature as such, as the physical world, is contrasted with the natural 
sphere, then logic must certainly be said to be the supernatural [über- 
natürliche], which permeates every relationship of man to nature, his 
sensation, intuition, desire, need, instinct, and simply by doing so trans- 
forms it into something human, even thov gh only formally human, into 
ideas and purposes” (Miller, 32; wr. 1:10; my emphasis). The spirits of the 
Logic are logically prior to the natural world, and the Holy Spirit only 
appears in the world through the activity of men who have raised them- 
selves above the level of nature or the animal. 

Böhme, of course, analyzes God and the process of coming-to-be 
into seven "source spirits” (Quellgeister), which he also calls “forms” 
(Gestalten), "properties" (Eigenschaften), and "qualities (Qualitäten). 
Hegel's Logic and itsmoments" are analogous to Bóhmes source spirits 
or forms. Hegel's categories, like Böhme‘, inform all of reality and are 
the Grundbegriffe for all che sciences. Further, Böhme introduces his dis- 
cussion of the seven source-spirits as a discussion “of the corpus of an 
angelical kingdom.”” Hegel does nor treat his Logic-spirits as angels, 








16. Aristotle, De Anima, B, 412820~22, in Aristotle: Selected Works, trans. Hip- 
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bur rather as shades like those in Hades or Limbo. Nevertheless, the 
parallelis clear, 

Further, Böhmes account of the interrelationships of his seven 
source-spirits is strikingly like Hegels treatment of his system of logical 
moments. In Aurora, Böhme writes, "All the seven spirits are generated 
one in another, che one continually generates the other, not one of them 
is the first, nor is any one of them the last; for the last generates as well 
the first as the second, third, fourth, and so on to the last." In Böhmes 
Clavis, he writes that “the first and seventh properties are always to be 
reckoned as one, and also the second and sixth as one, as well as the 
third and fifth as one, the fourth alone is the separating limit (Scheide- 
Ziel), since there are only three properties of narure, according to the 
revelation of the Holy Trinity of God.” 

‘Whar these quotations call to mind, of course, is the famous circular- 
ity of the Logic. Böhme claims that his first and final spirits are one, just as 
Hegel clims chat che end of the Logic returns to the beginning. In the 
Phenomenology Hegel says that the dialectic “is the process of its own 
becoming, the circle that presupposes its end as its goal, having its end 
also as its beginning; and only by being worked out to its end, is it actual” 
(Miller, to; vc, 14). Of course, Böhme also says that his second and sixth 
and chird and fifth spirits are one, but chere is even an analogue for this in 
Hegel. Each of the triadic subdivisions Being, Essence, and Concept in 
the Logic'correspond" with one another, so that, for instance, "Quality" in 
Being is analogous to“Intro-reflection” (Reflexion in ihm selbst) in Essence, 
just as the major triad of Being-Essence-Concept corresponds to the 
‘major, triadic divisions of the other Hegelian sciences. 

Whereas Hegel employs the image of the circle to describe the struc- 
ture of the Logic and the system as a whole, Böhme employs the image of 
the wheel. Böhme writes in Aurora, 

Bur if I should describe the Deity in its birth in a small, round cir- 
cle, in the highest depth, then it is chus: Suppose a wheel standing 
before you, with seven wheels one so made in the other that it 
could go on all sides, forward, backward and cross ways, without 
need of turning back. In its going, that always-one wheel, in its 
turning about, generates the others, and yet none of them vanishes 
out of sight, bur all seven are visible. ... The seven wheels are the 
seven spirits of God. They are always generating one another, and 
are like the turning of a whee! ... and the seven wheels are hooped 
round with fellies, like a round globe.” 
Böhme goes on to liken the seven wheels or spirits to"God che Father; 
the nave of the wheel of wheels ("there are not seven naves, but one 
only") to the “Son of God” and the spokes to the "Holy Spirit" OF 
course, it is Hegel' entire “developmental” account of God, and not just 
this or that detail, which seems so strikingly like Böhme. (Interestingly, 
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inger also makes prominent use of the circle metaphor. In his 
Pn der Alten (1762) he writes, “Nature is a cede, it has many 
beginnings and endings?) 

Th Mysterion Magnum, Böhme refers to God before his development” 
God as Ungrand, as "the dark nature" and states that"in the dark nature 
he is not called God.” The concept of Ungrund bears some similarity to 
Hegel's aether, which I shall discuss more extensively in the following 
chapter. Like the aether, itis an ultimate, dynamic ground of all 
Walsh refers to Ungrand as a dark inchoate will for self revelation" 
of the spirits are "contained" within God as Ungrund, in potentia. Böhme 
refers to the Ungrund as both Alles and Nichts.” God as Ungrund cannot 
achieve self-revelation unless He takes some determinate form, unless, 
as Walsh puts it, He generates ^a spiritual corporeality”” This is, in 
effect, Böhmes Logic: the “system” of seven spirits, represented as a 
wheel of wheels, existing eternally, from which nature or extension will 
be’projected.” 

shme expresses the ideality of this system by calling it "eternal 
nature.” The coming-into-being of this spiritual corporeality is a process 
of specifying or determining che will of the Ungrund. The Ungrund is an 
“out-going” will—a will for self-revelation—which Böhme calls Nichts. 
To achieve this revelation, however, the out-going will must fall within 
the gravitational attraction of an in-going” will, which is a contracting" 
and individuating force. I is the in-going will that gives Nichts deter 
nate being. In fact, Böhme calls this will Etwas. Böhme writes in Mys- 
terium Magnum that "the eternal free will has introduced itself into 
darkness, pain, and source; and so also through the darkness into the 
fire and light, even into a kingdom of joy; so that the Nothing might be 
known in the Something: Böhme writes that "the nothing is a craving 
after something” 

The parallels to Hegel scarcely require comment. Ungrund corresponds 
to the pure indeterminacy with which Hegel begins the Logic. Böhme 
calls Ungrund Alles and Nichts, just as Hegel calls his indeterminacy Reines 
Sein and Nichts. Further, Böhme conceives the Alles-Nichts as an active 
will just as Hegel sees Sein-Nichts as a kind of conceptual dynamism, and 
so dubs it Werden (Becoming). For Böhme, the out-going will of Alles- 
Nichts must enter into or become (he is not too clear on this point) the 
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more determinate will of Etwas. In the Logic, Becoming gives rise to 
Being-there (Dasein), which is translated by many commentators as 
“Determinate Being” This is obviously analogous to Böhmes Etwas. In 
fact, in the Science of Logic, in a passage immediately following the discus- 
sion of Böhme's Qualierung, Hegel writes thar,” Being-there is a being there, 
Something” (das Dasein ist Daseiendes, Etwas; Miller, 115; wı 1110). 

In one of the Zusätze to the Encyclopedia Logic, Hegel describes the 
dialectical “overcoming” of Becoming in language that immediately calls 
to mind Bóhme: "becoming proves itself to be what is thoroughly rest- 
less, but unable to maintain itself in this abstract restlessness; for, inso- 
far as being and nothing vanish in becoming—and just this is its 
concept—becoming is thereby itself something thar vanishes, like a fire 
that dies out within itself by consuming its material.” Dasein or Etwas is 
the ashes left behind by the fire: the energy of Werden (= Sein/Nichts = 
Nichis/Sein) 'coagulates" as Dasein, as Determinate Being. 

Bohme frequent talks about God “in Himself” He often uses this 
expression to refer to the “contracted being” of God within the first of 
the source-spirits, Sour. However, it is Gods nature to become “for 
Himself” (an expression Böhme does not use). In the Lectures on the Phi- 
losophy of Religion of 1827 Hegel states that "God can be known or cog- 
nized, for itis God's nature to reveal Himself, to be manifest” (LPR 1: 
vor 1:278). Hegel claims that to say otherwise is contrary to the Chris- 
tian faith. The above quote continues as follows: Those who say that 
God is not revelatory do not speak from the [standpoint of the) Chris- 
tian religion at any rate, for the Christian religion is called the revealed 
religion, Its content is that God is revealed to human beings, that they 
know what God is. Previously they did not know this; but in the Chris- 
tian religion there is no longer any secret—a mystery, certainly, but not 
in the sense that it is not known.” 

Hegel criticizes Spinoza in his Lectures on the History of Philosophy on 
the grounds that his God or substance remains in Himself” Recall that 
these lectures were delivered in 1805, during Hegel’ initial period of 
Böhme-enthusiasm in Jena. Hegel refers to Spinoza's God as der Abgrund 
der Substanz (the abyss of substance). Abgrund is first used in a philo- 
sophical context by Eckhart. It seems to be the conceptual ancestor of 
Böhme's Ungrund (and Böhme also sometimes uses Abgrund). The sense 
in which Hegel uses Abgrund here makes it very clear that he is thinking 
of Spinozas God as equivalent to the unmanifest, undeveloped, potentia 
of Böhme's Ungrund. 

This impression is confirmed by the following passage from the 
Lectures: 

Spinoza] philosophy has only a rigid and unyielding substance, 

and not yet Spirit; in it we are not at home with ourselves [man ist 
nicht bei sich]. God is not Spirit here, because he is not the triune 
(der Dreieinige]. Substance remains rigid and perrified, without 
Böhmes sources [Quellen; ie. source-spirits); for the individual 
determinations in che form of determinations of the understanding 
are not Böhmes source-spirits [Ouellgeister], which energize and 
expand in one another. (LP 3:288; Werke 20:166) 
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This passage is extraordinary because Hegel is criticizing a major 
"canonical" philosopher for failing to come up to the standard of Böhme, 
a marginal figure widely considered even in Hegel’s day not to be a 
philosopher at all. I is also extraordinary because it shows how deeply 
immersed Hegel was in Böhmes way of thinking, how in discussing a 
thinker very different from Böhme, Hegel was still operating with the 
varma nd itinetiona and thovght-patters of Böhme uppermost in 
his ming 

In the Appearance (Erscheinung) section of the Doctrine of Essence in 
the Logic, Hegel discusses the category of “Force and its Utterance" 
(Kraft und ihre Ausserung). He claims that in Force, the opposition of 
"Whole and Parts” is reconciled. In a Zusatz to the Encyclopedia Logic 
Hegel states, “Although it consists implicitly of parts, the whole does 
cease to be a whole when it is divided; a force, on the other hand, only 
proves itself to be a force by uttering itself. It returns to itself in its utter- 
ance, for the utterance is itself a force once more” (er $ 136 Z-1; Geraets, 
206-7). One is reminded here of Böhmes Ton (Sound or Tone). At a 
certain point, the primal will toward self-manifestation gives rise to the 
source-spirit Love, which is a seeking after illumination or self-comple- 
tion. As I said in chapter 1, this seeking issues in Tone, a phenomenon 
which is a kind of eject” of the seeking —a kind of significant epiphe- 
nomenon. As separate from Love, but as a product of Love, Tone makes 
Love manifest to itself. With Tone, the life of God is ready for fulfill 
ment: having given rise to a“speech” or “expression” of itself (Tone), the 
process becomes a thing definite co itself. 

Bóhmes seventh spirit, of course, is Body (Corpus), which encompasses. 
the other six. It represents the concretization" of the process through its 
self-expression. This concretization is the completion of the cycle, but as 
involving the cycles self-awareness it includes the cycle as well. Böhme 
states that God's “hunger and desire is after substance.” For Böhme, all 
things strive to become fully specified and concrete, including God. In a 
striking paralle! to Böhme's thought, Hegel characterizes his Concept as a 
fully concrete being, and treats it as substance, as a kind of spiritual body. 
OF course, for both Böhme and Hegel this eidetic process must realize 
itself in the world and become truly embodied in order for it to be fully 
actual. Thus, Hegel speaks in the Philosophy of Sprit of "Objective Spirit 
in which the Idea is embodied in law and morality, as well as of Absolute. 
Spirit; in which the Idea finds its highest expression in art, religion, and 


ilosophy. 

Finally, although its relevance to Bóhme is slight, the occurrence of 
alchemical terminology in the Logic is worth mentioning. Three times in 
the Encyclopedia Logic Hegel employs the term caput mortuum. Geraets 
and his coeditors explain this as the alchemists term for the dead'pre- 
cipitate that remained when all che living spirit’ had been extracted or 
given off” (Geraets, 316 n.45). Cyril O Regan writes thar caput mortuum. 
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is the "precipitate that remains after spirit has been extracted.” C. J. S. 
Thompson seems to concur, describing caput mortuum as^the term given 
to the residue that was left in the bulb of a retort after an operation," 
Hegel first applies che term to the Kantian ching-in-itself (et. § 44; Ger- 
aets, 87). Later, he refers to Essence taken abstractly as “the caput mor- 
tuum of abstraction” (ex § 112; Geraets, 175). Finally, he applies the term 
to the transcendent conception of God: “As the abstract essence in the 
Beyond, outside of which all distinction and determinacy must fall, God 
is in fact a mere name, a mere caput mortuum of the abstractive under- 
standing" (21 $ 112, Z; Geraets, 177). It is apparent that Hegel would 
regard Böhme's Ungrund as a caput mortuum. 

Hegel's use of caput mortuum to describe Essence is the most interest- 
ing occurrence of the term. Essence, of course, is a stepping-stone on the 
way to Concept and Absolute Idea. Essence itself is indeed a caput mor- 
tuum insofar as it is a negated provisional definition for the Absolute Idea. 
Te'dies" or falls away yet itis at the same time "material" used in the pro- 
cess of dialectic that presses on to Absolute Idea. Hegels use of caput 
mortuum to describe Essence taken abstractly (i.c., taken on its own, in 
isolation from the other categories) indicates that he recognized the 
parallel between dialectic and alchemical transmutation: determinate 
negation is the nigredo that precedes the synthesis of rubedo, the philoso- 
phers stone, or the Absolute (see the following chapter for a more 
detailed treatment of alchemy in relation to Hegel). 


3: The Kabbalah 


a) The Kabbalistic Writings 

“Kabbalah” means “tradition.” The Kabbalah is thought to have been a 
teaching handed down from God to Moses, although the earliest textual 
evidence of a Jewish mystical tradition dates from about che first century 
».c. Kabbalism is a fusion of early Jewish mysticism with Gnosticism, 
Neoplatonism, and possibly Hermetic Gnosis." Some have argued that 
Kabbalism definitely begins in the twelfth to thirteenth cencuries in 
Spain. Others maintain that it goes back much farther. Far from being 
‘one unitary doctrine or movement, there are various schools and strains 
of Kabbalism. Some may be considered to be fairly traditional in con- 
curring ultimately with the teachings of orthodox, nonmystical Judaism; 
others are quite radical in their departure from tradition. 

As to the major texts of the Kabbalah, three must be mentioned. Ger- 
shom Scholem calls the Sefer Yezirab or Book of the Creation the “earliest 
extant Hebrew text of systematic, speculative thought.”” Its date of 
composition is uncertain, but we know that versions of the Sefer Yezirah 
existed in the tenth century. It was frst printed in Mantua in 1562. Com- 
posed of less than two thousand words, the Sefer Yezirab dealt with the 
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thirty-two “secret paths of wisdom; the mystical significance of the 
‘twenty-two elemental letters of che Hebrew alphabet, and the ten Sephi- 
roth, which will be discussed shortly. The Babir ("brilliance" or"illumina- 
tion"), a collection of Kabbalistic writings, some new and some very old, 
was assembled in Provence in the twelfth century. Many Kabbalists 
ascribe parts of the Babir to Rabbi Nehuniah ben HaKana, who flour- 
ished in the first century 4.0. The Bahir is noteworthy for its highly 
imaginative usage of symbolism and metaphor. The classic text of spec- 
ulative Kabbalism, however, is the Sefer Ha Zobar, or Book of Splendor, a 
text of almost a thousand pages now thought to have been composed by 
Moses de Leon of Castille in the late thirteenth century, though attrib- 
uted by him to earlier sources. 


b) Hegel's Knowledge of Kabbalism. 

Hegel studied several histories of philosophy in putting together his 
Lectures of 1805. One of these was Johann Jacob Brucker's Historia Critica 
Philosophiae, which appeared in five Latin volumes in Leipzig from 1742 
to 1744 (a second edition came out in 1766-67). Faivre writes that 
Brucker's work represents the “frst really systematic description of the 
Western esoteric currents.... Although a work of little objectivity, 
marked by the rationalism of the Enlightenment, its importance should 
not be underestimated, because for several generations it acted as a 
point of reference for philosophy in general and esotericism in particu- 
lar; Faivre notes that the entry on” Theosophie” in Diderot’s Encyclopédi 
was largely plagiarized from Brucker." Brucker's attitude toward Her- 
meticism is predominantly hostile. 

Brucker devotes considerable attention to the Hermetic tradition. 
His discussion of "Egyptian philosophy” includes an account of Hermes 
‘Trismegistus. He discusses figures like Bruno, Lull, and Campanella. In 
volume 4, part 1, he includes a chapter entitled “The Restoration of 
Pythagorean-Platonic-Kabbalistic Philosophy,” which includes accounts 
of the work of Reuchlin, Agrippa, and the Cambridge Platonists Cud- 
worth and More. A later chapter in the same volume, titled “The 
”Theosophists” discusses Fludd, Böhme, and Francis Mercury van Hel- 
mont. Most significant, however, is the more than 150 pages devoted to 
the Kabbalah in volume 2. In introducing his Lectures, Hegel states that 
Brucker's work is so much useless ballast” (Lup 1:112; Werke 18:134). The 
substance of Hegel’s criticism is that many of Brucker’s accounts are 
inaccurate and deformed by his commitment to Wolffian metaphysics.” 
Nevertheless, Hegel read these volumes carefully. 

In his Lectures on the History of Philosophy, Hegel boils down Brucker's 
extensive remarks on the Kabbalah co about two pages. Though the 
brevity of Hegel’ treatment might suggest thar he shared Brucker's hostil- 
ity, there is no evidence for this in what Hegel actually says. He does men- 
tion that Kabbalistic writers sometimes “sink into the fantastic” (Lx 
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2:395; Werke 19:426), but he says similar things about Böhme and yet takes 
Bóhmes thought very seriously.* I will nor discuss Hegel’ account of the 
Kabbalah here, for it is from start to finish identical wich a particular form 
‚of Kabbalah, that of Isaac Luria (1534-72), which I shall discuss at length 
in chapter 7.” In the present section, 1 will be concerned simply with an 
account of the basic concepts of the Kabbalah. Whether or not Hegel con- 
sciously recognized his indebtedness to the Kabbalah is irrelevant. His 
thought is similar co it in an extraordinary number of ways. 

If there was an influence of the Kabbalah on Hegel, how did it take 
place? One source was undoubtedly Brucker. Another, more indirect 
source was Bohme, whose indebtedness to the Kabbalah is almost uni- 
versally acknowledged (Brucker even remarks on it). When Oetinger 
asked a rabbi in Frankfurt am Main how he might better understand the 
Kabbalah, the rabbi directed him to Böhme's works. A seventeenth-cen- 
tury follower of Böhme, Johann Jacob Späth, was so astounded on learn- 
ing of the roots of Bóhmes thought in the Kabbalah that he converted 
to Judaism." Lurianic Kabbalism was a major influence on Böhme. Cyril 
O' Regan maintains that Oetinger provides the key to understanding the 
influence of the Kabbalah on Hep ^ 

It is unlikely thar Hegel read any Kabbalist works in the original 
Hebrew. However, it is highly probable that he did read at least some 
Latin translations, published as part of Knorr von Rosenroths two-vol- 
ume compendium of Kabbalistic literature, the Kabbala Denudata (Kab- 
balab Unveiled) (1677, 1684). Rosenroth, a Pietist nobleman, included 
large excerpts from the Lurianic Kabbalah, as well as a long essay by 
Francis Mercury van Helmont, an alchemist and friend of Leibniz. The 
Kabbala Denudata made Kabbalism accessible to every educated person 
‚and affected artitudes to and interpretations of Kabbalah until the end. 
of the nineteenth century." It contains many errors of translation, but 
does not seriously distort Kabbalism." 

I now turn to some of the details of the Kabbalist metaphysics and 
cosmology. 
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The root of the Hebrew word Yahveb means “to become” Scholem 
writes that”The essence of the Kabbalistic idea of God . .. lies in its res- 
olutely dynamic conception of the Godhead."* Though God is under- 
stood as a process, and this process is knowable, most Kabbalists could 
not accept the idea of a God made wholly manifest and so they held 
onto the idea that God possesses a transcendent aspect. This was given a 
name by the early Kabbalists of Spain and Provence: Ein-Sof ("the Infi- 
nite"). Some Kabbalists, like Moses Cordovero (1522-70), the teacher of 
Isaac Luria, maintained that the transcendent Ein-Sof alone is truly God. 

In the works of other Kabbalists, such as Luria, Ein-Sof plays a role 
virtually identical to Böhme's Ungrund. The Zohar of Moses de Leon 
(1240-1305) which Scholem characterizes as "Jewish theosophy""— 
announces that “From the mystery of Ein-Sof a flame is kindled and 
inside the flame a hidden well comes into being. The primordial point 
shines forth in being when the well breaks through the aether.™ Just as 
Böhme holds that nature is an unfolding of the dynamic'eternal nature" 
contained within God, so the Zohar, in Scholem's words, holds that” The 
creation of the world, that is to say, the creation of something out of 
nothing, is itself but the external aspect of something which takes place 
in God Himself." 

The first stage in the manifestation of Ein-Sofis sometimes conceived 
as Ain, or "Nothing" Ein-Sof, as the Infinite, is supposed to be Absolute 
All, whereas Ayin is Absolute Nothing. According to Halevi, these two 
are really identical." (In Bóhmes formulation, Alles = Nichts; in Hegel’, 
Sein = Nichts.) Scholem maintains that Ayin is a kind of primal unity 
that transcends the subject-object distinction." Nevertheless, although 
Ein-Sof/ Ayin is neither subject nor object, its telos is to develop into a 
true or absolute subject. Ayin is said to become Ani, I" (Ayin le-Ani, 
“Nothing changes into I") * According to the Kabbalists, "God willed to 
see God? to become fully manifest to Himself; to achieve perfect self- 
knowledge or self-relation.” 

In the Encyclopedia Logic, Hegel uses “I” to express the self-relation of 
Idea or God through man, stating that “only man reduplicates himself in 
such a way that he is the universal chat is for the universal. This is the 
case for the first time when man knows himself to be an T." (1 $ 24 
'Z-1; Geraets, 57). Of course, Hegel holds that it is through man that 
God “achieves” self-knowledge. According to traditional Judeo-Christian 
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belief, making God somehow dependent on man is heretical. The Kab- 
balah, however, is not traditional Judaism. Scholem writes that“the Zohar 
idenies che highest development of Gods personaly with precisely 
that stage of His unfolding which is nearest to human. 

which is immanent and mysteriously present in every one of us.” 

The “I” of God is identified by many Kabbalists with Malkhut or 
“Kingdom.” This is the tenth and“final” of the famous Kabbalistic Sephi 
roth, which are almost always depicted as circles and often shown 
grouped and interconnected in a diagram known as the “Tree of Life” 
‘The term Sephiroth first occurs in the Sefer Yezirab, which is the earliest 
known Kabbalistic text. Sephiroth (singular: Sephirah) means “numbers.” 
‘The Sephiroth are also sometimes called mekorot, “sources.” The role of 
the Sephiroth in Kabbalism is strikingly similar to the role of the Quell- 
geister in Böhme's theosophy: they in some sense delineate the stages of 
God's progressive self-manifestation. 

However, as Cordovero recognized, the crucial question is whether 
the Sephiroth are aspects of God, or merely instruments by which God 
expresses Himself. Cordovero argued that the Sephiroth are “organs” of 
God, which makes chem parts of God in essence, but not identical with 
Him, in the same way that my heart is a part of me, but not identical 
with me. Of course, the Sephiroth are not physical organs, so Cordovero 
tried to interpret them as "stages of the divine mind.” Cordovero also 
conceives the Sephiroth as expressing the underlying structure of nature. 
itself and of every created being. Scholem writes that "this tree of God 
[the Tree of Life) is also, as it were, the skeleton of the universe; it grows 
throughout the whole of creation and spreads its branches through all 
its ramifications. All mundane and created things exist only because 
something of the power of the Sephiroth lives and acts in them."* This 
idea is essentially identical to Böhme's conception of the eternal nature" 
of the source-spirits as the essence of nature, as well as to Hegel's claim 
that the Logic constitutes the “animating soul” of nature (11 $ 24 Z-2; 
Geraets, 58). 

Other Kabbalists were more radical than Cordovero. In the thir- 
teenth century, many held the view that the Sephiroth were moments of 
God's essence itself, and not something distinct from God. According to 
Scholem, the author of the Ma'arekhet ha-Elobut (a very early Kabbalist 
treatise), "was led to the daring conclusion that only the revealed God 
can in reality be called'God; and not the hidden deus absconditus, who 
cannot be an object of religious thought," Even the Zobar does not 
make the Sephiroth “outside” God, bur instead conceives the “emana- 
tion” of the Sephiroth as occurring within God. 

‘As to the Sephiroth themselves and their structure, they are always 
presented in an hierarchical order that almost never varies in the works 
of the Kabbalists. Despite this hierarchy, each Sepbirab is conceived of as. 
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being equally close to its”souree" in Ein-Sof or Ayin. Thus the hierarchy is 
artificial. Again, Böhme comes to mind: 

These seven generatings in all are none of them the first, the sec- 
ond, or the third, or last, but they are all seven, every one of them, 
both the first, second, third, fourth, and last. Yet I must set chem 
down one after another, according to a creaturely way and manner, 
otherwise you could not understand it: For the Deity is as a wheel 
with seven wheels made one in another, wherein a man sees neither 
beginning nor end.* 
Oddly enough, instead of the familiar tree diagram, the Sephiroth are 
sometimes depicted as concentric circles, just like Böhmes wheels. 
Scholem says the following about the doctrine of che Sefer Yezirab:"it is 
‘emphasized that the ten Sephiroth constitute a closed unit, for'their end 
is in their beginning and their beginning in their end’ and they revolve in 
each other; ie. these ten basic principles constitute a unity: Luria 
depicted the Sephiroth as concentric circles and, as I have said, it is Luri- 
anic Kabbalah that influenced Bahme most strongly. (In fact, Lurianic 
Kabbalah incorporated both the linear and circular arrangement of 
Sephiroth, as we will see in chapter 7.) Scholem notes that"From the 13th 
century onward we find the idea that each Sephirah comprises all others 
successively in an infinite reflection of the Sephiroth within themselves.” 
‘The Sephiroth and their arrangement as the” Tree of Life" are shown in 
re 6. 

“The Sefer Yezirah refers to Keter as ri'ab, which can be translated as 
"aether" or spirit. This is the point at which God in Himself, Ein-Sof, 
bursts into manifestation. This manifestation is thought of as a circuit 
running through the ten Sephiroth, and it is symbolized as a jagged flash of 
lighening, touching or “activating” each Sephirah, pictured as a circle or a 
bowl (recall Böhmes Schrack or “Flash”). Keter or “crown” is on some 
accounts Ayin or Nothing, on other accounts the One, or God's Supernal 
Will. In fact, it is perhaps all of these: it is blank Oneness, which is yet 
indeterminate and without character. In this tension between unity and 
indeterminacy is born a drive or a conatus toward a plurality of determi- 
nations. This is represented by the second Sephirah, Hobkmah or Wis- 
dom, which is che thought of reaionz che idea of al that or can be. 

Like everything in the Kabbalah, the doctrine of the Sephiroth is 
expressed in figurative language that is often difficult to interpret. Thus 
any interpretation is necessarily speculative. We can say with some 
assurance, however, that as a movement away from blank Oneness and 
toward determination, Hobkmab is a determination of Oneness.” 1 sug- 
gest thar it represents the Universal as such: Hohkmah is the One-Noth- 
ing of Keter become a determinate nothingness. A universal is precisely a. 
determinate nothingness: it is no thing at all, but rather an empty—yet 
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determinate— form. Scholem writes that Hokhmah "represents the ideal 
thought of Creation, conceived as the ideal point which itself springs 
from the lmpulse of ce abyamal will This, Hobkmab ia a farther 
determination of Keter, the Nothing that is at the same time Unity. 
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Recall from chapter 1 that for Böhme, Wisdom is the first stage of God's 
“othering” Himself, and it takes the form of the seven source-spiri 
The further determination of Hohkmah is Binab, or "Understanding; 
sometimes referred to as the “Womb” Hobkmah is the Universal con- 
tracted into an undifferentiated whole. Binah represents the specifica- 
tion or particularization of the Universal.” It is the matrix in which the 
Wisdom of God, or the Idea of the Universal, becomes fully specified as 
a system of universals. Ir can easily be seen that these three Sephiroth are 
similar to the Plotinian trio of the One, Nous, and World Soul. Keter, 
Hohkmah, and Binah are thought by the Kabbalists to be the three most 
important and ultimate of the Sephiroth (thus tempting Christian Kab- 
balists to identify them with the persons of the Trinity) 

The seven remaining Sephiroth are conceived as representing the seven 
days of creation, and deal with aspects, in effect, of the created world 
born from the womb of Binah (some Kabbalists thus make a sharp dis- 
tinction between the first three and the last seven Sephiroth, but as we 
have seen others identify all seven with the essence of God). Before 
passing on to the first of the seven, however, the lightning fash of mani- 
festation passes through an anti-Sephirah or phantom Sephirah called 
Du'at, Da'at does not appear in Kabbalism until the thirteenth century. 
Scholem conjectures that “This addition arose from the desire to see 
each group of three Sephiroth as a unit comprising opposing attributes 
and as a synthesis which finally resolved them. In other words, Da'at 
was intended to be a third to Hokhmah and Binab, just as Tiferet is a third 
to Gevurah and Hesed, and Yesod is a third to Hod and Nezab. Meaning lit- 
erally “Knowledge,” according to Scholem Da'at is supposed co represent 
the’external aspect of Keter which is directly above Da'at on the Tree of 
Life." What could this mean? Keter, we have seen, is a will or a drive that 
is consiuned bythe tension of Noching and Uni, or Indererminacy 
and Determinacy. Da'at is sometimes referred to as the “temporal pres- 
ent; and Keter as “eternal now.’ I want to suggest that Da'at is time itself, 
conceived in opposition to Keter's "eternal now; which is, of course, out- 
side of cime. (One ia reminded of Hegelt description of Time ai the 
Concept itself that is there" (Miller, 487; ro, 24]). Da'at is not a real 
part of the Tree of Life because the system of the Sephiroth is outside of 
time. Da'at is knowledge because it represents the contact point" of the 
Kabbalist with the Sephiroth: our knowledge of God and the cosmos is a 
unity of Wisdom (Hokhmah) and Understanding (Binab), a knowledge 
of Wisdom through Understanding; we know the eternal in a sensuous 
way, and our knowledge is in time. Significantly, De'at is also sometimes 
referred to as" Holy Spirit? 

From Da'at we pass on to Hesed or Gedullab, which is generally trans- 
lated as"Mercy/ and then across (on the Tree of Life) to Din or Gevurah 
("Stern Judgment"). These represent the forces of expansion and con- 
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traction. The further specification of being rakes place in the tension of 
expansion and contraction. As we saw in chapter 2, Oetinger speaks of 
expansion (Ausbreitung) and contraction (Stärke) and identifies them 
explicity with Heied and Gevurah.® Goethe also makes use of these con- 
cepts. In the lase chapter, I discussed how in 1804-5, Hegel wrote out 
and then criticized a “myth” concerning the fall of Lucifer. He writes, 
"God, having turned toward narure and expressed Himself [bat sich aus- 
gebreitet] in che pomp and dull repetition of its forms, became aware of 
His expansion [Expansion]. . and became angry over it. Wrath [Zorn] is 
this formation, this contraction [Zusammennehmen) into an empty point. 
He finds Himself in chis way, wich His being poured out into the unend- 
ing, restless infinity, where there is no present but an empty transcen- 
dence of limit, which always remains even as it is transcended. Hegel 
identifies Wrath with contraction here. Similarly, the Kabbalah identi- 
fies Gevurab/ Din with "fire "wrath; and"severity."* 

According to the Kabbalah, Din is the origin of evil. Ordinarily, Din 
and Hesed balance each other: severity of judgment is balanced by mercy; 
sharp distinction, cutting off, or closedness is balanced by unity, embrace, 
or openness. However, as Scholem notes,“When {Din} ceases to be tem- 

when in its measureless hypertrophical outbreak it tears itself 
loose from the quality of mercy, then it breaks away from God altogether 
and is transformed into the radically evil, into Gehenna and the dark 
world of Satan.” Hegel, in his “myth” of 1804-5, writes that "The anger 
of God, here fixed outside Himself in His otherness, the fallen Lucifer, 
rose up against God and his beauty made him arrogant. Nature, through 
consciousness of its own form, brought it to completion and flattered 
itself over it™ God's wrath, then, according to Hegel, becomes the spirit 
of Lucifer, who is at home with the finite and ephemeral. The same Kab- 
balistic conception of evil, as we have seen, is to be found in Böhme. Evil 
as its origin as a moment of God—negativity is sublated within the 
whole—bur it isa moment broken off? as it were, from the divine life. 

Applied to human life, Din would represent what Hegel calls 
Desire—the urge to annihilate the other and absolutize the self. Böhme 
designates this way of being as^the Sour" —it is an indrawing, a pulling 
away, a shutting off and negation of all else. Both Böhme and the Kab- 
balah regard this as a necessary moment of the being of God and all cre- 
ation. ing good that subsequently comes to be, is only through 
having overcome this negative moment. This is, of course, Hegels own 
position, as I discussed in the preceding chapter. 
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From Din, we proceed to Tiferet, which stands in the center of the Tree 
of Life, directly below Keter and Da'at. This center line is known as the 
“Pillar of Equilibrium.” The Sephiroth standing in this pillar have a“rec- 
onciling function”; Da'at in some sense reconciles Hokbmab and Binab, 
and Tiferet reconciles Hesed and Din (only Keter and Malkhut stand out- 
side this pattern, as will shortly be accounted for). As the reconciliation. 
of Hesed and Din, Tiferet is sometimes (especially in the Zohar) called 
Rahamim, which means “compassion.” Tiferet is usually translated as 
"Beauty" or"Adornment* It is also called “che King” and is masculine in 
character. Tiferet is also conceived as the“son” of Malkhut and Binah (in 
most diagrams of the Tree of Life, Tiferet is directly connected with 
Malkhut and Binah). Tiferet represents the Idea of the Universe: the self- 
expression of che infinite through sameness and difference, brought 
forch in expansion and contraction. But the process is not fully realized 
with Tiferet, however. 

Nezab and Hod, the last two dyadic Sephiroth, both represent revela- 
tion or prophecy. Unfortunately, here Kabbalists become extremely 
obscure, making these two very hard to interpret. Their names are fre- 
quently translated as “Eternity” and "Reverberation” (often "Majesty"). 
Nezah and Hod appear to be the utterance or expression of the plan of 
God, a reoatoa oc upon whas hae gone before, nda projecion for" 
ward: the eternal structure of the first seven Sephiroth (including 
Phantom Sephirab Da'at) echoing forward chrough time. Nezah sad Hod 
represent God as eternal, yet as unfolding in time. Yesod or"Foundation" 
contains all the preceding Sephiroth. It is depicted as the male sexual 
organ because it is supposed to be the channel through which all pre- 
ceding Sephiroth"Bow into” the final Sepbirab, Malkbut." 

Malkhut or "Kingdom" (sometimes "Glory^) is conceived of as femi- 
nine—in contrast to the “male” Tyeret and Yesod (the “organ” of 
Tiferet)—and is often referred to under the alternate name of Shekhinah 
or "Divine Presence. If one looks at a drawing of the Tree of Life, 
Malkhut and Keter seem to stand apart from the others. Yesod and 
Malkhut are the only Sephiroth in the Pillar of Equilibrium that are not 
separated by dyadic Sephiroth, making Malkbut seem almost like an 
extension of the Tree, a sort of appendage. This is not accidental, for 
Malkhut represents the divine presence in the world: with Malkbut the 
Sephiroth have reached down into the world of space and time. I will dis- 
cuss the Kabbalist concept of Malkhut or Shekhinah more fully in chapter 
7, for it relates to Hegel's Philosophy of Spirit: Shekbinah is conceived as 
God embodied in the Keneset Yisrael, the “community of Israel” a doc- 
trine remarkably like Hegel's theory of Objective Spirit. 

In addition co the doctrine of the Sephiroth, traditional Kabbalah also 
teaches a doctrine of “four worlds": Atsiluth, Beriah, Yezirah, and Asiyah. 
The first of these is, in effect, the world of God"in Himself; the eternal, 
unchanging world of the Sephiroth. The others, however, are worlds 
“emanated” from the Sephiroth. In his discussion of Kabbalah in the 
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Lectures, Hegel includes a brief account of the "four worlds; which is 
entirely accurate: 
In the first place there came forth ten of such emanations, Sephiroth, 
forming the pure world of Aziut [die reine, azilutische Welt], which 
exists in itself and does not change. The second is the world of 
Briab [die briatische Welt), which does change. The third is the 
formed world of Jezirab [die geformte, jeziratische Welt], che world of 
pure spirits set in matter, the souls of the stars—thar is, further 
distinctions into which this dark wisdom proceeds. In the fourth. 
place comes the created world, the Asiah [viertens die gemachte Welt, 
: itis the lowest, che vegetative and sensible world. 
(ttp 2:396; Werke 191427-28) 






4) Language and Method in the Kabbalah 
Scholem discusses how Kabbalist thought can be considered a form of 
Gnosticism, and then remarks, at the same time, side by side with this 
Gnostic outlook, we find a most astonishing tendency to a mode of con- 
templative thought that can be called ‘dialectic’ in the strictest sense of 
the term as used by Hegel" Scholem writes, further, that "The process. 
of emanation of the Sephiroth is described by Cordovero as dialectical. In 
order to be revealed, God has to conceal Himself. This concealment is in 
itself the coming into being of the Sephiroth. Only the Sephiroth reveal 
God, and that is why ‘revealing is the cause of concealment and conceal- 
ment is the cause of revealing: " Scholem refers to the structure of the 
Sephiroth as being “built out of triangles.”” Arych Kaplan, in his com- 
mentary on the Babir, quotes the last of the" Thirteen Principles of Exe- 
gesis" of Rabbi Ishmael: “Two verses oppose one another until a third 
verse is brought to reconcile them.” Kaplan comments: "It is this dialec- 
tic that results in the basic triplet structure so often found in Kab- 
alah” We have already seen examples of this, in the triadic structure 
of the transitions in the Sephiroth: how Hokhmab and Binah are reco 
ciled by Da'at, Hesed and Din by Tiferet, etc. The Bahir itself echoes thi 
“A third verse comes and reconciles the two. It is written (Psalm 139112), 
"Even darkness is not dark to you. Night shines like day—light and 
darkness are the same! 

The Kabbalists believe that by manipulating the language of Adam 
they are recovering the wisdom he possessed and then lost in the Fall. 
Scholem writes that”Man, as he was before his fall, is conceived 
mic being which contains the whole world in itself and whose station is 
superior even to that of Metatron, the first of the angels.” The Sephiroth 
Tyeret and Malkhut are identified with, respectively, the Tree of Life and 
Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil from the Garden of Eden. 
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Adams sin consisted in separating” che two trees and choosing to*wo: 
ship" only the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. Here again, 
there is a remarkable similarity to Böhme. We saw in chapter 1 how for 
Böhme the Tree of Good and Evil represents disharmony, a separation 
of the spirits of nature into units under the sway of the “Eternal No’ 
withdrawn into themselves, spurning unity. Thinking that it would pr 
vide him with the wisdom he sought, Adam naively ate of this tree. 
Adam’ action constituted a turning away from divine unity. 

Like the Kabbalists, Böhme holds the view that before his fall, Adam 
was privy to the Wisdom of God, But yet when he fel, and was set into 
the outward birth or geniture, he knew it no more, but kept it in remem- 
brance only as a dark and veiled story; and this he left to his posterity.” 
Böhme also ascribes supernatural powers to Adam. For instance, Adam, 
who was originally androgynous, could procreate at will by the power of 
imagination, could exist without eating or sleeping, and could alter the 
essences of objects through magic words.” The Kabbalist view of Adam 
is very similar although somewhat more complicated, as we will see in 
chapter 7. 

Although there isa Böhmean influence on the Logic and on Hegel's con- 
ception of system, the deeper influence is that of the Kabbalah. Bahme is 
a Christian Kabbalist, and so there is an indirect influence of the Kabbalah 
on Hegel, by way of Böhme. Also, Hegel read Brucker’s extensive account 
of the Kabbalah and probably Rosenrochs Kabbala Denudata as well. 
There are other possible channels of influence, however: the writings of 
Reuchlin, whom Hegel discusses very briefly in the lectures, as well as 
those of Baader, and of course, the tradition of Christian Kabbalism in 
Württemberg as represented preeminently by Oetinger. 

Let the following serve as a summary of some of the more significant. 
doctrinal correspondences between Kabbalism and Hegels system: 


1. God is conceived in various forms of Kabbalism, as well as in 
Hegel, as dynamic, as a God somehow “in process.” 

2. The"God process” is delineated into separate Sephiroth, which are 
conceived of as “moments” of God's being (according to some Kab- 
balists)—just as the categories of the Logic are moments of an 
organic totality constituting “the exposition of God as He is in his. 
eternal essence before the creation of nature and a finite Spirit” 
(Miller, 50; w1. 1:33-34).* 

3. In Kabbalism, Ein-Sof or the“Absolute All” is made equivalent to 
Ayin,"Nothing" In Hegel: Being = Nothing. 

4. Ayin (or Ayin = Ein-Sof), the point at which Kabbalist discussions 
of God's nature begin, is held to transcend che distinction between 
subject and object." Is telos is co develop into an^absolute subject? 
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In Hegels Logic, Being-Nothing, which transcends the subject- 
object distinction, develops int Absolute Ide, which i kind of 
"abstract conception" of the self-thinking thought of Spirit 
5. In Kabbalism, the highest development ee ana" is 
identified, according to Gershom Scholem, “with precisely thar 
stage of His unfolding which is nearest to human experience, 
indeed which is immanent and mysteriously present in every one of 
us. The same could be said of Hegel's theology. 
6. All the Sephiroth are immanent as a totality within the final Sepbi- 
rab—just as all the categories of Hegel's Logic are immanent 
within, or constitute the “definition” of, Absolute Idea. 
7 The Sephiroth are seen as penetrating and informing all levels of 
being, constituting the “skeleton” of nature. Hegel claims that the 
moments of his Logic constitute the”animating soul" of nature (sı. $ 
24 Z-2; Geraets, 58). 
8. Such commentators as Scholem and Kaplan have pointed out 
the triadic, dialectical structure of the thought-forms in Kabbalah. 
9. The Kabbalist treatment of Din, or evil, as a moment of God! 
corresponds to Hegel's sublation of the negativity of Desire 
within his system. 


4 Ramon Lull and the Tradition of Pansophia 


In this final section I will discuss a wholly different strand of Hermetic 
influence discernable in the Logic, that of Ramon Lull and the tradition 
of pansophia or encyclopedism. As we shall see, at a certain point Lullism 
crosses paths with Christian Kabbalah. 

Lull was born in Majorca in 1235 and, after many travels and adven- 
tures, died there in 1316. In his early life, Lull was a courtier with no for- 
‘mal training as a scholar. He lived a hedonistic life until 1272, when he 
had a mystical vision on Mount Randa in Majorca. His vision revealed to 
him the ‘attributes of God” in all their glory, radiating out into creation. 
Lull was inspired to create an art based on these attributes that would 
allow one to know God and achieve total understanding of all that exists. 

Lull believed that his Art was based on ideas common to the three great 
s of the West, Christianity, Judaism, and Islam.” Ac the same time, 
the Art is supposed to constitute a “science of sciences” a superscience 
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consisting of the ultimate truths of reality, which can be used to order all 
existing knowledge.” Likewise Hegel believed his Logic could "order" all 
the scientific knowledge of his day and reveal its place in the divine whole. 

‘The attributes or Names of God are, according to Lull, Bonitas, Mag- 
nitudo, Eternitas, Potestas, Sapientia, Voluntas, Virtus, Veritas, and Gloria 
(Goodness, Greatness, Eternity, Power, Wisdom, Will, Virtue, Truth, 
and Glory). These he designated with the letters B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, 
and K (Yates notes that "the unmentioned A is the ineffable Absolute” 
Lull employed these letters in diagrams, usually around the edge of cir- 
cles. These circles function as “wheels”: by turning the wheels, each 
inscribed with che leners, new combinations of the lecers could be 
arrived at, each of which bore some ontological or cosmological signifi- 
cance. This procedure generally involved the manipulation of three 
wheels—or some other such device—yielding triadic combinations of 
letters: BBB, BBC, CFG, GDC, etc. 

Lull placed great emphasis on che Trinity and trinitarian structure 
Anthony Bonner writes that it was Lull’ idea to show that the Chi 
tian mysteries were part of the very structure of the universe, which 
would therefore be incomplete or imperfect without them." Lull 
believed char through the contemplation of triadic combinations of the 
divine Names, we can ascend in thought to the Trinity of Father-Son- 
Holy Spirit itself. Hegel's system is pervaded by triadic structures that 
are all’modeled on” or reflect the primary triad of Logic-Nature-Spirit, 
which in turn is patterned after the Christian Trinity. 

Lull was a prolific author who wrote on a very wide variety of sub- 
jects, including the natural sciences. No matter what subject he took up, 
however, Lull always laid out its central parts in terms of the attributes 
B to K. Lull was employing an analogical method in his “complete 
wolving appeal to fundamental correspondences or, as Bonner 
‘arguments of congruence. Here too is a clear parallel to Hegel. 
In Hegel's system each major subdivision reflects the triadic structure of 
the whole, in which there are detailed conceptual analogues and corre- 
‚pondences between the parts of the different sciences" (e.g the corre- 
spondence between “Consciousness” in the Phenomenology and the 
"Doctrine of Being” in the Logic). Like Hegel's Logic, i is both: a means to. 
order and understand all our other knowledge, and at the same time the 
most fundamental kind of knowledge. 
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Lull does not just employ circles or wheels to represent combinations 
of the divine names. He also uses the triangle and the square. The circle 
represents the heavens (no doubt because of the'spheres" and the circu 
lar movements of the planets); the triangle represents divinity (che tri 
ity), and the square represents the four elements. As an example of Lulls 
fusion of logic and metaphysics, he attempts to map the four elements 
onto the four categorical propositions of the traditional “Square of 
Opposition.” His most common image, however, combines the circle 
with the triangle. Lull's most famous diagram shows a circle ringed round 
with B to K, joined in myriad triadic combinations by triangles drawn 
within the circle. Yates describes this as, "a mystical figure in which we 
meditate on the complex relations of the Names with one another as 
they are in the Godhead, before extension into the creation, and as 
aspects of the Trinity" Apparently, Lull and his followers actually made 
"wheels" of his concentric circles so that they could turn the circles and. 
produce new revelations about che nature of God and the cosmos. 

Lull is often placed in the tradition of Christian Kabbalah. Many Lull 
scholars hotly dispute this. I agree with Yates, however, that an influence 
of Kabbalism on Lull was certainly possible. As Yates points out, the 
concept of the^Names of God” is fundamental to Jewish mysticism. The 
Zohar was, of course, written in Spain during Lulls lifetime. Lulls prac- 
tice of combining and recombining B to K and contemplating these 
combinations is similar to the meditative practices of Abraham Abu- 
lafia." Pico della Mirandola himself pointed this out.” Scholem speaks 
of Abulafias method as a “mystical logic” and writes that “From the 
motion of the letters of thought result the truths of reason. 

Hegel devotes about two pages to Lull in his Lectures, grouping him 
with John Charlier, Ramon of Sabunde, and Roger Bacon as Mystiker of 
the scholastic variety (Lull receives the most extensive treatment). 
Hegel writes that 

"The chief object aimed ar in this man's ‘Art’ was an enumeration 
and arrangement of the various concepts under which all objects 
fall, or of the pure categories according to which they can be deter: 
mined, so that it may be possible in regard to every object to i 
cate with ease the conceptions applicable to it. Lullus is so 
systematic that he becomes at times mechanical. He constructed a 
diagram in circles, on which were marked triangles chrough which 
the circles pass. (Lu 3:93; Werke 19:586) 
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In the Science of Logic, in the“Doctrine of the Concept” Hegel states that 
the "Leibnizian application of the calculus of combinations and permu- 
tations to the syllogism and to the combination of other notions, dif- 
fered from the notorious Art of Lull [der verrufenen Lullianischn Kunst] 
solely in being more methodical on the arithmetical side, but for the 
rest, they were both equally meaningless” (Miller, 685; w1 3:128). 

This remark must be understood in the context of the Science of Logic, 
in which Hegel is rejecting all'abstract" conceptions of philosophy that 
oppose method to subject matter, a defect present in Lull. Elsewhere, 
Hegel is more positive. In his discussion of Bruno, Hegel anticipates Yates’s 
connection of Bruno with Lull:" The main endeavour of Bruno was ...to 
represent the All and One (das All und Eine}, after the method of Lullus, as 
a system of classes of regular determinations” (Lut 34-35; Werke 20:36). 

Earlier in his remarks on Bruno, Hegel glosses the Lullian art asthe 
art of finding differences in che Idea” (Lr 3:123; Werke 20:31). This is 
highly significant, for Hegel's Logic is precisely an articulation of the 
different moments of Absolute Idea. Hegel cannot have simply dis- 
missed Lull's thought if he regarded it as a precursor to his own in this 
significant respect.” In his remarks on Spinoza, Hegel states that"Lullus. 
and Bruno attempted to draw up a system of form, which should embrace 
and comprehend the one substance which organizes itself into the uni- 
verse; this attempt Spinoza did not make" (Lap 3:287; Werke 20:194). 

Yates devotes a chapter in her Tbe Art of Memory to Lull and attempts. 
to locare him within the tradition of ars memoria. However, she notes. 
that Lull’ artis devoid of the dramatic images of the classical ars memo- 
ria. Instead, it employs an abstract letter notation." Nevertheless, Lull 
does belong to the tradition of ars memoria because he conceives his Are 
as a means of recollecting Truth." We have seen that for Hegel 
Mnemosyne is the "absolute muse" because by hearing her voice the 
philosopher comes to speak the complete speech. 

Verene has drawn a parallel between the traditional ars memoria and the 
Phenomenology of Spirit, exploiting the famous line at the end of the Phe- 
nomenology where Hegel speaks of the work as "gallery of images" (Galerie 
von in Miller, ^ #0, 530).” The traditi apt memors employed 

images arranged in systematic order to cause the onlooker to"rec- 

Sllect ce wid wisdom already latent in him. The best example of chis is the. 
xy theater” of Giulio Camillo (c. 1480-1544), which appears to 

have been a small walkin amphitheater decorated with various combing. 
tions of archetypal images, underneath which were small drawers contain- 
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ing scrolls covered in further images or, perhaps, aphorisms or"abstracts" 
of the works of great thinkers. In the words of a sceptical contemporary of 
Camillo, working ones way through the entire theater was supposed to 
produce a transformation of the mind, "in such a way that the beholder 
may at once perceive with his eyes everything that is otherwise hidden in 
the depths of the human mind." Camillo ideal was basically the same as 
that later championed by Descartes and the rationalists: knowledge uni- 
fied and organized around certain fundamental ideas. 

Verene has Camillo in mind when he compares the Phenomenology to 
"theater of memory” bur he does not extend the parallel to apply to the 
entire Hegelian system. In fact, the ars memoria that the system Logic- 
Nature-Spirit most resembles is not that of Camillo bur that of Lull. 
Insofar as speculative philosophy may be located within the ars memoria 
tradition, Lulls can be seen as a kind of “bridge position.” Whereas the 
traditional ars memoria is bound up with sensuous images, Lulls Art is 
“abstract” employing a quasi-algebraic notation and a “method.” As I 
argued in chapter 3, Hegel sublates ‘picture thinking” and abstract rea 
son; producing a new type of philosophy that employs what are nor- 
mally termed “abstract concepts” in an organic system of thought 
governed by the Urbilder of the circle, eriangle, and square. Lull comes 
very close to this Hegelian position. He rejects, in the main, the sensu- 
ous images of the ars memoria, but retains its ideal of universal knowl- 
edge and knowledge of God. He produces a new system of thought that 
is both logic and metaphysics, which aims—as Hegel himself saw—at 
knowing the “moments” of God, and which is structured according to 
the circle, the triangle, and the square. But he separates form and con- 
tent, and in practice his Are degenerates into an extreme formalism in 
which an external"method" is imposed on a pregiven subject matter. 

As to Lull’ influence on the tradition, for some time those who 
expressed an interest in his work were subject to persecution. Nicholas 
‘of Cusa was very much interested in the Art, but could not say so pub- 
licly.* Lull had a tremendous impact during the Renaissance on figures 
such as Pico, who expressly stated his desire to fuse Lulls Art with Kab- 
balism. It was thus during this period, as Yates notes, that Lullism 
became “assimilated to various aspects of the Hermetic-Cabalist tradi- 
tion A very large number of pseudo-Lullian alchemical works were 
published after Lalfs death, beplaning fa about 152. Asa cesuly by the 
fifteenth century, Lull was almost universally regarded as a great 
alchemist. Hegel himself reports on Lulls "strong inclination toward 
alchemy" (zur 3:192; Werke 19:585)— but there is not the slightest evi- 

this. The first man to teach Lull’s Arc publicly was Bernard de 
Lavinheta (d. c. 1530), at the University of Paris. Bernard's Explanatio 
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compendiosague applicatio artis Raymundi Lulli (1523) melded Lull with pan- 
sophia, alchemy, and the ars memoria.” The first German commentator 
on Lull was Agrippa, who wrote In Artem brevem Raymundi Lulli Com- 
mentaria (first published in 1531). Bruno, as has already been mentioned, 
was greatly influenced by Lull and wrote seven books on the Art. Inter- 
estingly, he first took up Lull after his time in Germany (1586-88). Leib- 
niz was also apparently interested in Lull. 

Lulls Art belongs to the tradition of the search for pansopbia,"univer- 
sal wisdom? As we saw in the introduction, the ideal of the "complete. 

speech" or"perfect discourse" (teeeis logs) is a fundamental tenet of Her- 
meticism. Pansophia, encyclopedism, and Rosicrucianism were inti- 
mately entwined throughout the seventeenth century. It was a time of 
grand plans for encyclopedias synthesizing all human knowledge. Con- 
sider the case of Sir Francis Bacon (1561-1626). Bacon has long been 
revered by modern Hermeticists, who have attributed an almost univer- 
sal wisdom to him—along with the works of Shakespeare and Robert 
Burton, not to mention the King James Bible." Paolo Rossi and Frances 
Yates have, however, argued soberly and convincingly that Bacons 
thought must be understood in the context of Renaissance Hermeti- 
cism.” Yates even spies Rosicrucian imagery in Bacon's New Atlantis." 

In the Novum Organum (1622), Bacon, like Lull, called for a radically 
new logic, one which would deal with “the particulars themselves, and 
their series and order” and rejected the sterile formalism of the school- 
men. Bacon's projected reform of science not only influenced such sev- 
enteenth-century Rosicrucian pansophists as Comenius, Hartlib, and 
Dury, ie also influenced the standard-bearer of the eighteenth-century 
Enlightenment, the great Encyclopédie ou Dictionnaire raisonné, ds sciences, 
des arts et des métiers of Diderot and d'Alembert, published between 1751 
and 1972 in thirty-five volumes." 

Robert Fludd (1574-1637) was a Paracelsian physician, a Christian 
Kabbalist, a would-be Rosicrucian, and the author of an immense, 
unfinished multivolume work, the History of the Macrocosm and the Micro- 
cosm (1617-26), which Joscelyn Godwin describes as "more of an ency- 
clopedia than a history in the modern sense” insofar as it aimed at 
nothing less than a total synthesis of all human knowledge of man, the 
cosmos, and the correspondences between them. 
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Another typical and influential pansophist is Jan Amos Komensky, 
called Comenius (1592-1670). A native of Moravia, Comenius consid- 
ered himself a Rosicrucian. He was greatly influenced by Andreaes man- 
ifestos, and associated himself openly wich Rosicrucian circles. Comenius 
was also influenced by Cusa, Paracelsus, Patrizzi, Campanella, and Fludd.^ 
He received his education at Heidelberg University, from which he 
graduated in 1613. Yates conjectures that Comenius might have met 
Andreae while in Heidelberg. The development of a pansophic encyclo- 
pedia of universal knowledge was Comenius’ goal in life. He called his 
first attempt, begun in 1614, an “amphitheater” of all existence." Come- 
niuss writings deal with philosophy, science, theology, politics, educa- 
tion, and other subjects. In 1623 he produced The Labyrinth of the World 
and the Paradise of the Heart. One of the classics of Czech literature, it 
contains passages lifted from Andreae's Rosicrucian writings, as well as a 
chapter devoted to Rosicrucianism." The book is similar to Cam- 
panellas City of the Sun in its description of a utopian city representing all 
the departments of learning. 

Comenius believed he had discovered a means to achieve knowl 
ofall shina. He developed an onnlogy and coumology grounded in 
threefold distinction of Divine Word, Nature, and Man. According to 
Dagmar Capkovä, this ontology “promised to reveal the common princi- 
ples, relationships and differences concerning everything, on the basis of 
which people would learn the truth and how to act in accordance with 
it His pansophic encyclopedia was supposed to harmonize micro- 
cosm and macrocosm and unite man with God. He attempted to com- 
bine a transcendent with an immanent view of God, holding that while 
God is present in Nature, He also possesses a transcendent dimension, 
Comeniuss thought can to some extent be called dialectical. He 
attempted to show how apparently incompatible concepts can be recon- 
ciled and stressed that a proper understanding of the relations between 
whole and parts, universal and particular, and individual and society is a 
central feature of wisdom, and a prerequisite for reform. 

Comenius was associated with two other pansophists, Samuel 
Hartlib (1595-1662), and John Dury (1595-1680). Hartlib, a Pole, trans- 
lated two works by Andreae into English (Christianae societas imago—see 
chapter 2—and Christiani amoris dextera porrecta) and in 1641 composed a 
utopia, A Description of the Famous Kingdom of Macaria, Dury, a Scotsman 
who corresponded with Andreae, had made Hartlibs acquaintance 
when the latter was still in Elbing. All chree men were given to millenar- 
ianism. Millenarian tendencies, in fact, Aourished among the German 
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"systematics" of the period (Clucas names Alsted, Polanus, and Bister- 
field) who attempted to marry rationalism with ars memoria, pansophia, 
and matbesis universalis." German proponents of mathesis universalis such 
as Jungius believed thar their new superscience would restore the wis- 
dom lost wich Adamis fall." As we have seen, this is a key tenet of Kab- 
balism. 

G. W. F. Leibniz (1646-1716) also belongs squarely in the tradition of 

pansophia and encyclopedism. In his "Introduction to a Secret Encyclo- 
edi (Introductio ad Encyclopaediam arcanum, c. 1679), Leibniz's descrip- 
tion of “General Science” is strikingly pansophic: 
(The General Science] includes not only what has hitherto been 
regarded as logic, but also the art of discovery, together with 
method or the means of arrangement, synthesis and analysis, 
didactics, or the science of teaching, Gnostologia (the so-called 
Noologia), the art of memory or mnemonics, the Art of Combina- 
tion, the Art of Subtlety, and philosophical grammar; the Art of Lull, 
the Cabala of the wise, and natural magic. Perhaps it also includes 
Ontology, or the science of something and nothing, being and not 
being, he thing and its mode, and substance and secident e does 
not make much difference how you divide the sciences, for they are 
one continuous body, like the ocean. 

There is, furthermore, ample evidence of Leibniz’ interests in Rosi- 
crucianism, alchemy, and Kabbalah. Yares mentions that" There is a per- 
sistent rumour chat Leibniz joined a Rosicrucian society at Nuremberg 
in 1666; and she speculates that this society may have been founded in 
1628 by Andrae himself. She also notes that the precepts of Leibnizs 
proposed” Order of Charity" are "practically a quotation from the Fama? 

Allison Coudert's Leibniz and the Kabbalah makes a strong case for the 
influence of Lurianic Kabbalah on Leibniz." She discusses in detail 
Leibnizs relationship to two leading Kabbalist-Alchemist-Hermeticists 
of the time: Francis Mercury van Helmont (1614-1698), and the afore- 
mentioned Knorr von Rosenroth (1636-1689), editor of the Kabbalah 
Denudata. Helmont was the son of John Baptist van Helmont, a 
renowned alchemist who claimed to have seen and touched the philoso- 
pher's stone. (Hegel praises Helmont in his Lectures ou the History of Phi- 
losophy as having "many profound thoughts; but gets his dates wrong 
[utp 3:113; Werke 20:15).) Bruno is frequently cited as the source of Leib- 
nizs monadology, but Coudert argues instead for the influence of von 
Rosenroth and van Helmont. Indeed, it appears that Leibniz' relation- 
ship with van Helmont was particularly close. Leibniz kept a detailed 
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record of his conversations with van Helmont, including their discus- 
sions of Kabbalah. Leibniz first met him in Mainz in 1671, where they 
discussed alchemy at lengeh. Leibniz’ interest in alchemy was no secret; 
some years after his meeting with van Helmont he was elected secretary 
of an alchemical society in Nuremburg, a fact to which Hegel himself 
alludes (Lup 3:326; Werke 20:234). Leibniz final words on his death bed 
are reported to have concerned the transmutation of iron nails into gold 
“through the action of a certain spring” 

Coudert, drawing on the work of Anne Becco, argues that Leibniz 
actually wrote van Helmone's last book, a Christian Kabbalist work enti- 
tled Some Premeditate and Considerate Thoughts upon the Four First Chapters 
of the First Book of Moses Called Genesis (published 1697). In this work, van 
Helmont/Leibniz describes creation as the articulation of divine 
thought. Beresith, the first word of Genesis is interpreted as meaning not 
"in the beginning" but "in the head” (a reading still supported by some 
scholars). This would make the first sentence of Genesis, In the head, 
God [Elobim) created the heavens and the earth’—calling to mind the 
Egyptian creation myths, as well as gnostic Hermeticism and, of course, 
modern idealism. 

Hegel invited his contemporaries to place him in the traditions of 
pansophia and encyclopedism by entitling his third book Enzyklopädie der 
Philosophischen Wissenschaften im Grundrisse. (As we shall see in chapter 7, 
he also invited his readers to identify him with a latter-day incarnation 
of Rosicrucianism.) These traditions were still very much alive in 
Hegels Württemberg. 

In che introduction to his Encyclopedia, Hegel writes," The philosoph- 
ical encyclopedia distinguishes itself from the other, ordinary encyclope- 
dia (such as the French Encyclopédie) because the latter has to be some 
sort of aggregate of sciences, which are taken up contingently and empir- 
ically; and among them there are also some’sciences’ only in name, since 
they are themselves no more than a mere collection of bits of informa- 
tion’ (at § 16; Geraets, 39-40). (Hegel offers heraldry as one example of 
a pseudoscience.) His Encyclopedia differs from che ordinary sort not 
only in being an integrated, internally related body of knowledge, but 
also in eschewing everything that has the status of mere observation, 
mere empirical data. The Encyclopedia does, of course, deal with empiri- 
cal data—in the philosophies of Narure and Spirit—bur only such data 
rate the fundamental eidetic moments of these subjects (Hegel 
in the same paragraph that the Encyclopedia" has to be restricted to 
the beginnings and the fundamental concepts of the particular sciences" 
[1 § 16; Geraets, 39]). 

Hegel's Encyclopedia is exactly what its title promises: an "en- 
circlement” of the whole of Being. It is thus the true encyclopedia. It is 
the true pansophia Patrizzi, Comenius, Hartlib, and Dury only dreamt 
of, setting the stage for the coming of the Age of the Holy Spirit and the 
end of history. It is Comenius's teaching of Divine Word, Nature, 
Man become Logic, Nature, and Spirit. It is Leibniz’s “innocent magi 
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and matbesis universalis; his "Gnostologia" and his "ontology" "the sci- 
ence of something and nothing, being and not-being"— all presented as 
“one continuous body, like the ocean. Ir is the science of sciences and 
the true teaching of the "names" (provisional definitions, moments) of 
God. It is the absolute art of memory. It is the recovery of the Wisdom 
‘of Adam the intimate knowledge Adam had of God "in Himself; "in 
His eternal essence" —and thus the vindication of the nostalgia of the 
Kabbalists, of Agrippa, Böhme, Bacon, Jungius, Leibniz, Helmont, and 
others. It is the true logic Bacon sought. Ie is the Kabbalah of the 
Absolute Religion, Leibnizs "Cabala of the wise” the teachings of 
Böhme, and Oetinger become Wissenschaft. 
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The Alchemist’s Laboratory: 
‘The Philosophy of Nature and Philosophy of Subjective Spirit 


1. Introduction. 


If Eric Voegelin could describe the Phenomenology of Spirit as a grimoire, 
one could equally well describe the “scientific” portions of the Encyclope- 

4ia--the Pop o] Nature and Phdvphy of Subjective Sprit as an 
alchemical manual, an Emerald Tablet for the modern 

My intention is not, however, to give comfort to those who dismiss 
Hegel’ scientific writings as charlatanry and pseudoscience. Attacks on 
the Philosophy of Nature are seldom made by informed critics. Iris simply 
assumed that Hegel’ science is a product of armchair, a priori theoriz- 
ing. But in the Encyclopedia Logic, Hegel writes that "the relationship of 
speculative science to the other sciences is simply the following: specula- 
tive science does not leave the empirical content of the other sciences 
aside, but recognises and uses it, and in the same way recognizes and 
employs what is universal in these sciences, (ie. the laws, classifica- 
tions, etc., for its own content; but it also introduces other categories 
into these universals and gives them currency" (1t. $ 9; Geraets, 35). 
Hegel makes an even more striking assertion in the Philosophy of Nature 
that ‘philosophy must accord with the experience nature gives rise to; in 
its formation and in its development, philosophic science presu 
and is conditioned by empirical physics- (rx $ 246; Petry 1:197). 

Hegel Philosophy of Nature is not, of course, a mere catalogue of empir- 
ical data culled from the science of his day? Instead Hegel organizes and. 
explains that data according to the categories of the Logic. Hegel is 
entirely aware of the “open-ended” nature of scientific investigation. He 
Jawa thatthe science he is dealing wih is not nal" Nevertheless, he 
regards the logical framework into which he has ftted science as final, 
because it is a reflection of the eternal Idea. In the Dissertation Hegel 
writes that“the study and knowledge of che laws of nature rest on noth- 
ing other than our believing that nature has been formed by reason [ratio] 
and our being convinced of the identity of all laws of nature." This is a 
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statement with which even the most empirically oriented scientist could 
not disagree. All science assumes that nature is rational, that it possesses 
a definite order and behaves regularly, and that we can therefore use our 
‘own rationality to comprehend it. Hegel claims nothing more than this. 
Because he believes that his Logic maps out the eternal, objective order, 
he expects that nature can be shown, with a little insight and imagina- 
tion, to conform to it. 

It is generally conceded that Hegel's grasp of science was superior to 
Schellings and that his Philosophy of Nature was much less fanciful and 
more solidly grounded than Schellings scientific works. Hegel was cri 
cal of the Schellingians’ propensity to speak in terms of “correspon- 
dences” (an “error” which, as I will discuss later, Hegel committed with 
abandon!). In the preface to the Phenomenology of Spirit, Hegel writes that 
“Formalism in the Philosophy of Nature takes the form of teaching that 
understanding is electricity, animals are nitrogen, or equivalent to the 
South or North pole, and so on” (Miller, 30; ?G, 37). In an 1814 letter to 
Paulus, Hegel states that “You know that I have occupied myself too 
much not only with ancient literature but also with mathematics and 
recently with higher analysis, differential calculus, physics, narural his- 
tory, [and] chemistry to be affected by that humbug in natural philoso- 
phy which consists in philosophizing without knowledge by the power of 

imagination, and in regarding empty brainstorms born of conceit as 
thoughts.” The low repute in which Hegel's Philosophy of Nature is held is 
due almost entirely to the confusion of its content with the content of the 
writings of Schelling on the same subject—an ignorant error made even 
by contemporaries of the two men. 

Nevertheless, Hegel and Schelling had much in common, no matter 
how much Hegel sought to distinguish himself from the Schellingian 
‘school. For instance, both regarded Newtonian science as a depiction of 
a dead, mechanical system of externally related entities. Instead, Hegel 
and Schelling saw the world as a cosmos: an internally related organic 
whole.’ In his later Philosophy of Nature, Hegel speaks of the "whole 
organism of the Earth" and writes that “The entire condition of the 
atmosphere, including the trade-winds is ... a vast, living whole” (pw § 
288, Z; Petry 2:51-52). For both Schelling and Hegel, Newtonianism is 
the physics of the Understanding, which thinks that even organic nature 
can be understood mechanistically. Both Schelling and Hegel hold that 
Newton misapplies his mechanical model to such subjects as light, 
color, and gravity, which cannot be understood mechanically. Both, 
however, hold chat there is a delimited place for mechanism in their 
philosophies of nature. Mechanics cannot, however, explain what Hegel 
calls Physics (Physik) or Organics (Organische Physik). Schelling and 
Hegel both champion the science of Kepler, their fellow Swabian, as 
superior to that of Newton. 

Hegel's Philosophy of Nature is in large measure a revival of an older, 
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specifically Aristotelian way of thinking about nature, which the scien- 
tists of Hegel’s day considered completely worthless and dead. In partic- 
ular, the Philosophy of Nature incorporates a modernized version of the 
classical "great chain of being.” On Hegel's account, nature is seen to 
"give way” to Spirit, which constitutes che truth and ultimate purpose of. 
nature, and the true actuality of Idea” (pw $ 251; Petry 1216). Hegel 
understands each "level" or "moment" of nature in very Aristotelian 
terms: as constituting an approach to—one might even say imitation 
of —Absolute Ideas actualization as Spirit. Just as in Aristotle, each level 
of nature “strives” co be an independent, self-sufficient “system, like the 
Absolute Idea. 

Before passing on to the Hermetic influences on the Philosophy of Nature 
and Philosophy of Spirit, something must be said here about the notorious 
transition from Logic to Nature. Hegel writes in the Science of Logic that"the 
Idea freely releases itself in its absolute self-sufficiency and stasis” (die Idee 
sich selbst frei entlässt, ihrer absolut sicher und in sich rubend; Miller, 843; w1 
3305). The Encyclopedia Logic is only slightly more helpful:" The absolute 
freedom of the Idea ...is not that it merely passes over into life, nor that it 
lets life shine within itself as finite cognition, bur char, in the absolute truth 
of itself, it resolves to release out of itself into freedom the moment of its par- 
ticularity or of the initial determining and otherness, [ie.,] the immediate 
Idea as its reflexion, or itself as Nature" (1. $ 244; Geraets, 307). 

This concept of-free release" is patterned on the traditional Christian 
idea that God creates the world as an unnecessitated act of generosity. 
(It also calls co mind Neoplatonic emanation.) However, Hegel is a 
heretic because he holds the view that an abstract and transcendent 
God is deficient. Thus, Idea must "give rise to” nature. Because the cate- 
gories of the Logic are complete, and thus a "category" of nature is not 
required to supplement Absolute Idea, and because no physical mecha- 
nism acts on Idea to “produce” nature, Idea must be said to “freely” 
release itself. But does this make sense? Exactly what work does Idea do 
in bringing about or sustaining nature? What is the"itself" that is freely 
released? Are we to understand Hegels language of "free release" as 
purely metaphorical? Is he simply saying that the Logic is the eidetic"sub- 
text" of nature, a set of categories in which nature is to be understood ? 
As is frequently claimed by interpreters, the relationship between Logic 
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and nature is not a temporal one. Hegel's language of free release” would 
i ive, then. 


Logic in purely 

Böhme and Oetinger, Hegel believes that for Absolute Idea to become 
truly Absolute, it cannot abide simply in the transcendent realm of ideas: it 
must be “embodied.” This occurs when Absolute Idea enters the world 
and becomes an embodied thought that reflects on itself Such thought 
is philosophy. We have seen in our examination of the Phenomenology and 
Logic that Hegel has generated his system through reflection on the 
nature of consciousness in all its forms. He has realized the ancient 
imperative of philosophy,"Know Thyself” This attainment of self-know!- 
edge by individual human thinkers is the realization of the Absolute Idea 
in the world. Hegel writes in an 1819 letter to Hinrichs that" Comprehen- 
sion of the Absolute is thus the Absolute’s comprehension of itself, just as 
theology—admittedly theology more as it once was than as it now is— 
has always expressed this same self-comy 

For He Tepe spy 2G Fil es Gd with 
he Able Idea, just as Aristotle identified God with self-thinking 
thought. However, if God is identical with Absolute Idea, it follows that 
Hegel must hold that God is merely formal and irreal. Earlier I quoted 
Hegel stating that the Logic is"the exposition of God as he isin his eternal 
essence before the creation of nature and a finite Spirit" (Miller, s; wr. 
1133-34). God"in his eternal essence; then, is deficient. Hegel states in che 
Philosophy of Nature,"God as an abstraction is not the true God; His truth 
is che positing of His other, the living process, the world, which is his Son 
when it is comprehended in its divine form" (rx $ 246, Z; Petry 1:204). 

In other words, The Absolute Idea does represent a system of pure 
ideas, complete unto itself. It requires no other category or concept to 
complete it. However, the system as a whole is deficient because logical or 
eidetic being is itself deficient. On its own, logic (or the logos) is formal 
and one-dimensional. To be fully realized, the Idea must "express itself" 
in the world of space and time. Thus, the Logic must be supplemented 
by the Philosophy of Nature. But if Idea comes to actual self-consciousness 
through a self-thinking doe Jen through a human activity, then why 
does Hegel write a Philosophy of Nature instead of just going straight to 
the Philosophy of Spirit? 

‘The answer, in part, is that much of the Philosophy of Nature pertains 
to human beings insofar as they are physical, organic systems. A com- 
plete account of Spirit must therefore include these elements. But this is 
not Hegel's primary consideration. Hegel aim is to work out a develop- 
mental account of reality as a whole, in terms of which everything is 
made significant or intelligible. The telos of the universe is the Absolute 


8. egal aes inthe of Spirit that with Spirit we are concerned 
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Ideas realizarion in the world through the speculative activity of the 
philosopher, which is achieved through a long historical process 
The non-human cannot, however, drop out ofthis picture as unintell 
ble. To explain why non-human physical reality exists at all, Hegel 
adopts a quasi-Aristotelian standpoint and claims chat in some sense 
all physical and organic reality is intelligible in terms of its “approxi 
mation” to the self-related self-sufficiency of the Absolute Idea, or 
self-thinking thought. 

As to the transition from nature to Spirit, the second topic of this 
chapter, in the introduction to the Philosophy of Nature Hegel alludes to 
Schellings description of nature as “petrified intelligence” (versteinerte 
Intelligenz), and states chat”God does not remain petrified and moribund 
however, the stones cry out and lift themselves up to spirit" (rx § 247; 
Petry, 206). He is alluding, of course, to the necessity of the move from 
nature to Spirit. For Hegel, Spirit is both antecedent and consequent of 
nature. In one of his many Aristotelian moments, Hegel states that"lt is 
precisely because Spirit constitutes the end of nature, that it is 
antecedent to it" (rw $ 376; Petry 312). In ocher words, Spirit is the 
telos of nature. Spirit presupposes nature, and nature presupposes 
Spirit. Hegel writes that" The purpose of nature is to extinguish itself, 
and to break through its rind of immediate and sensuous being, to con- 
sume itself like a Phoenix in order to emerge from this externality reju- 
venated as Spirit" (ibid.). 

Spirit is characterized by its drive to overcome the subject-object dis- 
tinction, to eliminate the “otherness” of the other. What Spirit achieves is 
an experience of a world that is “merely an apprehension of itself” (rs $ 
377; Petry ss). Hegel writes that“the aim of all genuine science is just this, 
that Spirit shall recognize itself ín everything in heaven and on earth. An 
our-and-out other simply does not exist for Spirit" (ibid.). 

Hegel divides the Philosophy of Spirit into Subjective Spirit, Objective. 
Spirie, and Absolute Spirit. [am only concerned in this chapter with the 
Philosophy of Subjective Spirit 

2. The Four Elements 


Ernst Benz writes chat "We must not overlook or even negate the fact 
that the language of modern natural science and cosmology has its roots. 
in mystical narural philosophy; we must be aware thar knowledge and 
mystery are of necessity interrelated.”® Such authors as Allen G. Debus, 
P.O. Kristeller, Stephen A. McKnight, D. P. Walker, and Frances Yates, 
among others, argue for the influence of alchemy, Kabbalism, magic, and 
Hermeticism in general on modern science. In Hegel's time it was not 
unusual for a serious man of science to be interested in these subjects." 
To be sure, the prevailing opinion was that these sciences" were worth- 
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less, but chere were holdouts. Hegel and the Schelling brothers, as well 
as Goethe, Oetinger, Baader, Herder, Steffens, Ritter, and others, are to 
be numbered among them. 

Given the Hermetic influences on Hegel Lapiz, hi application of ts 
categories to scientific data results in a philosophy of nature amounting 
to a sophisticated synthesis of modern science and Hermeticism. As 
David Walsh puts it: "What Hegel set out to do was to integrate the 
rationality of modern science with the penumbra of larger spiritual 
expectations which have also been an abiding feature of the modern 
world. It is perhaps the most impressive attempt at reconciling science 
with pseudo-science."* In keeping with this aim there is an influence of 
alchemy on the Philosophy of Nature. 

Central to alchemy is the ancient Greek doctrine of the four elements: 
Earth, Air, Fire, and Water. When Hegel speaks of the square” he generally 
has in mind the four elements. In chapter 3, I discussed how squareness as 
a symbolic form figures prominently in Hegels early Philosophy of 
Nature. Recall also that in the Triangle fragment the “triangle of triangles” 
is made to become at one point a square. The triangle diagram may also 
refer to che four elements in its use of four triangles, 

As we have seen, the triadic form dominates Hegel's system, but in his 
early philosophy he apparently held chat although the triangle predomi- 
nates as a symbolic form in the realm of Spirit, the square is the key to 
the realm of nature. Consider the third of Hegel’ twelve doctoral exam- 
ination theses from 1801:" The square is che law of nature, the triangle of 
mind [mens]. This view is still to be found in the mature Philosophy of 
Nature. Hegel does not, to be sure, organize that work in a quadratic 
form—it is triadic like all the others—bur the quadratic form does crop 
up within a number of different divisions. Before looking at the Philoso- 
phy of Nature and the occurrence of the four elements there, let us look 
back at some of the earlier works. 

In Hegel's so-called “First Philosophy of Spirit" (1803-4), he treats 
consciousness as the “ideality of nature” and then offers the following 
opaque observations: 

"The elements in which [consciousness] exists as middle are just 
the elements of air and earth, as the indifferent self-identical ele- 
ments, not the unrest of fire and water"; for consciousness only 
is qua absolutely self-identical, and qua existing middle it is 
posited as a quiescent indifferent middle. As concept of con- 
sciousness this middle is in char element which is the simple self- 


i, Divd Walch Mychology of Reason? is JM. Perry writes that "For 
+ the Idea of Nature involves a combination of the Baconian and 
mean attitudes to natural phenomena: See Petry introduction to Hegdls 
Philosophy of Nature, vol. 1114. 
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beings. See Schneider, E  Geistesabnen, 95. This. 
ition is stated outright by. Realpbilosopbi of 1803-4: Feur und. 
Vae [ind] die Grand. Aufinge und Elemente allez Dinge He alo refers 
to chem as"tatig” active. Jenenser Realphilosophic, ed. Jobannes Hoffmeister, vol. 
1 (Leipzig: Meiner, 193), 47, 44- 
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identical one among the elements; its external middle [medium] 
is che air.“ 

In the Phenomenology Hegel writes: 

Air is the enduring, purely universal, and transparent element; 
Water, the element that is perpetually sacrificed; Fire, the unity 
which energizes them into opposition while at the same time it 
perpetually resolves the opposition; lastly, Earth, which is the firm 
and solid knot of this articulated whole, the subject of these ele- 
ments and of their process, that from which they start and to 
which they return; so in the same way, the inner essence or simple 
Spirit of self-conscious actuality displays itself in similar such uni- 
versal— but here spiritual—masses or spheres, displays itself in a 
world. (Miller, 300; ra, 326) 

All these ideas are present in the mature Philosophy of Nature. In one of 
the Zusätze from 1819-30, he refers to polarity, saying that there is also a 
positing of the return our of the opposition into unity, and it is this third 
term which constitutes the necessity of the Concept, a necessity which 
is not found in polarity” (pw $ 248, Z; Petry 1:211). Here again we find 
the claim that a full account of the real must consist of a triad of 
moments. Hegel goes on, however, to say that"In nature taken as other- 
ness, the square or tetrad also belongs to the whole form of necessity, as 
in the four elements, the four colors, etc; the pentad may also be found, 
in the five fingers and the five senses for example; but in Spirit the fun- 
damental form of necessity is the triad” (ibid.). This particular aspect of 
Hegel—the obsession with dyads, triads, tetrads, pentads, mache- 
matico-geometrical constructions of all kinds—is typical of thinkers 
influenced by Hermetic philosophy. 

Section 28: of the Philosophy of Nature is entitled" The Elements” (Die 
Elemente). This and the following sections, including the Zusätze from 
1819-30, must be taken as representing his mature understanding of 
the four elements. Hegel states that "The air corresponds to light, for it 
is passive light which has sunk ro the level of a moment” (px § 281, Z; 
Petry 2:34). Like Hegels other remarks on the four elements this is 
hardly leat, Perkapa he means that ai, ke light, peemestes everything, 
and air is to be thought of as extinguished light” (later Hegel states, in 
language thar is strikingly Böhmean, that air“is a slumbering fire” (Pw § 
282, Z; Petry 2:38)). Hegel refers to fire and water as the “elements of 
opposition.” He says that fire corresponds to the lunar plane, and water 
to the cometary. He has little to say on the subject of earth in this ini- 
tial treatment. 

‘Some paragraphs later, we find Hegel saying that air "constitutes the 
universal ideality of everything akin to it; that itis the universal in rela- 
tlon to ies other and ther i effces al opposing paricularicy” (et § 384, 
Zi Petry 2:41). Fire“is the same universality, but it appears as such, and 








14. Hegel, System of Ethical Life, 215; System der Sitlcbkeit, 277. There is much 


more to this passage that is quite interesting, particularly in its treatment of 
the aether, but I cannot deal with ic here. N 
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therefore has the form being-for-sel, it is existent ideality therefore, or 
the nature of air which has passed into existence; by appearing, it 
reduces its other to an appearance.” Water, on the other hand, s” 
neutrality” (ibid.). Hegel refers to earth as “the individual element” (in 
viduelle Element). It is che element“of developed difference... In its 
tinctness from the other moments, his element is as yet indeterminate; 
as the totality which holds together the variety of these moments in 
individual unity, however, i is the power which stimulates and sustains 
their process" (rx $ 285; Petry 2:41). 

At the beginning of his remarks on Organics, Hegel refers to che ter- 
restrial, vegetable, and animal organisms as belonging to the "Kingdom 
of Earth/"Kingdom of Water. and" Kingdom of Fire; respectively (rx § 
337, Z; Petry 3312-14). What is omitted, of course, is the "Kingdom of 
Air" — pneuma, spiritu — which Hegel could not consider here, for this 
Kingdom stands outside nature. Under his treatment of the Animal 
Organism, Hegel suggests correspondences between the senses and the 
elements: touch is the sense of the "mechanical sphere" and thus corre- 
sponds to earth and fire (which seems to mean density and tempera- 
ture). Touch is "the sense of the earthy element.” Smell and taste, the 
“senses of opposition; correspond to air and water. Sight corresponds to 
light, and hearing doesn't seem to correspond to anything, but is simply 
the reception of "the manifestations of internal being, which reveals 
itself as such in its expression” (pw $ 358; Petry 3:138-39). 

So Hegel makes extensive use of the four elements—but how is this 
evidence of alchemical influence? After all, the doctrine originates with 
Empedocles and was developed systematically by Aristotle. Isnt this just 
evidence of Greek influence? Certainly Hegel and his contemporaries 
knew of the history of this doctrine (Hegel even mentions Empedocles 
in connection with it [rx $ 281, Zi Petry 2:34]). Nevertheless, by Hegel's 
time the doctrine of the four elements was so closely associated with 
alchemy that his use of it could not have failed to have a strong alchem- 
ical connotation not only for his listeners and readers, but for himself as 
well. As I discussed in chapter 2, alchemy was still very much on the 
scene in Hegel’ day. Thus Hegels use of the four elements would have 

("him in the minds of his audience as someone who still saw 
some truth ín the"Hermetic art? After introducing che four elements in 
the Philosophy of Nature, Hegel remarks ruefully that "No educated per- 
son, and certainly no physicist or chemist is now permitted, under any 
circumstances, to mention the four elements” (px $ 281, Z; Petry 2:34). 
Thus Hegel is deliberately and boldly risking ridicule in order to hold 
fast to what he regards as an important truth. 

H. S. Harris writes that “Hegel’s continual appeals to the four ele- 
ments of this mortal world are not poetic or metaphorical" He literally 
believes in the elemental nature of fre, air, water, and earth (or feriness, 
airiness, liquidity, earthiness). The analogies Hegel draws between the 
elements and the five senses and the levels of Spirit, the heavenly bodies, 








15. Harris, introduction to System of Ethical Life, 203, n. 
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as well as other types of being, are correspondences in the old- 
fashioned, Hermetico-magical sense. It was common for practitioners of 
magic and alchemy to devise elaborate tables of correspondences 
between the elements of one sphere of being and another. According to 
Agrippa, the four elements of fre, air, water, and earth correspond to the 
four angels ruling over the corners of the earth (Seraph, Cherub, Thar- 

s, Ariel), che four evangelists (Mark, John, Matthew, and Luke), the 
ur seasons, the four humors (choleric, sanguine, phlegmatic, melan- 
cholic), the four princes of devils (Samael, Azazel, Azael, Mahazael), 
etc." Should all this seem totally remote from Hegels enterprise, it 
should also be noted thar Agrippa holds that the four elements cor- 
respond to the senses: fire to sight, air to hearing, water to taste and 
smell, and earth to touch. The four elements also correspond to the 
“four elements of man”: fire to the mind, air to spirit (recall Spiritus and 
my discussion of the elements from chapter 3), water to the soul, and 
earth to body.” 

Despite Hegel's own use of correspondences, he nonetheless criticizes 
the practice in others, especially the Schellingian school. In the Philoso- 
phy of Nature, we find the following: 

‘Schelling and Steffens have drawn a parallel between the planetary 
series and that of metals. This is an ingenious and pregnant com- 
parison, but it is not a new idea, for the representation of Venus by 
copper, Mercury by quicksilver, the Earth by iron, Jupiter by tin, and 
Saturn by lead, is a commonplace, just as it isto call the Sun golden 
and the Moon silver. There is something completely natural about 
this, for metals are the most compact and independent bodies to be 
found on Earth. The planets do not belong to the same field as the 
metals and the chemical process, however. Cross-references 
[Anspielungen] of this kind are external comparisons and decide 
nothing. They merely sparkle before the imagination without fur- 
thering the scope of knowledge. (Pw § 280, Z; Pecry 2:31~32)" 
legel also attacks correspondences in the Phenomenology. Despite 
such stacks, Hegel toque engaged in analogical “correspondence- 
thinking” H. S. Harris lists some of the correspondences to be found in 
Hegel cay philosophy: Solar System/ Volk; Earth with mineral—or, 
meteorological — process/human organism with mind process; veg- 
etable and animal kingdom/system of need and system of justice." Per- 
the most famous—or infamous—example is the Dissertation of 
in which Hegel suggests that if we are to believe that nature con- 
forms to a rational pattern, then we might do well to consider the ubig- 
uitousness in nature and human thought of the number seven. The 
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immediate inspiration for this idea comes from Plato Timaeus.* Hegel 
suggests that there may be a reason why the men of his day had identi- 
fied only seven planers. He hypothesizes that seven may be the neces- 
sary and correct number of planets.” Nor is this pattern of thought 
confined to Hegel's youth, for he organized his entire mature system in 
terms of corresponding levels of nested triangles. 

3- Aether 
Hegel does not confine his Naturphilosophie to the four mundane ele- 
ments. He also deals with the fifth element, the aether, the stuff of the 
stars, Hegel refers to the aether throughout his writings, bur in his early 
Philosophy of Nature it played a much more significant role." Although the 
concept of aether was part of mainstream science in Hegels time, its ori- 
gins are ancient. It figures prominently in the philosophies of Anaxago- 
tas, Democritus, Aristotle, and the Stoics. Aristotle makes aether the 
fifth element, but holds that it is different from the other four in being 
indestructible and unchanging. Aether moves in a circle, which is the per- 
fect form of motion for Aristotle. (The importance of circularity to 
Hegel is likely a reason why he hit on the aether as a significant concept.) 
All the heavenly bodies and their spheres are composed of this incor- 
ruptible substance. The Stoics identified the aether with pneuma or spirit 
and held that aether-pneuma is found not only in the heavens but in 
‘earthly matter as well. The Stoics make use of che aether in their physical 
theory in order to explain, among other things, the transmission of light. 
In these early Aristotelian and Stoic accounts of aether, we can already 
see much of Hegel doctrine. 

‘Oddly enough, given its status as a fich element, aether did not enter. 
into alchemical speculation until the middle of the fourteenth century. 
John of Rupescissa’s Consideration ofthe Fifth Essence may have been the 
first alchemical text to popularize the idea that there are five elements.” 
In alchemy, aether is frequently referred to as the fifth essence. Marsil- 
lio Ficino identified spiritus with the fifth element in his magical theory. 
In magic, the “astral plane” on which spirits are encountered and on 
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which the magician can travel is also called aetherial. Magic itself is 
often conceived as a manipulation of the aether. Paracelsus referred to 
aether as "fifth element; as the substance of stars and souls, and spoke 
of an“aether Body.” 

In the modern period, conceptions of aether played roles in the scien- 
tific theories of Descartes and Newron. Klaus Vondung writes that New- 
ton presened his they of aether “as a hermesi cosmogony inthe 


dang writes, furher, chat Newton even put forward the hypothesis that 
sete ne different degrees of condensation is che absence of bod- 

des, and thar it produces, by means of perpetual condensation and vapor- 
ization, che yde of becoming and vanishing, -. 1n Newtoni early theory 
aether assumed the role of a divine creative quinta esencia." These ele- 
ments in Newtoni theory are seldom discussed. 

‘Aether was still a living idea for scientists in Hegel's time, indeed well 
into the nineteenth century. Herder, who was deeply immersed in the 
Hermetic tradition, took up Newton's esoteric aether theory in its 
tti und incorpo iat his own Hermetic commelogy Aether 

red in Schelling's philosophy of nature, which was probably the 
most direct influence on Hegel's doctrine. Unfortunately, Hegels"aecher 
doctrine" has come down to us only in fragments—and the fragments 
are among the most enigmatic in Hegel. 

For Hegel the aether is metaphysical bedrock. It is an ultimate plastic 
medium that is nothing in particular, but has the potentiality to become 
everything. H. S. Harris writes, The aether is characterized objectively 
as absolute elasticity’ and further as uncloudable transparency: Unlike 
Aristotle’s prime matter, it is an active potentiality. It is the unity of 
intellect and thing, not ‘prime’ but absolute’ matter, matter thar can give 
itself Form: And The eder that which abides unchanged inal he 
-hanges which express its dynamic essence, is the ‘Idea’ of God. The 
aether lies at the basis of everything in Te is to be conceived 
ta boundlesely active and fecle. The sether is pure thought, pure mat- 
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ter, pure space, and pure manifestation all at once. It can be all of these 
things because these represent the nature of the aether expressed in 
wholly different layers or levels of reality. Aether expresses itself in the 
eternal thought-world of the Logic, and then as empty space," the pure 
possibility of extension, then in extension itself (the absolute other to 
thought) or absolute matter,” then in the world of matter as revealed, as 
light." From these there follows an entire world of nature, including 
man." Hegel also seems to conceive the aether as the"life-force" inhabit- 
ing the Earth; itis a" World-Soul* 
Hegel first transition from Idea to nature is significant as an initial 
exposition of the aether doctrine.” 
As determinate being which has returned to Concept, the Idea may 
now be called absolute matter or aether. It is apparent that this has 
the same meaning as Pure Spirit, for this absolute matter is in no 
way sensuously given, but is the Concept as pure Concept in itself. 
As such it is Existent Spirit. ... aether in its simpli 
sameness is therefore che indeterminate soul of Spirit; i 
Icas quiescence or the being which is perpetual returning into 
itself from otherness. Ic is the substance and being of all things, 
that which is absolutely elastic and abhors every form, but which is. 
likewise absolutely plastic, giving itself and expressing every form. 
‘he is herefoe rng conten ene a 0 far as 
ic is said to be aether or absolute matte, it is in itself, or pure self- 
consciousness. ... However, this determinateness of non-determi- 
nate being passes over into determinate being, and the element of 
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34. Harris writes" The absolute lfe-force which exists in che Earth, but 
which has chus achieved independent existence, is che aether which is che ulti- 
mate source of things” (Night Thoughts, 286). And;" The aether is a world-soul 
in che Greek sense, Le itis a life principle” (ibid. 242). 

35. Hegel mentions the aether as early as Eleusis; his 1796 poem 
addressed to Héldeclin:"Ie isthe ether of my homeland as wel” (Butler, 
46: Hoffmeister #1 
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reality is the universal determinateness in which spirit has its 
being as nature.” 

In Hegel’ Philosophy of Nature of 1803-4 he writes that the speaking of 

the aether with itself is its reality....What ic ureers is itself, what 

speaks is itself, and thar co which it speaks is again itself” In the so- 
called “First Philosophy of Spirit" of 1803-4, Hegel writes that in the 

"second part" of philosophy, "Idea fell absolutely apart in the Philosophy 

of Nature; absolute Being, the aether, sundered itself from its becoming 

or Infinity, and the union of the two was the inner aspect, the buried. 

{essence] which lifted itself out in the organism and exists in the form of 

singularity, thar is, as a numerical unit.”* Then, in the same text:"In the 

Spirit the absolutely simple aether has returned to itself by way of the 

infinity of che Earth; in che Earth as such this union of the absolute 

implicity of aether and infinity exists; it spreads into the universal Auid- 
ity, but its spreading fragments itself as singular things."” Elsewhere, 

Hegel states that"In the indifference of light, the aether has scattered its 

absolute indifference into a multiplicity; in che blooms of the solar sys- 

tem it has born its inner Reason and totality out into expansion.” Later 
in the same essay:"the aether, which permeates nature, is the inseparable 
essence of the Gestalten of nature" 

Nor is aether confined simply to the early manuscripts. In the preface 
to the Phenomenology Hegel writes, “Pure self-recognition in absolute 
otherness, this aether as such, is the ground and soil of Science or 
knowledge in general. The beginning of philosophy presupposes or 
requires that consciousness should dwell in this element" (Miller, 14). 
Aether begins appearing in Hegel's manuscripts around 1803 and con- 
tinues to be prominent until about 1806, sometime after the Phenomenol- 
ogy of Spirit was composed, that is, well after the detailed outlines of his 
system had been established. However, after the Jena period, the aether 
is deemphasized. It is no longer a major category of the Philosophy of 
Nature, although it occasionally puts in a very minor appearance, for 
instance, in Organics in the Philosophy of Nature: “This constitutes the 
initiation of the living subject, soul, aetheriality, the essential process of 
articulation into members and expansion” (pw § 337, Zi Petry 3:13). 

Hegel's aether doctrine was richly imaginative and speculative. But 
what is the question to which aether is che answer? The solution to this. 
problem might tell us why Hegel dropped the concept of aether. Since 
the Pre-Socratics, philosophers have tried to identify what persists 
through change, or what lies at the root of all things. This is the ques- 
tion of ousia, substance. For the Greeks, ousia was not only that which 
persisted through change, but also, because of its persistence and 
unchangingness, that which truly could be said to be. The aether is 
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‘Hegel's initial answer to the question of substance. The aether is the 
ultimate stuff of nature. As Harris puts it, The ether is the energy that is 
absolutely conserved, the continuum ar the basis of all experience."* 

However, as ousia,aether isa substratum, a hypokeimenon. In the Meta- 
physics, Aristotle considers the possibility chat ousa is a hypokeimenon and 
rejects it, identifying ousia not with some indefinite underlying stuff, but 
instead with the most definite and self-sufficient individual in existence: 
God. Hegel's system closely resembles Aristotle's in putting at its apex a 
concept of God or the Absolute, which is conceived as the one, true indi- 
vidual and as a self-thinking thought. This quasi-Aristotelian substance, 
the Absolute, is the moving principle, the telos of all of reality for Hegel. 
The aether thus emerges as a superfluous, “second ousia, in the mold of 
the more naive and simplistic ousia of the Pre-Socratics. Once we have 
understand all of nature and history as progressively realizing the 
Absolute, there is no need for a “dynamic aether” propelling change or 
giving rise to different spheres of being. As to the ultimate physical con- 
stituents of matter, that is an issue that may be left to science. 

Ir seems likely that n his treatment of the aether, Hegel was drawing 
inspiration, in roughly equal proportions, from both “hard science” and 
alchemical-Hermetic speculation. There is a suspiciously close fit 
between the Hermetic magus as aetherial voyager and Hegel’s concep- 
tion of the philosopher who, from the standpoint of Absolute Knowing, 
moves within the plane of Logic and brings aetherial Idea to full actual- 
ization in self-thinking thought. Furthermore, since Hegel says that the 
aether is not the living God but only the “Idea of God;" it must be 
inferred that in the transformation effected by Spirit at its highest 
level—its realization of the speaking of the aether with itself""—it has 
created God, inge hera median. This is indeed High Magic. 


4. The Alchemical Opus 


Aether plus the four elements does not entirely sum up Hegel's debt to 
alchemy. The most interesting connection between Hegel and alchemy 
does not consist in his explicit references to alchemical terms or doc- 
trine, but in the parallelism between his philosophical project and the 
alchemical opus. Seeing this parallelism requires reading alchemical 
doctrines as symbolic expressions of an esoteric philosophy. 

C. C. Jung popularized the treatment of alchemical language as figura- 
tive. However, Jungs approach is to view alchemy as an unconscious 
expression of something that actually goes on in the psyche of the 
Täehemist” My approach is closer co that of Julius Evola, who regards 
alchemical works as deliberate instances of esoteric writing. It is signifi- 
cant that this latter kind of reading is actually encouraged by some 
alchemists, as I shall show. In order to see the esoteric meaning of alchemy 
and its parallelism to Hegel, we must take a look at its exoteric shell, so 
what follows is a brief overview of traditional alchemical doctrine, 
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Alchemy is often referred to simply as hermeticism, or as the "her- 
metic art” (Evola titles his book on alchemy The Hermetic Tradition, La 
tradizione ermetica). Alchemists prided themselves on being called“her- 
meticists” Like the Emerald Tablet, many alchemical texts were atti 
uted to Hermes Trismegistus. Indeed, alchemy appears to have come to 
conceptual fruition contemporaneously with the Hermetica. Bolos of 
Mendes in the second century s.c. is generally regarded as the first true 
alchemist, thar is, che first to write of a science of alchemy that had spir- 
itual overtones and did not look simply like metallurgy. Twenty-eight 
books of the alchemist Zosimos of Panopolis (late third or early fourch 
century A.D.) have been preserved. Other early names in the history of 
alchemy include Synesius (fourth century), Olympiodorus (sixth cen- 
cur) and Seephano of Alcandris (seventh cen). 

David Walsh, on the work of Mircea Eliade, argues that 
alchemy developed out he metallurgical myths ofthe Iron Age as well 
as the Egyptian skilled crafts.” It was believed by ancient miners that met- 
km ad O n Bin Spa rapa nn vaa Hpi 
Natural or Earth Soul.” The ancient smiths believed that they played 
role in the “gestation” of metals in the card. Simili, the alehemist 
believed it was his task co bring metals to their natural 
‘The aim here was not the production of wealth, but the knowledge and 

of nature. A perennial Hermetic theme, as we have seen, is the 
idea that the purpose of human existence is to “complete” or perfect the 
cosmos (or even God). The means for the perfection of narure is, accord- 
ing to most alchemists, che distillation of the Philosophers Stone. Just 
what exactly was the Philosophers Stone? Also termed "the Essence; "the 
Stone of the Wise; "the Magisterium; "Magnum Opus; "the Quintes- 
sence,” and che"universal Essence" descriptions of the stone vary: 
Te is described as being of various colors, sometimes as a red, white, 
or black powder, or it may be yellow, blue, or green. Raymond Lully 
calls it "carbunculus while Paracelsus declares it to be a solid body 
like a ruby, transparent and flexible. Beregard says it is"the colour 
of a wild poppy, with the smell of heated sea-salt; and van Hel- 
mont describes it as being” yellow, the colour of saffron, in the form 
of a heavy powder, wich a brilliancy like glass.” Helvetius likewise 
describes it as being yellow and the colour of sulphur, but it is most 
frequently referred to as the red or white stone." 
‘The Philosopher's Stone was thought to be at one and the same time 
priceless and as common as dung.” Emma Jung writes that the 
philosopher's stone is “a particle of God concealed in nature, an anal- 
ogy to the God who, in Christ, came down to earth in a human body, 
subject to suffering. On the other hand, the'cheapness of the stone .. 
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alludes to the fact that every human being is its potential bearer, even 
its begetter^* 

Descriptions of the function of the philosophers stone vary as well. 
By i, aims one anonymous alchemical author al infrmites might be 
cured, human life prolonged to its utmost limits, and mankind pre 
Served in health and strength of body and mind, clearness and vigourz 
This seems to make the stone identical to the fabled elixir of life, bur it 
was generally conceived as much more than this. The stone was also 
held to be capable of isolating the literal essence of any object it was 
exposed to, and of transmuting substances one into another. 

The philosophers stone was supposed to possess the characteristics 
of both sulphur and mercury, which were thought by alchemists to be 
the dual materia prima of all things. The four elements of Earth, Air, Fire, 
and Water—which are the ground of the active qualities of dry, cold, 
heat, and wet—are often thought to proceed from the aether, the mate- 
ria prima in its first or most pristine form. These elements make up all 
of physical reality, and each "contains" all che others (as represented in 
the theory that each can change into the others through an alteration 
in the degrees or balance of dry, cold, heat, and wet). Heat is conceived as 
the most basic of the qualities, and Fire the most basic of the elements. 

This theory of the elements and their relationships constitutes the 
basic alchemical theory of matter” There is more, however, and it is inti- 
mately bound up with the perennial Hermetic theory of che correspon- 
dence of the macrocosm and the microcosm. In alchemy, the metals. 
(formed through the interaction of che elements) are related to the plan- 
cts (we have already encountered Hegel referring to this doctrine in con- 
nection with Schelling and Steffens). As David Walsh explains it," The 
seven planets are ordered in the tension between the two poles of the 
active and spiritual powers of the sun, gold, and the passive receptive 
powers of che moon, silver. They are all represented by variations on the 
three basic symbols... for the sun, for the moon, and for the cross [rep- 
resenting] the elements. The only planet that contains all chree [of the 
symbols} is Mercury, which signifies the predominance of the passive 
lunar power over the solarian formation of the four elements.” 

Mercury, s the intersection of the physical elements and the active and. 
passive forces, represents the isolation of materia prima, the aether lying at 
the basis of all forms. It is conceived as the androgyne. As we have seen, 
the Philosopher's Stone is the unity of sulphur and mercury, a dual materia 
prima. We can see, then, that the Philosopher's Stone is something like a 
corporealization or “solidification” of the aether, which is “decomposable” 
into the twin properties of sulphur and mercury. In fact, the Philosopher's 
Stone was sometimes referred to as the lapis aethereus, and both the 
Philosopher's Stone and the aether are commonly referred to as the ffth 
essence.” The alchemical operation that achieves this is often represented 
by two serpents coiling together around a rod (symbolizing, perhaps, the 
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aether). This image is, of course, the cadeucus, the staff of Hermes or 
Mercury. The Philosophers Stone is also sometimes symbolized by the 
ouroburos, a snake biting its tal —symbol of the hen to pan or hen kai pan. 

The stages of the alchemical opus—the creation of the Philosopher's 
Stone—were usually given as three, bur sometimes as four. First comes 
the nigredo, or black stage. This is the caput mortuum, in which the sub- 
stance with which the alchemist begins is burned or cooked until it is 
reduced to a dark powder. Then comes the albedo, or white stage, in which 
the material is further purified. Third is citrinatis, the yellow stage, and 
fourth is rubedo, the red stage. I is impossible to describe these processes 
in detail, for in alchemical texts they are cloaked in layer upon layer of alle- 
gory and image, and the texts differ widely. Around the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century, the yellow stage was dropped and thereafter we meet 
almost always with only the black, white, and red stages, the red s 

the Philosopher's Stone. Jung notes thar there is a vacillation and ten- 

sion in alchemy between the numbers three and four: 

In alchemy there are three as well as four regimina or procedures, 
three as well as four colors. There are always four elements, often 
three of them are grouped together, with the fourth in a special 
position — sometimes earth, sometimes fire. Mercurius is of course 
quadratus but he is also a three-headed snake or simply a triune. 
‘This uncertainty has a duplex character—in other words, he cen- 
tral ideas are ternary as well as q 

Although most of the details regarding the stages of the alchemical 
opus are unclear, the initial stage is well-understood: it involves a prin- 
ciple of putrefaction or death. As Evola puts it,in order for the"new life" 
of the Philosopher's Stone to come to beit is the unanimous opinion of 
all the hermetic philosophers that a ‘mortification’ must intervene; 
Ronald Gray writes that “Ie was for long believed that in order for 
growth to take place in an organism, char organism must first die.” In 
short, negation or cancellation is a necessary moment in the emergence 
of the Stone, and life itself is conceived as a perpetual dynamic involving 
affirmation and negation, yes and no. 

The most famous German representative of the alchemical teaching 
was, of course, Paracelsus. Paracelsus was supposed to have been taught 
alchemy by Solomon Trismosin (whom he met in Constantinople in 
1520), who himself learned alchemy (and possibly Kabbalah) from a 
Jew.” Paracelsus, not generally given to modesty, was not shy about 
‘claiming to have discovered the Philosopher's Stone." Born in 1492 oF 
1493 in Switzerland, he was the son of a Swabian physician. In Paracel- 
sus’ lifetime, only sixteen writings appeared under his name, bur his 
influence was immense. The major work of his maturity, Astronomia 
‘Magna oder die Ganze Philosopbia Sagus der Grossen und Kleinen Welt, 
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appeared in 1537-38. No less a figure than Erasmus of Rotterdam was 
one of Paracelsuss admirers. A letter from Erasmus to Paracelsus, 
thanking him for medical advice, is still extant: ^I recognize the deep 
truch of your mysterious words; Erasmus writes/not by any knowledge 
of medicine, which I have never studied, but by my kt 

David Walsh writes that Paracelsus uem Lodel des 
of the principles of alchemy, from a limited psycho- passio caet 
the illuminative center for an understanding of nature as a whole, by inte- 
grating them with the dominant Hermetic-Neoplatonic philosophy." 
According to Paracelsus, the world is an emanation of the One, the Mys- 
terium Magnum, produced via the force of separatio. Paracelsus accepted 
the traditional alchemical four elements, bur supplemented them with a 
second elemental system, that of sulphur-mercury-salt. Paracelsus does 
not hold that these three are literally present in all things. Allen Debus 
writes chat he illustrated their meaning by burning a twig: "the vaporous. 
fames denote mercury, the flame was sulphur, and the final ashes were 
salt? (Hegel well understood that Paracelsus’ doctrine could not be 
taken literally, s will shortly become apparent.) Paracelsus identified his 
three principles with the persons of the Trinity. The philosopher's stone 
was conceived as the union of the three: in effect, God. Mercury was 
identified with the Holy Spirit. Paracelsus writes that”in this manner, in 
three things, all has been created . .. namely, in salt, in sulphur, and in 
liquid. In these three things all things are contained, whether sensate or 
insensate. . . . So too you understand that in the same manner that man 
is created [in che image of the triune God], so too all creatures are created 
in the number of che Trinity, in the number three.“ 

Man is at the center of Paracelsuss cosmos. Man is the guinta essentia 
who contains the spirits or essences of all other things. Thus, man, as 
the microcosm, can achieve knowledge of the whole by looking within 
himself. Thus, in true Hermetic fashion, Paracelsus identifies self- 
knowledge and knowledge of the world: to know nature is to know it in 
terms of the being which is its telos, man. Man is not, however, merely a 
passive product of God's will for Paracelsus holds that God created the 
world in an imperfect state. Ic is manis role to bring che world to perfec- 
tion: "The created world has been given over to man in order that he 
‘may fulfil it. More than that: manis original and specific mission is to 
lead it to perfection: he has been placed in the world solely for this pur- 
pose. For Paracelsus, man has been “excreted” from the world as its 
savior like a healing tincture drawn out from an herb.“ Not surprisingly, 
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Paracelsus, like Eckhart and Cusa and che Hermeticists, held an organic 
view of the created world: everything is related to everything else in one 
organic whole ordered by God. He frequently employed the Hermetic 
microcosm-macrocosm principle. Andrew Weeks has written that the 
microcosm-macrocosm correlation is a staple of German mysticism: 
“from Hildegard on ...German mysticism is preoccupied with large 
and small worlds; rangin, ranging om the absolut word of dini to e 
mieroworlds encompassed by the smallest organism, space, or discrete 
thing’ 

SES cs chee of ta ole as"perfecter" of nature, and of the inter- 
relatedness of all things, are the twin pillars of Paracelsuss philosophy 
and his medical theory. Medicine is the chief science for Paracelsus (a 
position later maintained by Schelling), as it deals with the righting of 
imbalances in nature, and thus with natures improvement. Me 
practice is, in turn, based on the organic view of creation, for Paracelsus’ 
‘medicine depends on the standard Hermetic theory of correspondences 
and occult sympathies. Symptoms of disease are “signatures” of imbal- 
ances or disharmonies in nature. The practitioner of the medical art is 
supposed to correct the imbalance and restore harmony." 

In keeping with others in the Hermetic tradition, Paracelsus held that 
behind the visible world lies an invisible world of spirits or "astral" or 
“aetherial” bodies. What unites all he different levels of reality is the will 
moved by imagination, through which God generates the astral bodies, 
"images" of che Ideas in the divine mind. The astral bodies in turn pro- 
duce earthly bodies as images of themselves, and they communicate their 
influences to earthly things, producing health or disease. Paracelsus rein- 
terpreted the traditional alchemical concept of materia prima to identify it 
with the logos become flesh, holding within it the"seeds" for everything 
else (che in of the Stoics on Paracelsuss doctrine is clear). 

In Septem Defensiones (Seven Defenses), Paracelsus analyzes the origin 
of disease into five entia or causes: ens astrale, ens venale, ens naturale, ens 
apiritale, and ens deale. Heinrich Schipperges writes: “These five entia 
confront us with no less than the closed circle of human life with all its 
crises, and thus with the anthropological conception of an all-embracing 
order and way of life in days of health as well as days of sickness 

Ens venale, "toxic situation; refers to the mystery of poison. Every- 
thing, Paracelsus claims, is poison, if it is present in certain quantities. 
The proportion determines what is poisonous and what is not. Thus, 
Paracelsus holds, poison is an integral part of nature. According to him, 
it is the task of the alchemist to distinguish in practice what is poisonous 
from what is not. Paracelsus’ treatment of alchemy makes it sem more 
or less indistinguishable from his theory of medicine: alchemy has as its 
task the chemical perfection of nature.” Paracelsus holds an“alchemical” 
view of the structure of the universe, claiming that everything was cre- 
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ated by God in a chemical" manner and must be perfected’chemically”” 
Ens venale can be seen as a frst step, consummated with Böhme and 
Hegel, toward an account of creation that makes room for the negative. 
Paracelsus's conception of alchemy as a healing are, and his triad of salt- 
sulphur-mercury found their way into Bóhmes writings, along with 
many other Paracelsian concepts. 

Many of the alchemical terms and conceptions of Paracelsus and the 
alchemists have a dual significance. On the one hand, they are meant lit- 
erally, as referring to actual substances. Ar the same time, however, they 
have a symbolic and mystical significance. This latter does not appear to 
have been a late development, but rather something accepted by many 
alchemists all along. The literal-minded laboratory alchemists seeking 
only to change lead into gold were derisively referred to by the genuine 
adepts as "puffers; in reference to their constant use of bellows. In the 
minds of the true alchemists, transmutation was not just something that 
happened in a vessel, but "a process which transformed the individual 
from an ordinary mortal immersed in the physical world to a superior 
being fully conscious of the mystery of life and death; The Philoso- 
pher's Stone was held to represent the hen kai pan, and the guest for the 
Stone the knowledge of all things, or of God.” The hermetic vessel in 
which the opus was to take place was supposed to be perfectly round, in 
imitation of the shape of the cosmos. It is possible, of course, char what 
was involved was a real chemical procedure, which was supposed to be 
"activated by" or”infused with” a concomitant psychic act, a magical spell. 
The dual physical and psychical nature of the alchemical opus is perhaps 
reflected in the recommendation by the author of the Liber Platonis quar- 
forum that the skull be used as the vessel of transmutation.” 

If alchemy can be understood as a mystical doctrine, why then is it 
expressed in such unwieldy and often grotesque physicalistic language? 
Julius Evola, writing of alchemy as it existed in Christian times, states 
that alchemists went “into hiding’: “And the Royal Art [i.e.. the art of 
acquiring the wisdom of God) was presented as the alchemical art of 
transmuting base metals into gold and silver. By so doing it no longer fell 
under the suspicion of heresy, and even passed as one of the many forms 
of ‘natural philosophy’ char did not interfere with the faith; even among 
the ranks of Catholics we can discern the enigmatic figures of hermetic 
masters, from Raymond Lully and Albertus Magnus to Abbot Pernety” 
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In the Opus Mago-Cabbalisticum of Georg von Welling (a work of 
uncertain date known to have been read by Goethe"), it is said that"our. 
intention is not directed towards teaching anyone how to make gold, 
bur something much higher, namely how Nature may be seen and rec- 
‘ognized as coming from God, and God in Nature-”* Welling's alchemy 
was theosophy: his object was the knowledge of God, in Hegel's phrase, 
“as He is in His eternal essence before the creation of nature and a 
finite Spirit” and of God's expression in nature. The Paraceleist Oswald 
Croll writes: 
[The alchemists] leave themselves, and totally go out from them- 
selves. ... They hasten from the imperfect to that which is one and 
perfect, the knowledge and contemplation whereof ... is a sacred, 
Heavenly and hid silence, the quiet or Rest of the sences and all 
things, . .. when at length . . . all minds . . . shall be altogether but 
one thing, in one MIND which is above every sno. Ie is the intimate 
vision of God, which also hapneth by the Light of Grace to the sep- 
arate Soul even in this world, if any man set himselfe about it now, 
and be subject to God. Thus many holy men by vertue of the 
Deifick Spirit have tasted the First fruits of the Resurrection in this 
life, and have had a foretaste of the Celestiall Country," 

‘The German alchemist Gerhard Dorn (known for having said"trans- 
form yourselves into living philosophical stones) claimed that 
alchemists possessed the secret of freeing Spirit from Matter." Jung 
writes that "For the alehemist, the one primarily in need of redemption. 
is not man, but the deity who is lost and sleeping in matter” Jung con- 
trasts alchemy wich traditional Christianity in that the latter holds that 
man is redeemed, whereas the former casts man as the redeemer:“man 
takes upon himself the duty of carrying out the redeeming opus, and 
attributes the state of suffering and consequent need of redemption to 
the anima mundi imprisoned in matter.” It is the task of the alchemist to 
help spirit to free itself from the bonds of the natural. 

An eighteenth-century manuscript—De summa et universalis medicinae 
sapientiae veterum philosophorum—depicts a crucible in which Spirit, rep- 
resented as a dove (a traditional Christian symbol) rises out of nature, 
represented by the four elements. Recall Hegel "Böhme myth of 1804-5 
(chapter 4):" The consumed nature rises up in a newer, more ideal form, 
like a realm of shadows which has lost its first life, the appearance of 
spirit after the death of is life. But this new form [Spirit] is the overcom- 
ing of the evil, the enduring of the glowing fire (Glut) of pain in the cen- 
ter point, where as purified it leaves all che flakes behind in the crucible 
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7. The dove of Spirit rerurning to God (the Father). Robert Fludd, 
Tahi Hori vo. (1619) Repeat permission Phan 
nica. permission. 
Press, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


[Tie a residuum, which is the pure nothing. I raises itself up as a freer 
spirit, which sees its radiance only in nature." 
A drawing accom, a work by Robert Fladd (gue 7) epic a 
a eb emd Bot die Godd) valde arido 
olea d regulus "completion" of God in 
Holy Spirit. The alchemical opus was often called circular (circular), or 
represented as the rota, the wheel (see chapter 5 on Böhme's wheel). It 
was thought that the end of the opus returns to the beginning. As noted 
earlier, the Philosopher's Stone is simply a transformation of prima mate- 
ria; the beginning is preserved in the end, but in a higher form; the Spirit 
hidden in prima materia is freed." The stone was"alpha and omega; and 
the opus itself represented by the ouroburos, about which I have already 
ad occasion e comment (soe above and chapeers's and 3): Giren che 
obscurity of the texts in question, there is no way to decide if the 
alchemical opus is intended to be entirely figurative or symbolic, or if 
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there is both a literal, physical operation of some sort coupled with a 
mystical doctrine. Nevertheless, in some sense the alchemists believed 
that whar they were doing involved the salvation of nature and/or the 
“completion” of God. 


5. Hegel and Alchemy 
Thave already had occasion to mention alchemical ideas in Hegel a number 
of times. Hegel uses the alchemical phrase caput mortuum in the Encyclo- 
pedia Logic and the Philosophy of Nature (px § 359; Petry 3:143). Elsewhere, 
Hegel employs the microcosm-macrocosm analogy, referring to the ani- 
‘mal organism as the microcosm (der Mikrokosmas):" Within it, the whole 
of inorganic nature has recapitulated itself” (pw § 352, Z; Petry 3:108). 
Statements in Hegel's Philosophy of Nature certainly indicate familiar- 
ity with Paracelsus’ doctrines.” In fact, as H. S. Harris has shown, 
Hegel was guite attached to Paracelsianism. In Hegel lectures of 1803 
the division ^metals-combustibles-neutrals-earths" is connected with 
Paracelsuss distinction "mercury-sulphur-salt^" In the Jena period, 
Hegel sometimes did not refer to Paracelsus by name, but instead 
employed the rubric"the elders” ro refer to boch Paracelsus and Böhme." 
Most interesting of all, however, is the fact that even where Hegel is 
drawing from more recent sources he insists, as Harris pus it,'on find- 
ing an earlier pedigree. in Prscelous and Babme™ 
In che mature Philosophy of Nature just before beginning his discussion 
of the four elements, Hegel writes: 
Iris a matter of history that Paracelsus said char all terrestrial bod- 
ies are composed of the four elements of mercury, sulphur, salt, and. 
virgin earth (jungfräulichen Erde]," and that these correspond to the 
four cardinal virtues. Mercury is metalline, and as metal is abstract 
matter; it is self-identical in its fluid corporeality, and corresponds 
to light. Sulphur is rigidity, che possibility of combustion; fire is not. 
alien to it, but constitutes its self-consuming actuality. Sale corre- 
sponds to water, which is the cometary principle, and its dissolu- 
tion constitutes indifferent reality, or the subsidence of fire into 
independence. Finally, virgin earth is the simple innoxiousness of 
this movement, the subject which constitutes the extinction of 
these moments; this was the accepted expression for the abstract 
earthiness of pure silica.” 
Against the charge that the theory is absurd because these components 
are obviously not to be found in all things, Hegel responds thar “The 
essential point of such assertions [as Paracelsus’) is however that there 
280 and 316; 2:33; 117. 
apa Thiet e 27-79 Cnm vak va 11 
together are the'elders—i.., the alchemises" (Har- 
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are four moments to real corporeality, not thar these materials are really 
present. Such theories should not be taken literally, for if they are, Jacob 
Böhme and others may well be thought of as nonsensical and lacking in 
experience” (en § 280, Z; Petry 2:32). In short, Hegel is concerned— 
again—to defend Paracelsus and Böhme: if their work is not taken in a 
literal-minded way, it reveals important truths. 

An even more interesting statement about Paracelsus and Böhme is 
to be found later in the text. Hegel writes that "According to an ancient 
and general opinion, each body consists of four elements. In more recent 
times, Paracelsus has regarded them as being composed of mercury or 
Auidity, sulphur or oil, and salt, which Jacob Böhme called the great 
triad.” Again Hegel points our that such ideas are easy to refute if taken 
literally, bur “Ie should not be overlooked . .. that in their essence they 
contain and express the determinations of the Concept” (Pw § 316; Petry 
217). This is a striking remark, for here Hegel is saying that if the 
alchemical language of Paracelsus, Böhme, and others is considered in a 
nonliteral way, its inner content is, in essence, identical to his system 
(ie. the “determinations of the Concept"). 

In an 1808 letter to Karl Ludwig von Knebel (a well-known Mason), 
Hegel employs fanciful alchemical imagery: "If this age is on the whole 
an age of iron, here itis still mixed with lead, nickel, and other base met- 
als. Things are indeed always being reorganized to produce a nugget of 
gold as well. I is characteristic of gold, however, to grow all too slowly, 
and with all our sprinkling and greenhouse exertions no steady growth 
ensues.” Ie was believed by alchemists chat metals contained a^seed of 
gold” that could be made to”sprout” by certain chemical procedures, The 
Tera would be ena an jnferioe mea] would grow ir gold." Hegel i 
drawing on that idea here, and using it as a figurative way of talking 
about his theory of the"cunning of reason” (List der Vernunft): bad times 
have a bright side, in that they are merely a vehicle, a^negative moment" 
through which something positive or better comes to be actualized. We 
are powerless, however, to force along a transformation in the fortunes 
of the world. Hegel’ “cunning of reason” is his version of divine provi- 
dence, over which mere mortals have no control. All our sprinkling and 
greenhouse exertions” are in vain, for gold grows slowly. This example is 
sufficient to illustrate that Hegel was conversant with the basic ideas of 
alchemy, and that those ideas were a part of the “furniture” of his mind, 
which came co him quite naturally as a way of expressing his ideas, 
whether in a treatise such as the Logic (caput mortuum) or in a casual let- 
ter to a friend. 

In chapter 2, I discussed Goethes interest in alchemy in order to 
argue that alchemy was still very much a part of the intellectual scene in 
Europe, but particularly in Germany. The articles on “alchemy” and 


80. Butler, 147: Hoffmeister #131. Hege is also, of course, playing on Hesiods 
ages of Gold and Iron. 

90. The metals in alchemy were ranked as follows, in order of increasing per- 
fection: lead, tin, ron, copper, quicksilver, silver, and gold. 

91. Hegel made Knebel's acquaintance in Jena. He was a member of Goethes. 
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"alchemist" in Diderot's Encycopödie (1746-59) were predominantly pos- 
itive. In 1787, the Berlin Academy investigated the claims of a professor 
at Halle to have transmuted lead into gold.” Alchemy continued to be a 
part of life—although never quite a mundane part—in Germany until 
well into the nineteenth century. E. T. A. Hoffmann (1776-1822), in his 
short story “The Sandman” (Der Sandmann) (1816), has one character 
remark quite matter-of-factly to another, in an attempt to explain a 
strange occurrence that the latter had witnessed as a child, that it"was 
probably nothing other than secret alchemical experiments.” Charles 
Webster writes of Hegels time that There persisted a strong sense of 
the possibility chat embedded in the accretions of alchemical literature 
lay important truths expressed in symbolic form. Thus it is not sur- 
prising that alchemy would capture rhe imaginations of men like 
Oetinger, Goethe, Schelling, Steffens, Hegel, and others. 

A systematic parallel can be drawn between each aspect of the opus 
and Hegel’s philosophical project. As I have already noted, in alchemy 
each metal was said to contain a "seed of gold" that could be made to 
sprout and blossom. At the same time, the alchemist was expected to 
purify himself, or the process would not work. In this we can see an 
analogy to the"purification" function of the Phenomenology itself. In the 
phenomenological crucible, Spirit is separated from its impurities and, 
literally, perfected. As we have seen, the "seed" of Absolute Spirit is 
present in every flawed, imperfect form that Spirit takes. The work of 
this purification has happened, in part, through the historical process. 
But Hegel provides the Anal, secret ingredient necessary to synthen 
Absolute Spirit. As I said in chapter 4, he has placed the historical 
forms of Spirit into his alembic and, through the fire of dialectic, has 
caused them to reorganize into a form that reveals the necessity within 
their apparent contingency. The Phenomenology is the nigredo, the stage 
in which the material (man) has its imperfections burned off. In Hegel 
the albedo, the pure white stone from which the Philosopher's Stone 
can be made, is Absolute Knowing, the pure aetherial consciousness 
from which the entire system develops. 

As Ronald Gray writes of the alchemical process," These very infe- 
rior metals ... were to be transmuted in the alchemical work into a 
God-like form” Hegel has utilized che dark will of Desire—and che. 
blinkered perspectives of myriad forms of Desire sublimated as modes 
of consciousness—in order to produce not a "God-like form; but God 
Himself. Hegel's "magical power that converts [the negative] into 
being” is beyond the dreams of Agrippa, Paracelsus, or even Goethes 
Faust. Hegel is the World-Historical Alchemist. His product is the 
Philosopher's Stone, the lapis aethereus or, as it was known to the Ger- 
mans, der Stein der Weisen. The place of transformation is represented 
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in the Phenomenology as Golgotha, the Place of the Skull (die Schädel- 
státte). As we have seen, the alchemical retort was sometimes a skull, and 
the caput mortuum was symbolized by a skull. 

Hegels"Philosopher's Stone" is a "transformation" of the prima mate- 
ria, which is aether: a “solidification” of the eternal aether (Objective 
Spirit). Unlike the prima materia of traditional alchemy, though, it does 
not contain all things in potentia. Instead, all things are in actuality by 
being contained within it; itis"androgyne; a unity of opposites. Like the 
alchemists, Hegel’ philosophical project is to free Spirit from nature. 
Just as alchemists believe that God is slumbering in matter and must be 
released by man, so Hegel holds that nature is"petrified intelligence" but 
thar"God does not remain petrified and moribund however, the stones 
cry out and lift themselves up to spirit” Like Paracelsus, Hegel believes 
that nature has, in a sense, “excreted” man, chat self-conscious man has 
arisen from nature and has developed his potentialities through history. 
His aim is the "redemption" of the nature from which he has arisen. 
Hegel believes chat it is in philosophical thought that God and the 
world are completed; exactly as "the elders" believed that man was the 
redeemer who must^save" nature and God. 

Hegel's “stone;’ like Paracelsus’, is triadic, Hegel himself has claimed 
that the three materials of mercury, sulphur, and salt represent the three 
moments of the Concept. Just as each stage of the alchemical opus dies 
to the next, so each moment of the dialectic is negated and is superceded 
by another: each moment contains the "seed" of the Absolute, which 
blooms in the end. Just as Paracelsus holds that poison is a part of all 
things, so Hegel's account of the whole finds a place for and utilizes the 
negative. Hegel's dialectic is a “magical power that converts [the nega- 
tive) into being.” The dialectic is, of course, a circle. Idea issues in nature, 
which issues in Spirit, and Spirit returns to Idea in the form of Absolute 
Spirit or philosophical thought. The dove of Spirit emerges from a God- 
created nature, and circles back to God. 

Hegel adopts the triadic preoccupation of Paracelsus and others, 
bur his thought exhibits a tension between triads and tetrads. Recall 
Jungs comments on the tension in alchemy between three and four. 
Hegel identifies the mercury, sulphur, and salt of Paracelsus with the 
three moments of the Concept, but as we have also seen he conjoins 
Paracelsuss triad with the “virgin earth” and then states that the four 
represent the quadradicity of nature. Jung notes that sometimes three 
of the four elements are grouped together and the fourth separated 
off. This represents the tendency to regard three as the primary mysti- 
cal number. In a similar fashion, Hegel argues in the Philosophy of Sub- 
jective Spirit that the five senses must be understood as three groups of 
senses, because the Concept has only three moments! (5 § 401, Z; 
Petry 2.167). 

Alchemical texts seem to have both literal and symbolic levels. On the 
one hand, they describe actual laboratory work involving the physical 
manipulation and transformation of marter— although these processes 
also seem to involve psychic or magical operations as well. On the other 
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hand, they seem to describe, in allegorical form, not the transformation 
of matter, but the transformation of the spirit of the alchemist himself, 
a process leading to psychic health and integration and even to mystical 
insight. There is a change in the alchemist’s soul concomitant with a 
change in the retort. Hegel can be seen as separating the spiritual and 
the physical components of alchemy, discarding the physical as a mere 
caput mortuum. He has preserved the alchemists’ aim of perfecting nature 
and completing God, but now the alchemical opus will take place 
entirely in the soul of man. God will achieve completion through mans 
speculative activity. 

Although the ultimate consummation of reality takes place in 
Absolute Spirit, this level is preceded by Objective Spirit, which is the 
subject ofchaper 7, We hal see her hat alchemical imagery appears 
again, this time in the Philosophy of Right. In the following section, how- 
ever, I shall discuss some aspects of Hegel's doctrine of Subjective Spirit. 


6. Hegel on Mesmerism and ESP 
The Philosophy of Subjective Spirit is divided into Anthropology, Phe- 
nomenology, and Psychology. Anthropology (like the other two) is itself 
divided into three subdivisions, which Hegel summarizes as follows: 
Initially the Soul is— 

a) In its immediate natural determinacy—the Natural Soul, 
which only is; 

b) [Then] itis Feeling Soul, entering as an individual into rela- 
tionship with its immediate being, with the determinatenesses of 
which it is abseractly for itsel; 

«) [Finally] it is Actual Soul, having this immediate being formed 
within ias t corporealiy [Leschkei (rs 390; Petr 111) 

If Hegels account of nature seems calculated to disturb the "hard- 
headed" man of science, his Philosophy of Spirit seems positively "New 
Age.” Hegel treats Natural Soul as the anima mundi (Welbeele; ps $ 391; 
Petry 2:25): a universal soul of nature that is divided up into che individ- 
val souls of living beings. Hegel refers to the soul as “an immediate, 
unconscious totality” (Ps $ 440, Z; Petry 3:81) and as"the sleep of Spirit” 
(Ps $ 389; Petry 3:3). Kelly writes that “At its deepest, pre-individual 
level, the soul is identical with the living unity or immediate concrete 
universality of the cosmos. As such, it is the World Soul (anima 
‘mundi). ... Iris through the soul that each individual participates in the 
life of the cosmos. Hegel's theory of Natural Soul is a direct conse- 
quence of his treatment of the Earth as a living organism. 

The Natural Soul is, in effect, the Earth Soul, and all psychic activity 
ultimately has its origin in a kind of efflux of the Earth. Hegel writes 
that "The Soul is not only immaterial for iic, rather it i the universal 
immareriality of nature, its simple ideal life" (rs $ 389; Petry 2:3). And: 

"The Soul is the all-pervasive (Allesdurchbringende], and is not simply 
hat which exists in a particular individual” (es $ 406, Z; Petry 2:271). 
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As to the World-Souls relationship to individual souls, Hegel states 
that"Ic is che substance, that is to say the absolute basis of all the partic- 
ularizing and singularizing of Spirit, so that Spirit has within it all che 
material of its determination, and it remains the pervading identical ide- 
ality of this determination” (rs $ 389; Petry 2:3). 

We are, Hegel claims, “in ourselves a world of concrete content with 
an infinite periphery and have within us a multitude of numberless rela- 
tions and connections, which even if it does not enter into our sensation 
and representation is always within us. ... On account of its infinite 
wealth of content, the human soul may therefore be said to be the soul 
of a world, the individually determined World-Soul [Welsecle]" (»s $ 
403, Z; Petry 2:211). Hegel writes further that “Just as light disperses 
into an infinite multitude of stars, so the universal Soul of nature dis- 
perses into an infinite multitude of individual souls, the only difference 
being thar whereas light appears to have a subsistence independent of 
the stars, i is only in individual souls that the universal Soul of nature 
attains actuality” (rs $ 390, Z; Petry 2.33). 

Recall chat during his association with Schelling and Hölderlin in 
Tübingen, Hegel was attracted to the pantheistic-Spinozistic ideal of 
ben kai pan. His reflections on che World Soul seem to suggest that 
Hegel never entirely abandoned this ideal. In Anthropology, however, he 
explicitly rejects Pantheism while at the same time conceding, as one 
might expect, that it is not a bad place to begin: 

Organization and system remain entirely alien to pantheism. 
Where it appears in the form of presentation it is a tumultuous life, 
a bacchanalian intuition, for instead of allowing the single shapes of 
the universe to emerge in order, it is perpetually plunging them 
back into the universal, veering into the sublime and monstrous. 
Still chis intuition is a natural point of departure for every healthy 
breast [Brust]. Especially in youth, through a life which ensouls us 
and all about us, we feel kinship and sympathy for the whole of 
nature, and we therefore have a sensation of the World-Soul, of the 
unity of spirit and nature, of the immateriality of nature. (rs $ 389, 
Z; Petry 2:9) 

Hegel believes chat the Natural Soul bears within it certain influences 
from its native climate and geography.” Hegel writes that “In its sub- 
stance, which is the Natural Soul, Spirit lives with the universal planetary 
life, difference of climates, the change of the seasons, the various times of 
day, etc. This natural life is only partly realized within it, as certain turbid 
feelings [trüben Stimmungen)” (es $ 392; Petry 2:26). As a result of this, 
there are different forms of Soul for different narions and peoples and 
races. Hegel attempts to characterize in general the Caucasian, Negroid 
and Mengoloid races, stating that "lt is in che Caucasian race that Spirit 
first reaches absolute unity with itself, lt is here that it first enters into 
complete opposition to naturalness (ie., rises above the mere natural], 
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apprehends itself in its absolute independence, disengages from the dis- 
persive vacillation between one extreme and the other, achieves self- 
determination, self-development, and so brings forth world history" (rs $ 
393, Z; Petry 2:57). Hegel points out, however, that given that all men are. 
implicitly rational they possess equal rights, no matter what level of 
advancement their race may find itself at (rs $ 393, Z; Petry 3:45-47). 

Hegel goes on to discuss national differences, and his remarks are 
interesting and perceptive, much like chose of Kant in his Anthropology 
from a Pragmatic Point of View (1798). Hegel discusses in greatest detail 
the Italians, Spaniards, French, English, and Germans. As is typical with 
German authors, his harshest remarks are reserved for his fellow coun- 
trymen. Hegel like Kant, accuses the Germans of an extreme formalism 
and of an absurd preoccupation wich rank and title (ps $ 394, Z; Petry 
2:81-83). Hegel next has some interesting things to say about character, 
for instance, A Person without character will either fal ro assume deter- 
minateness or shift from one direction to the opposite" (rs $ 395, Z; 
Petry 2:91). He holds that individual character is partly a product of the 
Natural Soul, and thus temperament may be affected by the climate or 
position on the earth into which one is born. 

The section on Feeling Soul is notable chiefly for its treatment of 
extrasensory perception and animal magnetism, as well as madness. We 
know that Hegel lectured on animal magnetism as early as 1805 in Jena. 
Hegel mentions mesmerism as a cure for disease very briefly in the Phi- 
losophy of Nature. He states that "it is the finger-tips of the magnetizer 
[des Magnetiseurs) which Auidize che organism by conducting magnetism 
throughout the whole of it. Only sick persons can be magnetized, and 
put to sleep by this external means. Precisely considered, magnetism is 
the collection of the organism into its implicit entirety" (PN § 373; Petry 
3:207). In other words, magnetism can help to"re-integrate" an organism. 
in which one or more of the parts is working against the whole. As 
noted earlier, Hegel’ treatment of animal magnetism in the Philosophy of 
Spirit falls under the “Feeling Soul” division of Anthropology. As Petry 
notes, “The treatment of animal magnetism is the most extensive and 
detailed exposition of any one topic in the Philosophy of Subjective Spirit, 
and one of the most extensive expositions of the whole Encyclopedia.”™ 
Thus it was obviously a topic of great importance for Hegel. Before 
dealing in detail with Hegel's discussion of animal magnetism—as well 
as other paranormal phenomena—I shall first briefly consider the back- 
ground to Hegel interest in magnetism: the history of the subject, pos 
sible influences on Hegel, when he first formulated his views, etc. 

Franz Anton Mesmer (1733-1815), a Swabian physician, discovered 
that passing magnets or magnetized objects over the bodies of patients 
often seemed to have a curative effect.” Soon he found that he could 
achieve the same effect simply by passing his hands over his patients and 
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lulling them into a trancelike state. This latter technique was also 
referred to as magnetism—though it was often called mesmerism, solar- 
ten and leri and i vod almost uersa rere co as yp 
notism. Hegel refers to the relationship berween the mesmerist and his 
subject as" (ps § 406, Z; Petry 2:299). Mesmer made his tech- 
niques known in Paris in the 1770s. In 1784 a French royal commission 
led by none other than Benjamin Franklin investigated Mesmer's claims 
and declared them absolutely without foundation. This did not stop 
patients (particularly women) from flocking to Mesmer's salon. Celebri- 
ties like Mozart took an interest in Mesmers work.'® By this time, Mes- 
mer had developed his own technology, 
baquet. According to Hegel, "This consists of a vessel, with iron rods 
which are touched by the persons to be magnetized, and constitutes the 
intermediary between them and the magnetizer" (rs $ 406, Z; Petry, 
2397). 

Scientific respectability, however, continued to elude Mesmer. In 1812 
things began to change. The Prussian government took an interest in 
mesmerism and set up a commission to study it. The Germans proved 
more receptive than the French, and a number of sympathetic and open- 
minded studies began appearing, most of which Mesmer did not live to 

sce Before long mesmers became academically respeetable. There 
Fore, Hegel was not risking censure by 

Schelling was the frst among the German idealists to develop an 
enthusiasm for mesmerism. In a letter to Hegel dated January 11, 1807, 
Schelling discusses certain experiments concerning metal and water 
divining and pendulums. He recommends that Hegel perform these 
experiments himself, writing that "It is an actual magic incident to the. 
human being, no animal is able to do it. Man actually breaks forth as a 
sun among other beings, all of which are his planets." Schelling fol- 
lowed up with a letter dated March 22: 

As for the experiments about which I wrote you recently, things are 
nonetheless continuing to progress and prove indeed correct. [The 
Italian peasant dowser Francesco) Campetti’s superior strength 
permits its employment in a manner excluding all illusion. Thin 
sheets of tin—as likewise broad and heavy plates of mecal— 


revolve with the greatest regularity when placed on his index or 
middle finger. What is most profound in che matter is the undeni- 
ably nonmechanical, magical influence of the will, or of even the 
most fleeting thought, on these experiments. The pendulum—like 
the [divining] rode—behaves just lke a muscle activated by fee 
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will, just as muscles on the other hand are veritable divining rods 
which oscillate now outward—extensors—and now inward—flex- 
ors, ^ 

In che same letter, Schelling suggested to Hegel that he consult an 
article by his brother Karl on animal magnetism." Karl Eberhard 
Schelling (1783-1854) was trained as a physician. In Jena in 1801-2 he 
attended some of Hegel's classes. In 1805 he settled in Stuttgart as a gen- 
eral practitioner, where he published a revised and expanded version of 
his thesis “Ober das Leben und seine Erscheinung” In this work, Karl 
Schelling advanced a theory of life chat involved a World Soul partition- 
ing itself into individual souls. His treatment of the aether, sleep, 
ease, and death is also reminiscent of Hegel's. In 1821, Hegel's sister 
Christianne came under the care of Schelling. She had been forced to 
quit her job as a governess in 1814 due to a nervous disorder. For a short 
time she had even committed herself to an asylum. On leaving it, she 
returned to Stuttgart. Hegel, of course, recommended that Christianne 
be treated by Schelling, who apparently did so without recompense. It is 
likely that the treatments included "magnetic" or mesmeric therapy. 

Hegel shared the Schelling brothers enthusiasm for animal magnet- 
ism and the paranormal. In an 1810 letter to van Ghert, Hegel writes: 

T was very interested to hear that you are occupying yourself with 
animal magnetism. To me this dark region of the organic conditions. 
seems to merit great attention because, among other reasons, ordi- 
nary phynilogkal opinions hee vanish is reisch the simplicy 
of animal magnetism which I hold to be most noteworthy. .. 
operation seems to consist in the sympathy into which one animal 
individuality is capable of entering with a second, insofar as the 
sympathy of the first with itself, its Auidity in itself, is interrupted 
and hindered. That [sympathetic) union [of two organisms] leads. 
life back again into its pervasive universal stream. The general idea. 
Thaveof the matter is char the magnetic sare belongs co the simple. 
universal life, a life which chus behaves and generally manifests 
itself as a simple soul, as the scent of life in general undifferentiated 
into particular systems, organs, and their specialized activities." 

Hegel‘ letter is a response to van Ghert's letter, dated June 22, 1810, 
in which he described how he had been experimenting with animal 
magnetism on a relative for six months. Van Ghert asks Hegel to 
remind him about his (Hegel) theory of animal magnetism, "which 
you provided us with in the Philosophy of Nature and which I have 
forgotten?" Van Ghert was Hegel's student at Jena in 1804-6. As we 
shall see, Hegel's views on animal magnetism summarized in the quote 
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above are identical to the views later expressed in the mature Philoso- 
phy of Subjective Spirit, proving that Hegel's interest in the topic dates 
back at least to Jena and that his views on it remained fairly constant. 
Van Ghert published two works on animal magnetism— Dagbock der 
magnetische Bebandeling van Mejufvrouw B*** (1814), and Mnemosyne, of 
aanteekeningen van merkwaardige verschijnsels van het animalisch magnet- 
ismus (1815)—both of which Hegel read, admired, and mentioned in 
his lectures (e.g. rs $ 406; Petry 2:303). 

In an 1818 letter to Victor Cousin, written while Hegel was a professor 
in Heidelberg, Hegel states that "I have written a letter to Herr [Adam 
Karl] Eschenmayer on your behalf. A philosopher, he is above all a 
friend of animal magnetism."* (In the same letter, Hegel mentions that 
he will be moving to Berlin the following fall.) It is interesting to note 
that while in Heidelberg, Hegel sat in on mesmeric and spiriualist sit- 
tings (or "séances") with his friend Franz Josef Schelver.”” While in 
Berlin, Hegel borrowed a book on the history of witcheraft and som- 
nambulism from his teaching assistant Friedrich Wilhelm Carove.'" 
During the same period, he also excerpted an essay by D. G. Kieser on 


“second sighe™ 

Hegel thinks thar for magnetism to take place it is necessary that the 
will of the magnerizer be stronger than that of the patient. Hegel writes 
that “The main feature of this magical relationship is that a subject 
works upon an individual inferior to it in respect of freedom and inde- 
pendence of will. ...It is for chis reason that strong men are especially 
adept at magnetizing female persons” (rs $ 406, Z; Petry 2:299-301). In 
explaining chis phenomenon, Hegel introduces the concept of the genius 
(Genius): "By genius we are to understand the determining particularity 
of man, that which, in all situations and relationships, decides his action 
and his fate" (Ps $ 405; Petry 2:239). The genius is rhe control" function 
of the individual." In certain circumstances a man genius can actually 
become someone else, as in mesmerism. 

As I have already noted, Hegel regards the relationship between the 
mesmerist and subject as “magical” Hegel explains thar this word is 
applied to“a relationship of inner to outer or to something else generally, 
which dispenses with mediation. A power is magical when its operation. 
is not determined by the connectedness, the conditions and mediations 
of objective relationships" (rs § 405, Z; Petry 2:227). In chapter 3, I 
briefly mentioned K. J. H. Windischmann, a theologian who was 
engaged in che study of magic, and with whom Hegel corresponded. As 
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1 discussed in chapter 3, Hegel was sympathetic ro Windischmann's 
studies of magic. Further on in the Philosophy of Spirit, Hegel writes that 
"Absolute magic would be the magic of spirit as such. Spirit also subjects 
general objects to a magical infection, acts magically upon another 
spirit” (ps $ 405, Z; Petry 2:229)."” In private notes written in 1820-22, 
Hegel makes reference to the occultist Jean Baptiste van Helmont 
1577-1644, father of the alchemist and Rosicrucian Francis Mercury van 
Helmont (see chapter 1), in connection with witchcraft and magic. 

On the surface, it appears that all Hegel has in mind by "magic; and 
by the”magic" of magnetism, is imply psychological control. As we have 
seen, he speaks about magnetism being made possible by the strong- 
willed controlling the weak. Hegel also speaks in the same con- 
text about various other kinds of “influence” that people can have on one 
another, none of which seems overtly “occult” or traditionally “m: 
Hegel states thar the most“unmediared” kind of magic thar there is con- 
sists in the control that our mind has over our body. Again, it seems that 
there is nothing particularly “paranormal” here. Those who might be 
embarrassed by Hegel’ interest in mesmerism will probably breathe a 
sigh of reliefi At least he does not really believe in magic! They will be 
disappointed, however. 

Hegel refers to the relationship of mother to child as a”magic tie” (ps 
§ 405; Petry 2:223). In discussing the effects a mother can have on the 
‘unborn child, Hegel distinguishes between organic (organische) and psy- 
chic (pci) cases, His use of"peyhic seems o be Meni o our 

of the term to refer to a supernatural influence of the mind, as the 
following lines bear out: "One hears, for example, of children coming 
into the world with an injured arm, either because the mother had actu- 
ally broken hers or at least had knocked it so severely that she feared she 
had done so, or indeed on account of her having been frightened by the 
sight of someone else's broken arm" (Ps $ 405, Z; Petry 2:237). Hegel 
evinces no skepticism about such reports. He goes on to give examples 
of clairvoyance, dowsing, "remote viewing” (as it would be called today), 
and even of a man who could read with his stomach! (rs $ 406, Z; Petry 
2:267). Hegel allows thar frauds do exist, but he seems to regard his 
anecdotes as well-authenticated. In one amusing example, Hegel tells 
how the arch-rationalist Friedrich Nicolai, looking down his street one 
day, had a vision in which he seemed to see not the actual houses that 
were there, but structures which had stood there at some earlier time. 
Hegel dryly notes that " The predominantly physical basis of the poetic 
illusion of this otherwise entirely prosaic individual became apparent 
through its being dispelled by the application of leeches to his rectum" 
(ps $ 406; Petry 2:269). 

Hegel thought that mesmerism (and, by implication, other sorts of 
"supernatural" phenomena) was now thoroughly understood, and that 
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no new data were likely to arise (rs $ 406; Petry 2:30). He believed that 

the Understanding (or "finite thought”) is incapable of comprehending 

supernatural phenomena precisely because, as he pur it in his letter to 
pl : 


tell is exactly what a “magical” relationship is for Hegel. In other 
words, che Understanding is faulty because, among other things, it does 
not believe in magic. Hegel writes that "In the experience of animal mag- 
netism 





tion of spatial and temporal determinations, loses its validity, and in sen- 
suous deerminate being el coeher wich ex conditional cha he 
higher nature S Spic makes itself effective and becomes apparent" (»s 
$ Ein Fragment zur Philosophie des Geistes, 1822-25; Petry 1:99). Hegel 
writes, further, that comprehension of magnetism and psychic phenom- 
ena is impossible, “in so far as one presupposes personalities independ 
ent of one another and of the content of an objective world, and assumes 
spatial and material juxtaposition to be generally absolute" (rs § 406; 
Petry 2:253). 

In the introduction to the Philosophy of Spirit, Hegel writes chat "In 
recent times, especially in the case of animal magnetism, the substantial 
unity of the soul and the power of its ideality have even become appar- 
ent as a matter of experience. This has discredited all the rigid distine- 
tions drawn by the Understanding, and it has become immediately 
obvious that if contradictions are to be resolved, a speculative consider- 
ation is necessary” (ps § 379; Petry 1:15). Hegel 
tion” consists in maintaining that in psychic Spirit si 
into identity with the “feeling subjectivity” of the Soul. In other words, 
in peche acm such a recognition or lepathyaregreson to a sub 

“natural” stare is involved (this would be most evident in the 
case of a trance state). 

By leaving behind intellect and individuality, we lose ourselves in a 
primordial oneness with all chings and are thus capable of “tapping 
into” lines of connection of which we are not ordinarily, consciously 
aware.” Phenomena such as mind-reading or remote viewing become 
possible in such a state. Hegel is quick to point out, however, that psy- 
chic states are not a “higher” faculty or level of Spirit. In fact, they 
involve a descent into the lowest depths of Spirit. Hence Hegel's sugges- 
tion that psychic phenomena are much more prevalent in rural areas, 
under primitive conditions, such as in the Scottish Highlands (rs § 406, 
Zi Petry 2:287). Hegel also points our that, although psychic phenom- 
ena are remarkable, they are usually unreliable and useless. Dreams 
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sometimes present portents, but also much else that is meaningless, and 
so they are not reliable guides to action. The ability to levitate a teacup 
using the power of mind alone is remarkable, but much more difficult 
than simply lifting the cup with ones hand. 

Nevertheless, given the nature of dialectic, we might expect that in 
some way the highest level of Spirit will be a “return” to and sublation 
of this, the lowest. Philosophy will circle back” to psychic phenomena. 
This is indeed the case. In the introduction to the Philosophy of Spirit, 
Hegel writes that, in magnetism, “spiric visibly liberates itself from the 
limits of time and space and from all finite connections, and the phe- 
nomena have, therefore, something of an affinity with philosophy" (rs $ 
379; Petry 123). Hegel writes later that space pertains to external 
nature not to the Soul, and that when external nature is apprehended 
by the Soul, it ceases to be spatial, for it is no longer external either to 
itself or us once the ideality of the Soul has transformed it. Conse- 
quently, when free and understanding consciousness sinks into that 
form of che Soul which is mere feeling, the subject is no longer bound 
to space” (rs § 406, Z; Petry 2:277). Hegel goes on to speak similarly 
regarding time. 

"The implication here is that in order to understand psychic states we 
must not regard the Soul as spatially distinct from the world. Further, in 
psychic states Soul and world overlap. This happens when we sink into 
a certain primitive mode of being, but it also happens when we achieve philo- 
sopbical understanding, when the world really does cease to be “external 
either to itself or us once the ideality of the Soul has transformed it.” 
Paychic states are a fleeting, unreliable, fundamentally subconscious and 
subrational way in which the subject-object division is overcome and 
the world is made our own. In philosophy, we can achieve, consciously, a 
state in which we rise above space and time, and in which external rela- 
tion or“otherness” is canceled, With philosophy, and in general with the 
human project of remaking the given, the world becomes no longer 
other but rather that which is understood and willed. Hegel writes that 
“Ic is true that che human Spirit is able to raise itself above knowledge 
concerned exclusively with the singularity of what is sensuously present, 
but it is only in the Conceptual cognition of the eternal that this eleva- 
tion is absolute. ...In the magnetic state, however, there can be no 
more than a conditioned rising above knowledge of what is immediately 
present” (ps § 406, Z; Petry 2:281-83). In short, philosophy is a higher 
type of magic. In Hegel's own words, philosophy is “absolute magic; "the 
magic of Spirit as such.” 

Ie is interesting to compare Hegel's understanding of magic with 
Bahme’. In Six Mystical Points (1620), Böhme writes that "Magic is the 
mother of eternity, of the being of al beings; for it creates itself and is 
understood in desire. ... Ic is in itself nothing but a will, and this will is 
the great mystery of all wonders and secrets, but bring nef by the 
imagination of the desireful hunger into being... In Magic are all 
forms of the Being of all beings. As we have seen, Hegel holds merely 
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that magic is action of one thing on another that is unmediated (so, for 
example, the control of the mind over the body is “magical” because 
there is no third thing acting as intermediary). This is obviously a much 
thinner conception of magic than what Böhme has explained. Neverthe- 
less, there isa parallelism between Böhmes magic and what I have called 
the"high magic" of the dialectic itself. 

Note that Böhme says that magic"creates itself” As we have seen, the 
speculative philosopher does not create or invent the dialectic; instead it 
unfolds itself before him (and this is why there is no distinction 
between form and content). Further, Böhme claims that in this self- 
creating magic are “all forms of the Being of all beings; which should 
remind us of the Logic. Böhme also refers to the first Magia” as "God in 

is triad.” This is a reference to the initial dialectic of sour-sweet- 
bitter, of God in Himself. Böhme is treating his own proto-dialectic of 
the“source-spirits” as a kind of high magic. Finally, and most striking of 
all, Böhme refers to magic as thar “which makes within itself where 
there is nothing; which makes something out of nothing." This comes 
close to Hegels treatment of magic as an unmediated act, an act employ- 
ing no medium or matter or ^raw material" The dialectic of the Logic is 
precisely such a creation of something (Etwas) out of nothing (Nichts). 
On Böhme terms, Voegelins treatment of Hegel as a magician becomes 
quite plausible. 
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“The Rose in the Cross of the Present" 
Hegel's Philosophy of Objective and Absolute Spirit 


Between Eternal Birth, Restoration from the Fall and the discov- 
ety of the Philosopher's Scone there is no difference. 
— Jakob Böhme, De Signatura Rerum 


1. Introduction 
According to Hegel, Objective and Absolute Spirit constitute a man- 
made world that stands in opposition to mere nature. In the Lectures on 
the Philosophy of World History, Hegel states, “After the creation of the nat- 
ural universe, man appears on the scene as the antithesis of nature; he is 
the being who raises himself up into a second world” (Nisbet, 44; vic, 
50). Objective Spirit is che Absolute Idea as embodied in human history, 
culture, and social institutions. Absolute Spirit is the Absolute Idea 
expressed in art, religion, and philosophy. Absolute Spirit is the highest. 
form in which the Idea realizes itself. In Objective Spirit, we seek to 
approach the Absolute through social institutions and practices, bur 
these are not che proper medium for its embodiment. In art we strive to 
represent the Idea sensuously, and it attains greater “objective presence” 
than it does through social practices. In religion we strive to make our- 
selves at one with the Idea, which is again approached in representational 
orimagistic form. But these media are not adequate either. For Hegel itis 
not enough simply to change the world or to change our selves. We must. 
interpret the world, and ourselves. And the proper medium for this inter- 
pretation is philosophy. The philosopher recognizes Idea in che world 
and “returns” it co the pure aether of thought, while all the time remain- 
ing a being in the world. Philosophy is the highest form of Absolute 
Spirit, for in it che self-thinking thought of Absolute Idea (or God) is 
finally realized in the world. 
2. Hegel's Philosophy of Religion: The Influence of Mysticism 

Karl Löwith writes chat "For an understanding of Hegel’ system, his 
philosophy of religion is even more important than his philosophy of 
the state. It is not just one component of the whole system, but its spiri- 
tual center of gravity.” Hegels theology is essentially Bohmean in its 
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developmental conception of God. The Logic represents Godin Him- 
self? God expresses Himself through the forms of nature, but only 
returns to Himself and achieves self-knowing through Spirit, through 
human knowing. The philosopher thus serves to “actualize” or 'com- 
plete" God. Because God qua Absolute Idea (God in Himself) is con- 
ceived of as abstract and lacking realization in che world, it follows tha 
God's progressive worldly incarnation involves a progressive increase in. 
“concreteness” or “embodiment.” In the Lectures on the Philasopby of Reli- 
gion, Hegel states chat "Spirit is in the most concrete sense. The absolute 
or highest being belongs to it’ (Lex 1:42). This aspect of Hegels 
thought is strikingly similar to Oetinger's theory of Geistleiblichkeit, dis- 
cussed in chapter a. In the Lectures, Hegel refers to God as“the absolute 
substance,” but then goes on, just as in the Phenomenology, to identify 
substance with subject (pe 1:370). What this means is simply that God 
becomes absolute substance as Spirit. Spirit is the “mystical body" of God 
on earth? 

In the Philosophy of Right, Hegel states thar”The content of religion is 
absolute truth, and consequently the religious is che most sublime of all 
dispositions" (Knox, ra $ 270; 165-66). Speculative philosophy, Hegel 
is not hostile to religious belief: "nothing is further from its 
intention than to overthrow religion, ice, to assert that the content of 
religion cannot for itself be the truth.” In other words, religion on its 
own, without the “assistance” of philosophy is absolute truth. Hegel 
states that"religion is precisely the true content but in the form of rep- 
resentation, and philosophy is not the first to offer the substantive 
truth. Humanity has not had to await philosophy in order to receive for 
the first time the consciousness or cognition of truth" (LPR 1:251). 
Humanity, then, can receive the truth through religion alone, without 
the need for philosophy. Religion is for everyone,” Hegel claims, unlike 
philosophy which is for the few (tra 1180). Philosophy and religion 
have the same content. Hegel explicitly identifies the moments of the 
Idea—Being, Essence, Concept—with te Holy Trinity. The fact that 
religion expresses truth in the form of representation does not mean 
that Hegel denigrates or rejects it. Nevertheless, Hegel holds that in 
philosophy the truth is expressed in a more adequate form, the form of 
pure thought. 

Hegel believed that the truth has always been an unconscious posses- 
sion of mankind. It has fin different forms, at different 
times, and through different thinkers. The philosopher "recollects" this. 
unconscious wisdom and expresses it in a fully adequate form. This 
interpretation is supported by Hegel's remarks in the Lectures on the Phi- 
losophy of Religion. Hegel refers to religions as “sprouting up fortuitously, 
like the flowers and creations of nature, as foreshadowings, images, rep- 
resentations, without [our] knowing where they come from or where 
they are going to" (Len 1:196; ven 1106). Hegel states that "Religion is a 
begetting of the divine spirit, not an invention of human beings but an. 
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effect of the divine at work, of the divine productive process within 
humanity” (cpr 12130; ver 1:46). 

Hegel does not, however, regard all religions as equally adequate 
expressions of eternal truth. He claims that Christianity is the Absolute 
Religion” (e.g, Lpx 1:ta; ver 1:29). Hegel claims that “God has revealed 
Himself through the Christian religion; that is, he has granted mankind 
the possibility of his nature, so that he is no longer an 
impenetrable mystery" be, 40; VIG, 45). Christianity has penetrated 
the mystery of God by revealing his nature as triune. Hegel takes issue 
with theologians and clergy who hold chat mankind cannot know God, 
or who consider the attempt to know God as impious or hubristic. 
Hegel claims not only that such knowledge is possible, but that it is our 
highest duty to obtain it (Nisbet, 36; vic, 40; also 1PR 1:88). "God does 
not wish to have narrow-minded and empty-headed children,’ Hegel 
states (Nisbet 42; v1G, 47). 

For Hegel, knowing God is our highest duty because God only fully 
exists in che community of worshippers. Hegel holds chat "God's Spirit is 
‘essentially in his community; God is Spirit only insofar as God is in his 
community" (LPR 11164; vPR 1:74). And:“ The concept of God is God's idea, 
{namely,] to become and make Himself objective to himself. This is con- 
tained in God as Spirit: God is essentially in His community and has a 
community; He is objective to Himself, and is such truly only in self-con- 
sciousness [so that] Gods very own highest determination is self-con- 
sciousness.” Beforehand, God is "incomplete" Hegel says (upr 1:186-87; 
ver 1:96). He refers to the community of worshippers as the cultus."In the 
cultus; Hegel writes, “the formal consciousness frees itself from the rest of 
its consciousness and becomes consciousness of its essence; the cultus con- 
sists in the consciousness that God knows Himself in the human being 
and the human being knows itself in God” (tex 1281; von 1:90). Hegel 
refers to the cultus as involving "the mystical attitude, the unio mystica" (Lx 
1180; vpn 1:89). He describes the cultus in his lecture manuscript as “the 
eternal relationship, the eternal process (of knowing] in which the subject 
posits itself as identical with its essence" (Lp 1:193; vpR 1:102).! 

Hegel's claim that God is dependent on the cultus, and his view of the 
union of God and man in the cultus, are strikingly similar to Meister 
Eckhart's mysticism. In fact, the only place Hegel guotes Eckhart is in 
the Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion: “The eye with which God sees 
me is the eye with which I see Him; my eye and His eye are one and the 
same. In righteousness I am weighed in God and He in me. If God did 
not exist nor would I; if I did not exist nor would He. But there is no 
need to know this, for there are things that are easily misunderstood 
(and that can be grasped only in the concept)" (13 1:347-48; ven 1:248). 
As noted before, this is actually a aus quotation” made up of lines from 
several of Eckhart's sermons (certainly the reference to "the concept" 
looks suspiciously like an Hegelian interpolation).' In sermon 12— 
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which seems to be one of the texts Hegel was drawing from Eckhart 
remarks that" When all creatures pronounce His name, God comes into 
being” 

In the winter of 1833-24, Hegel was actively discussing Eckhares 
ideas with Franz von Baader.’ Baader himself has left us a record of what 
was perhaps the first of the occasions on which they met:"I was often 
with Hegel in Berlin. Once I read him a passage from Meister Eckhart, 
who was only a name to him. He was so excited by it that the next day 
he read me an entire lecture on Eckhart, and at the end said: "There, 
indeed, we have what we want! [Da haben wir es ja, was wir wollen] In. 
1823-24, Hegel was, of course, preparing his Leciures on the Philosophy of 
Religion, in which che Eckhart reference appears. As I have said, Hegel 
offers only one quote from Eckhart and discusses him very briefly, so the 
“entire lecture on Eckhart” mentioned by Baader probably refers to the 
entire Hegelian discussion of religion in which the Eckhart passage 
occurs, and which Baader apparently mistook (not surprisingly) for a 
lecture on Eckhartian mysticism. 

As further evidence of the "Eckhartianism" of Hegel’ philosophy of 
religion, consider the following quotations. In the Encyclopedia Hegel 
states that "God is God only insofar as he knows Himself: this self- 
knowledge is, further, a self-consciousness in man and man's know 
of God, which becomes manis self-knowledge in God" (rs $ 564; Wal- 
lace, 298). Elsewhere, Hegel remarks that"Insofar as the individual man 
is at the same time received into the unity of the divine essence, he is the. 
object of the Christian religion, which is che most tremendous demand. 
that may be made upon him” (ew § 247, Z; Petry 1205-6). Finally, 
Rosenkranz quotes a fragment from Hegel's manuscripts (probably 
written not later than 1804) in which Hegel states that "the history of 
God is the history of the whole race.” Hegel philosophy of religion is 
from the beginning indebted to Eckharts mysticism. 

Hegel does not consider his views to be so “mystical” or “speculative” 
as to be alien to the ordinary believer, however. In fact, he holds hat his 
way of looking at God and religion are much closer to real religion than 
to what was called in his time “rational theology” (LPR 1129; vPR 1:45). 
We have seen that Hegel does not believe religion to be dependent on 
philosophy, but he does claim the reverse, that philosophy depends on 
religion. He writes chat"It is the distinctive task of philosophy to trans- 
mute the content that is in the representation of religion into the form of 
thought; the content [itself] cannot be distinguished” (Lex 1335; vex 
1:235). The philosopher first encounters the content of absolute truth in 
religion. Indeed, Hegel holds that before Christianity arrived on the 
scene it would have been impossible for philosophy to present absolute 
truth in a fully adequate or complete form. 
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The philosopher depends, then, not only on the community but 
specifically on the religious community. Speculative philosophy cannot 
be done in a vacuum: it requires a certain social and historical context. 
All his life Hegel claimed to be a pious Lutheran. The temptation is to 
take this claim as disingenuous, as the heretical philosopher attempt- 
ing to cover his tracks to avoid the fate of Fichte and many others. Once 
it is realized, however, that Hegel's philosophy of religion originates 
out of che Eckhartian, Bohmean, Octingerice-influenced Lutheranism 
of Württemberg, his claim can be seen as sincere. Hegels brand of 
Lutheranism would have been nothing unusual to his fellow Swabians.' 


3. Hegel’ Philosophy of History: The Influence of 
Isaac Luria and Jewish Eschatology 


Hegel's philosophy of world history is shaped entirely by his commit- 
ment to Christianity. Inthe last chapter I described how Hegel believes 
that in studying narure we assume that our object must have an under- 
lying rational structure. Hegel takes the same approach with history. 
He states that “world history is governed by an ultimate design, that is 
a rational process—whose rationality is not that of a particular subject, 
bur a divine and absolute reason— this is a proposition whose truth we 
must assume; its proof lies in the study of world history itself, which is 
the image and enactment of reason. . .. World history is merely a man- 
ifestation of this one original reason; itis one of the particular forms in 
which reason reveals itself, a reflection of the archetype in a particular 
element, in the life of nations” (Nisbet, 28; vic, 30). Hegel claims fur- 
ther that we are compelled to ask whether “beneath the superficial din 
and clamour of history, there is not perhaps a silent and mysterious 
inner process at work, whereby the energy of all phenomena is con- 
served" (Nisbet, 33; via, 36). 

In the context of the philosophy of world history, Hegel uses the term 
rl Spit (Nri [n che Engel Loi be describes dhe World 
Spirit along the lines of Platos demiurge as a "master workman’ con- 
structing itself through history (zt. $ 13; Geraets, 31). He likens the 
World Spirit elsewhere to the "true Mercury [7 Hermes]; who is "the 
leader of nations” (Nisbet, 31; vic, 33)." The world Spirit; Hegel states, 
"is the spirit of the world as it reveals itself through the human con- 
sciousness; the relationship of men to it is that of single parts to the 
whole which is their substance. And this World Spirit corresponds to 
the Divine Spirit, which is the Absolute Spirit. Since God is omnipresent, 
He is present in everyone and appears in everyones consciousness; and 
this is the World Spirit" (Nisbet, 52-53; vic, 60). 

Perhaps the most famous concept in Hegel philosophy of world his- 
tory is that of the "cunning of reason" (List der Vernunft). This is the 
“mechanism” whereby the World Spirit makes use of the shortsighted 
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passions and aims of particular men to bring about its universal pur- 
poses (see Nisbet, 89; v7a, 105). The”cunning of reason” bears some sim- 
ilarity to Smith3”invisible hand” and of course, to the concept of divine 
providence. Hegel himself draws attention to the latter parallel"Chris- 
tians; he says,'are initiated into the mysteries of God, and this also sup- 
plies us with the key to world history. For we have here a definite knowl- 
edge of providence and its plan” (Nisbet, 41; vic, 46). What can Hegel 
mean by this claim? How does Christianity supply a key to world his- 
tory ? The answer is surprising, and it involves yet another connection to 
a heterodox Christian thinker. I will deal with Hegel’s debt to this 
thinker, Joachim de Fiore, in section 3. It is to Joachim that we must 
trace Hegel's notorious doctrine of the “end of history” There are other 
influences on Hegel's eschatology, however. In this section I will first 
look to the influence—direct and indirect —of mystical Judaism. 
Oetinger remarks in one of his works that "God is in Himself without 
space, bur ín the revelation of his hiddenness, he is Himself che space of all 
things.” This idea, that somehow in God's"hiddenness" He is the space of 
all chings, is derived from the Kabbalistic speculations of Isaac Luria. 
The “new Kabbalah” of Luria, who lived from 1534 to 1572, quickly 
spread through Europe in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies, mostly by word of mouth and through the works of followers 
(Luria himself wrote little). Scholem writes that “The influence of the 
Larianic Kabbalah, which from sbout 130 onwards became something 
like che true theologia mystica of Judaism, can hardly be ex: 
we will see, there is a strong correspondence between the cosophy of of 
Böhme and Lurianic Kabbalah. Scholem acknowledges this correspon 
dence." The writings of Lurias followers circulated in Europe widely 
between 1572 and 1650. It seems likely that Böhme either obtained some 
of these works, or was instructed directly by a Lurianic Kabbalist. Luria 
(sometimes spelled"Loria") was born in Jerusalem, but when still a 
his mother took him to live in Egypt after his fathers death. In Safed, 
Luria studied with the famous Kabbalist Moses Cordovero. After Cor- 
doveros death, Luria gathered a group of disciples around himself. 
Then and now, many Jews have attacked Luria for his unorthodox 
views. The major reason for this seems to be his treatment of Ein-Sof, the 
“infinite? which many Kabbelitsidenify with God. For Lara, the cru- 
cial question is this: How can the world exist at all if we grant the exis- 
tence of God as Ein-Sof? If God is truly infinite, no space is left over for 
creation. Thus, given thar the world exists, it must have come about 
through God's sel-limitation of His infinite nature. This self-limitation is 
called by Luria the tsimtsum (freguently transliterated by German- 
speaking scholars as zimzum), which means “concentration” or “contrac- 
tion.” Thus, for Luria, God, the infinite, allows the finite to come to be 


9."Goee is in sich selbst ohne Raum, aber in der Offenbarung seiner Verbor- 
ist er selbst der Raum aller Dinge" (Sämmliche vol.1,29; see 

Koi Schneider Getnabnenien) piri 
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within himself. (This is, of course, in essence identical to Hegel’ view of 
the infinite and finite: the true (Wabrbafte] infinite contains the finite 
within itself.) Lurias view is radical because it denies thar the world 
comes to be trong Godt ereon or emanadon. Tnsed, ka pre 
cisely through God's limiration and concealment (Oetingers Verborgen- 
heit) chat a world comes into being." Scholem describes the tsimstum as a 
“withdrawing into oneself.”” 

Recall from chapter 5 thar the Sephirah of Din is equivalent to a“con- 
tracting” force in God. The Kabbalah identifies Din with "fre; "wrath7 
and "severity/* Din is the opposite of Hesed, “mercy” or the “expanding” 
power. Din and Hesed balance each other: severity of judgment is bal- 
anced by mercy; sharp distinction, cutting-off or closedness are balanced 
by unity, embrace, or openness. Böhmes word for Din is the"Sour"—it 
is an indrawing, a pulling away, a shutting off and negation of all else. It 
is significant that Bóhmes account of the source-spirits begins with the 
Sour, with the contracting element. Some followers of Luria describe 
the tsimtsum in terms of Din. In Scholemis words, “When the primal 
intention to create came into being, Ein-Sof gathered together the roots 
of Din, which had been previously concealed within Him, to one place, 
from which the power of mercy had departed. In this way the power of 
Din became concentrated.” 

Scholem describes tsimisum, in connection with Din, as“an scroll 
ment and self-limitarion.”” Given that Din is the origin of eri. G 
contraction is the root of all evil.* Lurias follower Israel Sarug, who 
helped spread the master's ideas in the late sixteenth century, speaks of 
Ein-Sof before the tsimtsum in a way which is even more strikingly Böh- 
mean. As Scholem puts it, Sarug held that "In the beginning, Ein 
took pleasure in its own autarkie self-sufficiency, and iare 
duced a kind of ‘shaking’ (ni‘anu's) which was the movement of Ein-Sof 
within itself” Scholem notes chat Sarugs influence was felt in Italy 
Holland, Poland, and Germany.” 

Luria holds that each new act of creation or manifestation in the 
world is the result of a simultaneous contraction and expansion.” This 
pair of forces goes under the names of histalkut ("regression, 
or contraction) and hitpashtut (“egression,” or expansion).” This is, of 
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course, very similar to Goethes theory of expansion and contraction, 
discussed in chapter 2. In chapters 4 and 5, I also discussed these co 
cepts in connection with Hegel's “Bahmean myth’ of che fall of Lucifer. 
Scholem states that" This double-facedness in the process of emanation 
is typical of the dialectical tendency of Lurianic Kabbalah.” 

God's contraction in the tsimtsum does not create the world by itself, 
however. Luria and his followers envision the Ein-Sof as an infinite 
sphere, in which a smaller sphere of empty space comes into being 
through che tsimtsum; this is the place of creation. Into this space God 
injects a ray of light (Luria seems to identify the divine substance with 
light). At this point rhe theory becomes rather murky, but it seems that 
the light differentiates itself into the classical ten Sephiroth. These are 
depicted as concentric circles of light, filling the space within God (see 
figure 8). The circle and the straight line (che line of light entering the 
spherical space) become key symbolic forms for Lurianic Kabbalah. The 
circle is a"natural form.” The circular form characterizes all of creation 
(for instance, the orbits of the planets, the endless cycle of the seasons, 
the menstrual cycle, etc). The line comes to represent humanity. It is a 
willed form that represents a divergence from the natural. As I have said, 
the light thar comes from Ein-Sof first takes the form of a line, before it is 
"deformed" into spherical states. Thus, in identifying man with the line 
(a topic to which I shall return to shortly), Luria is linking humanity 
wich the divine nature. 

Indeed, the first definite form that appears in the sphere of creation is. 
that of Adam Kadmon, primordial man. Adam Kadmon exists in a realm 
above the four worlds of classical Kabbalah: Atsiluth, Beriab, Yezirah, and 
Asiah (see Hegel’ discussion of these worlds in chapter 5). Adam Kad- 
mon mediates the light of Ein-Sof to the four worlds: "From his eyes, 
mouth, ears and nose, the lights of the Sephiroth burst forth? Obvi- 
‘ously, this account has to be taken in a non-temporal sense. Adam Kad- 
mon is an Aristotelian final cause: he is logically prior to the rest of cre- 
ation, and simultaneously the end toward which creation is moving (a 
point to which I shall return shortly). Adam Ha-Rishon is Adam of the 
Bible, who is the (imperfect) earthly embodiment of Adam Kadmon. An 
analogy can be drawn between this doctrine and Hegel's thought. Luri- 
anic Éin-Sof and its Sephiroti structure corresponds to the Absolute Idea, 
which is abstract, withdrawn “into itself” Adam Kadmon is Spirit, which 
in its purest form (Absolute Spirit) participates in the divine nature. 
Adam Ha-Rishon is Spirit as developing in history: from the fall of man” 
and the loss of the immediate relationship to God, to the recovery of 
that relationship in its true form, in thought. (Lurias account of the 
restoration from the Fall is somewhat different from Hegel’, as I shall 
explain shortly.) 

“The light of the Sephiroth streaming from Adam Kadmon was collected 
in separate “vessels” but the vessels containing the differentiated light 
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from the seven lower Sephiroth proved incapable of holding the light and 
shattered. The shards of these vessels are the source of matter. This cat- 
aclysm completely scrambled the divine cosmic structure, resulting in 
the emergence of an imperfect material order: nothing in nature is how 
it ought to be al is imprfect. Ii on this point—the account of the 
“breaking of the vessels"—that Lurias cosmology is particularly 
Sbecire le al scunde kt a cosmic sccklms, tur acceediog m Luria 
was all predestined. If this is the case, chen God's contraction and the 
subsequent creation of the imperfect universe are events that had to 
occur; in some way God needed them to happen. The picture again 
looks Bóhmean. Indeed, Scholem remarks that" Luria is driven to some- 
thing very much like a mythos of God giving birth to Himself; indeed, 
this seems to me to be the focal point of this whole involved and fre- 
quently rather obscure and inconsistent description. 

Before going on to the rest of Lurias doctrine, it would be helpful to 
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consider what Hegel knew about Lurias Kabbalism as described thus 
far. In chapter 5, I briefly discussed Hegel's treatment of Kabbalism in 
his Lectures on the History of Philosophy. We cannot be sure that Hegel had 
any direct knowledge of Lurianic Kabbalah, but we know that he had at 
least three indirect sources. Both Böhme and Oeringer were deeply 
indebted to Lurianic Kabbalah (Böhme implicitly, Oetinger explicitly). 
But Hegels principal source of information seems to have been 
Bruckers Historia Critica Philosophiae. Brucker's account of Kabbalah is 
almost entirely Lurianic in its orientation. As a conseguence, the 
account Hegel gives of the Kabbalah in his Lectures is also decidedly 
Lurianic, even though Hegel never mentions Luria, as Brucker does. 
Instead, Hegel mentions one of Brucker's Lurianic sources, Abraham 
Cohen Irira (sometimes Herrera) and his work Porta coelorum (The Gate. 
ofthe Heavens). Hegel cites this text directly, so it may possibly be that he 
actually read it in addition to reading about it in Brucker. Irira (d. 
Amsterdam 1635 or 1639) was a Spanish Jew whose two major works, 
the aforementioned Gate of the Heavens, and Beth Elohim (The House of 
God) were translated in the late seventeenth century from Spanish into 
Hebrew and exercised considerable influence. Porta coelorum was one of 
the texts published—in Latin translation—in Rosenroths Kabbala 
Denudat, ch was 1 wellknown in Hegets cme haz he wey ley 
read it ín preparing his remarks on the 

Hegel deals with the Ein-Sof and the origin of creation as follows: 
“The emanation connected [with Ein-Sof] is the effect of the first cause 
by che limitation of thar first infinite whose boundary it is. In this one 
cause all is contained eminenter, not formaliter but causaliter" (Lt 21396; 
Werke 19:427). This is obviously a description of Lurianic tsimtsum. 
Hegel goes on to say that “The second element of importance is the 
Adam Kadmon, the first man, Keter, the first that arose, the highest 
crown, the microcosm, the macrocosm, with which the world that 
emanated stands in connection as the efflux of light” (um? 2:396; Werke 
19:427). Again, this is Lurias Kabbalah: Adam Kadmon as the first and 
highest created being, as close to the divine nature, and as mediating the 
divine light to the rest of creation. Adam Kadmon was subsequently men- 
tioned by Hegel several times in his Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion 
(see LPR 1:382 n. 41; 3:99, 288; vPR 1:278; 3:36, 213). Hegel goes on to men- 
tion the ten Sephiroth in general (not individually) and discusses the four 
lower worlds of Atsiluth, Beriah, Yezirab, and Asiab (for Hegel' treatment 
of these, see chapter s). 

Scholem notes that whereas Kabbalah before Luria had been cor 
cerned mainly with the beginning of time— with creation—Luria, 
great extent, shifted che focus of Kabbaliss to the end of ime." This 
may seem surprising in light of Lurias highly original account of cre- 
ation. Recall that Lurias doctrine of the “breaking of the vessels" 
involves a predestined “scrambling” of the cosmic order: the physical 
world chat results is a awed and imperfect expression of the divine 
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order. The story cannot end there, of course. Luria insists that the world 
must be made whole, thar the physical world must be completed or 
brought to perfection. This would “complete” the cosmic process begun 
in God's tsimtsum by making the finite within the infinite a faithful image 
of the infinite. This idea is called by Luria Tikkun (the term is, again, not 
original with Luria but his use of it is certainly original). Tikkun is che 
cosmic restoration at the end of time. 

According to Scholem, Luria held that all things are interrelated. In 
other words, he held the idea of internal relations later made famous by 
Hegel.” The nature of the lowest regions of being is intimately linked co 
the highest, and just as the highest can affect che lowest (as in the tides, 
or the influence of the stars on the personality) so too the lowest can 
affect the highest. Thus itis possible for created beings to benefit or to 
harm the cosmic order. Scholem writes that Luria believed that “The 
process in which God conceives, brings forth and develops Himself does 
nor reach its final conclusion in God. Certain parts of the process of 
restitution are allotted to man.”” The “cosmic assignment” of men on 
earth is to perfect themselves, to realize the nature of Adam Kadmon in 
Adam Ha-Rishon and thereby to "lif" the fallen, created world up to its 
Pure, initial state of being in the light of God (this is not conceived of lit 
erally, of course, as a transformation of matter into light). 

‘Man's task is to perfect himself and to build a social, cultural, and 
moral world in which material being is used for ends sanctioned by 
divine law. Scholem writes that "By fulfilling he commandments of the 
Torah, man restores his own spiritual structure; he carves it out of him- 
self, as it were. And since every part corresponds to a commandment, 
the solution of the task demands the complete fulfillment of all the 613 
commandments. As a consequence, of this view, Scholem notes that 
Luria tended "to extreme conservatism’ in his attitudes toward custom 
and law.” After all, chese laws and customs had their origin in the 
covenant of the Jewish people with God. What can the real purpose of 
this covenant have been? Luria thinks chat the Law is essentially an 
instruction manual for the restoration and completion of the divine 
order.” Thus if the Tikkun is to come to pass it is crucial that the Law 
must be strictly observed. 

For Luria, the appearance of the Messiah is simply the achievement of 
Tikun. Like the Pietist J. A. Bengel, whom I shall discuss in the next 
section, Luria even went so far as to give the specific year in which the 
Tikkun would be consummated: 1575. Summing up Lurias position, 
Scholem states chat "it is man who adds the final touch to the divine 
countenance; it is he who completes the enthronement of God, the King 
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and the mystical creator of all things, in His own Kingdom of Heaven; it 
is he who perfects the Maker of all things!” 

The similarity of these ideas to Hegel's is clear. Hegel holds char the 
true infinite (the Absolute Idea) “contains” che finite: nature is a reflec- 
tion” or specification” of the Logos; it is an"other" to Idea yet at the same 
time is contained within its compass. Nevertheless, nature is an imper- 
fect expression of Absolute Idea; i is the “fallenness” of Idea. In Spirit, a 
natural being, man, rises above nature and comes, through philosophy, 
to realize its true, eternal being as one with the Absolute Idea (Adam Ha- 
Rishon, or earthly man, realizing his identity with Adam Kadmon). Man is 
the being who “takes over” nature and transforms it according to the 
ideal, even bending his own passions and inclinations to conform to the 
“universal” We “return” to the pure light of Absolute Idea not only 
through philosophy through the appropriation of the created world 
in thought—but through obedience to the edicts of the divine State, 
which is the guardian of the customs and laws of Ethical Life. 

Hegel's doctrine of Objective Spirit is nor only similar co Lurias Kab- 
balah bur to Kabbalistic eschatology in general. Specifically, we must. 
look at the Kabbalists' treatment of the tenth and final Sephirah, Malkhut 
or Shekhinah. Malkhut ("Kingdom sometimes” Glory") is conceived of as. 
feminine—in contrast to the “male” Tiferet and Yesod (the "organ" of 
Tiferet)—and is often referred ro under the alternate name of Shekhinah 
or "Divine Presence.” If one looks at a drawing of the Tree of Life, 
Malkhut seems almost like an extension of che Tree, a sort of appendage. 
This is not accidental, for Malkhut represents the divine presence in the 
world: with Malkhut the Sephiroth have reached down into the world of 
space and time. In chapter s, I discussed how some Kabbalists take the 
Ein-Sof or Infinite to be identical to che Ayin, or Nothing. Scholem main- 
tains that Ayin is a kind of primal unity thar transcends the subject-object 
distinction.” Nevertheless, although Ein-Sof/Ayin is neither subject nor 
object, its telos is to develop into a true or absolute subject. According to 
the Kabbalists, “God willed to see God; to become fully manifest to 
Himself; to achieve perfect self-knowledge or self-relation.” The “I” of 
God is identified by many Kabbalists with Malkbut or "Kingdom: 

Let us look more closely at what it means to identify Malkhut, God's"I; 
with Shekhinah. Shekhinah is the "Divine Presence.” Scholem writes that 
Sbekhinab is "the personification and hypostasis of God's ‘indwelling’ or 
"presence in che world. .. . In che literal sense, God's indwelling or Shekhi- 
nab means His visible or hidden presence in a given place, his immedi- 
acy. Scholem speculates that Shekhinah/Malkbut is feminine because it 
was thought of as a"vessel" that receives all the other Sephiroth.” Thus, if 
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the Sephiroth are conceived as the aspects or moments of God's being, all 
the moments are contained within Shekhinah. Yer, the Shekhinah is con- 
ceived of as being in the world. Thus, the final and—perhaps it would 
not be misleading to say— highest moment of Gods being is Gods 
“indwelling” or "presence" in the world of space-time. Scholem writes 
that" The last Sephirab performs a different function from all the other. 
Sephiroth: itis one with all the others and yer separate, because it per- 





forms a mission on their behalf to che world, like a princess coming from 
afa 
i 


2 The parallel to Hegel is this: Shekhinah is like Objective Spirit; it 
“realization” of Absolute Idea in the world; it is "one" with Absolute. 
Idea, yet che Idea, as formal and eternal, is also separate from it.” 

"Objective Spirit" for Hegel, of course, refers to the realm of social 
institutions and practices. So far, however, Shekhinab simply sounds like 
the burning bush. Consider, however, the following lines from Joseph 
Gikatilla (thirteenth century): 

[In che days of the Patriarchs) the Shekbinab was in suspenso (liter 
ally‚"hanging in the air’), and found no resting place for its feet on 
earth, as in the beginning of Creation. But then came Moses, of 
blessed. memory, and all of Israel together with him built the 
“Tabernacle and the vessels, and repaired the broken channels, and 
put the ranks in order, and repaired the ponds, and drew live water 
into them from the House of Water Drawing, and then brought 
the Shekbinah back to its dwelling among the lower ones—into the 
Tent, but not upon the ground as in the beginning of Creation. 
And the hine of this is:"Lee them make me a sanctuary, that I may 
dwell among them’ (Exod. 25:8]. We find chat the Shekhinah was 
like a guest, moving from place to place, and of this i is said“and T 
shall dwell among them" and not "I shall dwell below" but "among 
them"—i.e., like a lodger. Until David and Solomon came, and 
placed the Shekhinab on solid ground in the Temple of Jerusalem.“ 
The implication of this passage seems to be that Shekhinah—che living 
presence of God, containing all the attributes of God—came to be in 
the Temple of Jerusalem, the religious, cultural, and moral center of the 
people of Abraham. 

Scholem quotes a popular Kabbalistic epigram: “Israel forms the 
limbs of the Shekbinah.”” This appears to identify the nation of Israel 
(meaning the Jewish people, its culture and traditions) with God's pres- 
ence in the world. In Jewish Gnostic circles in late antiquity che Shekhi- 
nah became hypostatized, that is, God's presence in the world came to 
denote a specific historical locus or conjunction of factors. From this 
arose the identification of Shekhinah with the keneset Yisrael (“the com- 
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munity of Israel"). These Jewish Gnostics held to a doctrine of the 
”exile of the Shekhinah; according to which God's presence in the world 
is like che "divine spark" tha exists in the terrestrial world and must be 
helped to ignite and fill the fallen world with divine presence. This is the 
mission of the keneset Yisrael. (Thus it appears that Lurias views about 
the role of man in redeeming the world were present in germinal form in. 
earlier Kabbalah.) Unlike Christianity, Jewish Kabbalism sees redemp- 
tion as occurring within time and within the world. As Scholem puts it, 
"Redemption is expressed as the end of the exile of the Shekbinah; 
restoration of the Divine unity chroughour all areas of existence.” 
Thus, we find in the Kabbalah something very much like Hegel's con- 
cept of theend of history”: the“end” of the world and of man is realized 
in time and on earth through the “presence of God” coming to be in 
human institutions, in” Objective Spirit” 

However, one might object that one crucial "He 
missing from this Kabbalist account of “Objective Spirit" 
has been given thus far that God needs to become present in the keneset 
Yisrael. In Hegel, however, Absolute Idea—God "in his eternal 
essence"—is abstract and formal, lacking full realization or actualiza- 
tion. Thus, God, to be God, must realize Himself in Spirit. Do the Kab- 
balists maintain something similar? Recall what was sd earlier about 
God's achievement of “self-consciousness” or “ego” (“I”) after emerging 
from the state of Ein-Sof = Ayin, the Being-Nothing beyond subject and 
object. This conception (held by some, but by no means all, Kabbalists) 
clearly implies that God develops and that the final stage of perfection 
involves self-reflection. As Scholem writes, “che Zobar identifies the 
highest development of God's personality with precisely that stage of 
His unfolding which is nearest to human experience, indeed which is 
immanent and mysteriously present in every one of us. This is the evi- 
dence needed to make the Hegelian parallel stick: God, to be God, does 
require his hypostatization in the keneset Yisrael. 

The influence of these Kabbalistic ideas on Hegel is almost entirely 
indirect, by way of Böhme and the Swabian Pietist movement. In the 
next section I will discuss the eschatology that Hegel inherited from his 
homeland, and its origins not only in Kabbalism but in the Christian 
mystical tradition. 

4. Joachimite Mysticism and the End of History 
In an article on the influence of Böhme on Hegel, David Walsh raises an 
interesting question: Why would Hegel believe that history has to have 
a structure (let alone an end) in the first place?" Walsh's answer is to 
point to the influence of Böhme, though I chink he would agree with me 
in identifying the ultimate source as Joachim de Fiore (1135-1202). 
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Joachim was born in Calabria, the son of an official in che Sicilian 
court. As a young man he made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, which 
led him to decide to devote his life to God. After a brief stint as a hermit 
on Mt, Etna, Joachim entered the Benedictine monastery of Corazzo, 
where he soon rose to the rank of abbor. In the 11805, he fought to have 
the monastery incorporated into the Cistercian order. This brought 
Joachim into contact with Pope Lucius III, who suggested to Joachim 
that he commit his unusual views to writing. By the time the monastery 
was welcomed into the Cistercian order in 1188, Joachim and a group of 
followers had already broken off and founded their own house at San 
Giovanni de Fiore (sometimes written "Flora" or "Flore" or "Floris”). 
They were promptly repudiated by the Cistercians. By the time of his 
death, Joachim had become a celebrity, corresponding with and advising 
the great men of his age. 

As Voegelin sees it, Joachinrs great innovations were to conceive of 
history as having an eides, a formal structure, and to "immanentize the 
eschaton; to hold that the end of time will take place in time." Joachim 
held that history was not simply a series of contingent events. History 
consists of certain definite stages moving toward a final end. Joachims 
immanentization of the eschaton is no more paradoxical than Hegels 
end of history: time will continue, but there will be no new ages; the 
story of man will come to an end, even though men will live on. Both 
Joachim and Hegel hold that at a certain point all the different forms of 
human life and society and culture will have revealed themselves, all 
meaningful struggles will be over. Anything that happens afterward is 
simply more of the same. Both Joachim and Hegel hold that the final 
phase of history involves the coming into being of certain "highest" or. 
most perfect ways of life. It is unclear, however, whether they believe 
that these advances have to endure, or whether certain forms out of the. 
past may reappear, temporarily, from time to time. 

Joachim's eidos of history is the Christian Trinity. Ernst Benz writes 
that in Joachim, "Development and progress are not understood in 
human terms. ... They are, rather, considered as steps in the progres- 
sive self-realization and self-revelation of the divine Trinity in the his- 
tory of mankind." Joachim speaks of che"Age of the Father; "Age of the 
Son,’ and“Age of the Holy Spirit" (the word he normally uses to refer to 
each is status, although he sometimes employs tempus and aetas; regnum 
or"Kingdom" was often employed by his followers). Each age is seen as 
representing an advance in spirituality and in freedom, and each is 
dominated by a different archerype: the layman, the priest, and the 
monk. The final stage of history, the final level of human spirituality, is 
linrally on age of monks. One sommentar eis eat "For Joachim 
history was the story of the gradual triumph of spirit over flesh, of con- 
templation over literal-mindedness. This triumph was inseparable 
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from the history of monasticism In the third age, organized religion. 
simply ends—the church “withers away" and is replaced by a highly 
individualistic form of worship." The piety and contemplativeness of 
the individual are what is important, not the sacraments of the priest- 
hood. Men will no longer be able to lead inauthentic lives and expect 
salvation: no longer will they be able to sin with abandon and receive 
absolution. 

n Joachim made frequen use of images to convey his ea Joachim saw 

stages of the development of man's spirituality and redemption as 
alin like the growth of a tree, finally bearing fruit in che third a 
the other images he employed included circles, eagles, and a 
ee psaltery. He used interlocking circles to represent the three 
ages. Figure 9 shows the Tetragrammaton, the four-letter name of God, 
interpenetrating the circles of the three ages, perhaps indicating thar the 
being of God or of God's presence is somehow bound up with the ages 
themselves. Joachim believed that the third age would begin in 1260. 
(Escharologists cannot resist calculating che exact date of the end of 
time; we have already seen this with Luria, and we shall see it again with 
Bengel and Oetinger.) 

Joachim's characterization of the third age as a time of pious, contem- 
plative, monastic “inwardness,” and his prediction thar the organized 
Church would dissolve would seem to make him a“proto-Protestant.” 
While Joachim himself was careful to avoid official censure, his followers 
were anything but cautious. For instance, Gerard of Borgo San Don- 
nino, who published his major work, Liber introductorious in Evangelium 
aeternum, in 1249, declared that Joachim's prophecies were a new Gospel 
that nullified the authority of the church and Scripture. Another out- 
growth of Joachimite prophecy were the notorious Flagellants, who 
believed that their self-torture was a necessary preliminary to the arrival 
of the Age of the Holy Spirit. 

The origins of Joachimi thought are the topic of much speculation, 
Emma Jung, for example, sees an influence of Catharism and mystical 
Judaism: "Joachimi idea springs from a conception already extant in 
Judaism... of a kingdom to be established on earth by the Messiah at 
the end of time."” As to the matter of Joachim and Hegel, che similarity 
between the two was pointed out to Hegel himself in an 1810 letter from 
the occultist K. J. H. Windischmann.* Hegel himself never mentions 
Joachim. Nevertheless, in addition to Voegelin, such contemporary 
scholars as Clark Butler, Laurence Dickey, Antoine Faivre, Henri de 
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Lubac, Michael Murray, and Cyril O'Regan have argued or a Joachimite 
influence on Hegel.” 

The Joachimite influence is most apparent in Hegel treatment of the 
Trini Ibis Lesen on he Phd of Rein, Hege del in der with 
the Trinity as constituting rhe "moments" of God (universality, diremp- 
tion, and reconciliation).” In the 1831 version of the lectures, Hegel intro- 
duces a new twist: he begins calling Father, Son and Holy Spirit the"King- 
dom [Reich] of the Father” "Kingdom of the Son,” and "Kingdom of the 
Spirit? This use of “Kingdom” for the persons of the Trinity was employed 
widely by followers of Joachim. This alone, of course, does not necessarily 
prove a Jachimiteinflaence. However, Hegel treatment of the Trinity i, 
like Joachim’, temporal: he holds that the reconciliation of the diremption 
in God takes time; only at a certain point in human history is this accom- 
plished. In the Encylopedia Logic Hegel notes that“What underlies divine 
Providence ar Arche byl of tho wi son pone robe dic Concpe (a § 
147, Zi Geraets, 232). Once itis realized that the Concept, as the crowning 
conception of the Logic, contains three moments which correspond to the 
Christian Trinity, che similarity to Joachim is striking: both Hegel and 
Joachim see the hand of God, Providence, playing out in history according 
to the pattern of the Trinity. Hegel does not repeat Joachim treatment of 
the Age of the Father or of the Son, but there is a striking correspondence 
between Hegels Kingdom of the Spirit and Joachim’. 

‘There isa serong similarity between Joachim3 conception of spirituality 
in che third age and the Pietist movement that arose in Germany centuries. 
later. Boch involve a rejection of the church as an i between 
ordinary men and God and the claim that the lay community of worship- 
pers can achieve salvation and knowledge of God unaided. Hegel explicitiy 
identifies his Kingdom of the Spirit with the community of worshippers 
(urn s: 87). He refers to the community as existing Spirit” and 
refers to Spirit as"God existing as community" (Len 3:33t; vpn 3:154). Both 
men conceive the third stage as one of reconciliation, of higher spirituality 

adequate knowledge, and of che actualization of human freedom. 
Further a6 O'Regan noes both Hegel and Joschn make che una 
move of locating the eschaton in time, Joachim believing that i is at hand, 
Hegel believing that it has already happened. Both Hegel and Joachim 
have Christ play a crucial role on the way to the achievement of che third 
age, Hegel insisting thar the universality of human freedom (realized fully 
in the third age) was fist revealed through 

Hegel's Joachimite” treatment of the Trinity in che Lectures doverails 
with his Böhmeanism. This is the case specifically with respect to the 
Kingdom of the Father. Not only is there a Trinity of Father-Son-Spirit, 
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there is also a secondary Trinity immanent within the Father. Hegel iden- 
tifies the Kingdom of the Father with the pure, eidetic realm of the Logic, 
thus the" Trinity of che Father" corresponds to the three divisions of the 
Logic. In the 1831 Lectures Hegel speaks of the" Trinity of the father" (or, 
a5 O Regan calls it, che"immanent Trinity”) as involving, “the element of 
pure ideality and universality, in the silent abode of the thinking spirit.” 
He goes on to say that in this abode, “God is immediately present to 
Himself through His differentiation, which, however, is not yet exter- 
nalized at chis stage. It is by virtue of this [inner] movement that God is 
spirit. Thus che doctrine of the Trinity pertains to this sphere, although 
is preferentially termed the Kingdom of the Father” (upr 3:362; von 
3:281). Thus, in the “immanent Trinity” God is closed within Himself 
("not yet externalized"). Hegel uses this language explicitly: in che 1824 
lectures he states that "God is the true God, Spirit, because He is not 
merely Father, and hence closed up within Himself” (Ler 3:219; vPR 
3:150). In the Philosophy of Spirit Hegel states that "God the Father is for 
Himself, shut up within Himself, abstract, and consequently not yet the 
God of Spirit and of truth” (vs $ 384, Z; Petry 1:63). Hegel also refers to 
God in this sphere as"loving Himself” (ur |. Thus, there is 
a clear parallel to Bohme’s “immanent Trinity” of God "in Himself the 
Sour, Sweet, and Bitter (see chapter 1).* In Six Mystical Points, Böhme 
refers to"God in his triad” asthe first Magia.” 

The^immanent Trinity" is not an innovation of the Lectures; it is to be 
found in the Jena Triangle fragment in which che "triangle of triangles” 
represents the process of God's coming to consciousness of Himself. 
There are three triangles in all, with the triangle of triangles being the 
figure made up by the set of the three. The first triangle is described by 
Hegel as follows: In this First, which is ar che same time only One side 
of che absolutely unique Triangle, there is only the Godhead in recipro- 
cal intuition and cognition with Himself.” This is even more strikingly 
Böhmean han what Hegel says in the Lectures. David Walsh writes: 
“Hegel suggested, as Böhme also did, that the first Trinity of God in 
himself is not sufficient for the divine self-revelation.™ Therefore a sec- 
ond triangle appears, "God the Son.” Hegel writes: In the Son, God is 
cognizant of Himself as God. He says to Himself: I am God. The 
within-itself ceases co be a negative” 

The separated moment of that which stands opposed to the Godhead 
must be"transfigured" and brought into unity within God. Hegel writes. 
that"the Son must go right through the Earth, must overcome Evil, and 
in that he steps over to one side as the victor, must awaken the other, the 
self-cognition of God, as a new cognition that is one with God, or as the 
Spirit of God: whereby the middle becomes a beautiful, free, divine 
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middle, the Universe of God.” This heralds the arrival of a new triangle, 
of the Holy Spirit. As we saw in chapter 3, this fragment is the “blue- 
print” for Hegel's system. The nature of his Logic is expressed here very 
clearly: the first“triad” of the system (in the later Logic, Being-Essence- 
Concept) is the"Idea of God." This Idea is expressed (made real) in the 
triads of the Son (Philosophy of Nature: Mechanics, Physics, Organics) 
and Spirit (Subjective, Objective, and Absolute Spirit). I noted in chap- 
ter 3 thar this fragment seems to be influenced by Böhme, Baader, 
Oetinger, and Eckhart. I can now add Joachim to the list. In the Lectures 
Hegel speaks only of a Trinity immanent within the Father, but we 
know from the Philosophies of Nature and Spirit that the Son and 
Spirit must be triadically structured as well 

If we ask how Hegel could have encountered the ideas of the Cal- 
abrian monk, the answer is thar, like so much else, those ideas were a 
part of the Württemberg cultural milieu to which he, Schelling, and 
other Swabian intellectuals were exposed. Joachim enjoyed a revival 
during the Reformation, when his ideas were used as a weapon against 
the papacy by the followers of Luther. As we have seen, Joachimism is 
remarkably “Protestant” in spirit. Ernest Renan marveled that the 
Reformation did not begin with Joachim in the thirteenth century.” 
Joachimite enthusiasm was very strong in the insular culture of Würt- 
temberg, where it became intertwined with indigenous mystical and 
Hermetic currents. Joachim thought is not itself "Hermetic" —and it 
is even questionable whether it should be termed"mystical' — but it was 
co-opted by Hermeticists like Böhme, Andreae, Baader, and Oetinger. 

As Laurence Dickey notes, Old Wärttemberg belonged to the tradi- 
tion of what Gerhard Ladner has called "Christian reform.” Dickey 
writes: This tradition . .. took ethical and eschatological elements from 
widely divergent sources in the history of Christian thought and formed 
from them an anthropology of fallen and restored man that allowed 
for—indeed, demanded—man’ participation in civil life as well as in his 
‘own salvation. The thrust of the tradition was to show that through 
ethical activism man could transform the world in accordance with 
God's wishes and, by doing so, make significant ‘progress’ not only 
toward transcending his own fallen nature, but toward establishing the 
Kingdom of God on earth as well” Dickey argues that Joachimism was 
one of the influences on Württemberg “Christian reform.” He notes 
that the Württembergers viewed themselves as a “millennial people; 
chosen by God to realize the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 

Dickey writes further that the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries in Württemberg “constituted an age of apocalyptic expecta- 
tion? Nowhere was this more evident than among the Pietists. Ernst 
Benz writes of the atmosphere of Württemberg Pietism:"From all sides, 
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one watches for the signs of the times; one attempts to perceive in the 
great historical events the fulfillment of New Testament prophecies. 

At the same time, the image of the Golden age; the realization of the 
Kingdom of God, the Kingdom of « Thousand Years the completion of 
the final phase of world history... appears more and more strongly in 
the spiritual considerations of the community.” 

The Joachimism of the Pietists appears to have been influenced by the 
Rosicrucian movement. The influence of Joachim on the Rosicrucian 
manifestos has been discussed by a number of scholars, and J. V. 
Andreae himself actually mentions Joachim." J. Montgomery has called 
Andreae "the single most important influence on the church history of 
the Wärttemberg territory for over two hundred years." Phillip Jakob 
Spener (1635-1705), sometimes called the “father of German Pietism; 
explicitly acknowledged his intellectual debt to Andreae." Spener 
divided the history of Christianity into three ages, corresponding to the 
Trinity, and claimed that the thied age would involve the “Divine Light” 
penetrating and dispelling darkness." 

Perhaps the most striking example of Joachim’ influence on Pietism, 
however, is that of J. A. Bengel (1687-1752). Robert Schneider has char- 
acterized Bengel as “the philosopher of history who anticipared the 
work of Schelling and Hegel." Bengel's maternal great-grandfather was 

sthias Hafenreffer (1561-1619), chancellor of the University of 
ingen and one of Andreae's teachers. Having lived through the wars 
of Louis XIV as a young boy, Bengel had seen much violence and grew 
up hoping for a time of perpetual peace. Unlike many such hopefls, 
however, Bengel did not look for signs of progress. Instead he prophe- 
sied that corruption, violence, and blasphemy would only increase until 
the forces of the Antichrist burned themselves out. Bengel held that 
world history is an organic unity, in which revelation is playing itself out 
by degrees. As Ernst Benz puts it, for 
history is a series of alliances between God and the elect saved from 
the fal. This history of salvation is realized in a spiritual evolution 
through these alliances, until the final battle between the Kingdom 
of Light and the Kingdom of Darkness. In Bengel, these sugges- 
tions become even stronger as he also wishes to see a chronological 
conformity between the periods. His book Weltalter a title that one 
finds again, significantly enough, in Schelling, represents an attempt. 
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at a chronological fixation of the divine plan of redemptive history, 
with the aid of the varied numerical data from Old and New Testa- 
ment prophetic books.“ 

Through a complex and eccentric interpretation of the Book of Reve- 
lation, Bengel determined that the Millennium would begin in the year 
1836. 1809 would mark the return of Christ and the inception of the 
"Kingdom of a Thousand Years" (Tausend Jahre Reich). Benz notes that 
Hegels’cunning of reason’ is clearly anticipated by Bengel in his account 
of how this Kingdom shall come into being: 

Viewed from outside, history is the place of the expansion of the 
private egotism of individuals and groups. Those with power act as 
they intend; each one wishes to attain his objective by his own 
action. But from the moment an act has taken place, the actor 
ceases to be the master of his actions. The act not only produces 
the repercussions its instigator desired, but also has boundless and 
unforseen consequences, leading to unimaginable and often com- 
pletely un primary 

this idea) is contained in a theological interpretation of history in 
its totality, which sees in every event, in the last analysis, an element 
of the divine plan of redemption.” 

Bengel and his followers, who called themselves "The Free" (Die 
Freien), proclaimed the perennial ideal of the "invisible church; a con- 
ception which is similar to Joachimis informal “community of the faith- 
ful! which was supposed co characterize the third age." As discussed 
earlier, the invisible church is a perennial theme of German mysticism, 
and also an important concept for both the Freemasons and the Rosi- 
crucians (who also spoke of an "invisible college”). In a letter from 
Hegel to Schelling of January 1795, Hegel writes: "Reason and Freedom 
remain our watchword, and our rallying point the Invisible Church." 
Robert Schneider boda chat Hegedi we o he erm iiie her s 
well as che phrase "Kingdom of God" (see the following section) is evi- 
dence of the influence of Pietist theology." As we have seen, Dicke 
argues that the “Protestant civil piety” of Old Württemberg involved, 
among other things, the goal of establishing the kingdom of God on 
earth through a transformation of ethics. Robert Schneider, in fact, 
refers to the “kingdom of God” (Das Königreich Gottes) as the “consum- 
mate idea" of Swabian Pietism.” In addition ro Bengel, P. M. Hahn also 
preached a doctrine of the invisible church. 
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Ir is through Böhme and Oetinger that Joachimism and millenarian- 
ism in general are incorporated into the Hermetic tradition, and signifi- 
it is Böhme and Oetinger who are probably the chief sources of 
Hegel's Joachimism. F. Ernest Stoeffler makes reference to Oetingers 
"rampant chiliasm; which”surpassed even that of Bengel” While Ben- 
gel had pur great stress on how we can know that the millennium is 
approaching (e.g., through his theories of biblical exegesis), Oetinger 
took Bengel's calculations for granted and focused instead on precisely 
what the end of time would bring. The picture thar Oetinger paints of 
the"Golden Age" at the end of time is essentially indistinguishable from 
utopian socialism: 
In any kingdom, true happiness has three conditions (all of which 
will be satisfied in the millennium}: first, chat despite all multiplic- 
ity, which is not against order, and despite all differences of rank, 
the subjects have equality among each other, as we have learned 
from the distribution of Israel where the equal share of land 
reminded everybody not to pride himself above others. Everybody 
is to find his happiness in the happiness of his neighbor, his joy in 
the joy of all che other people, and by that everybody is to be a free 
lord among others; secondly, that they have a community of goods 
and not take delight in goods because they are a property; thirdly, 
that they demand nothing from each other as an obligation. 
Because, if everything would be available in abundance, there 
would be no need of government, property, and of no liabilities 
forced and extorted by government.” 
Of course, such a utopian conception is completely antithetical to the 
spi iof Heg Pay of it the preface to which Hager 
rejects utopianism)." Nevertheless, it must be remembered that in his 
youth, Hegel, like so many others of his generation, was infatuated with 
the uroian ideals c ber, equalis and rrenky peodaimed bythe 
French revolutionaries. As Hegel himself discusses, it is natural for young 
people to be idealistic and to dream of remaking the world. Ik is generally 
fanned at gels posh a a end by ch vera, 
but Ernst Benz suggests a different hypothesis:"German democratic ideas, 
do not rest solely on the ideology of the French Revolution, but find roots 
in the Christian conscience of Swabian Pietism:" Benz is suggesting that 
the source of Hegel's idealism is che dream of the"Golden Age" of freedom 
and equality that he encountered in Bengelian, Oetingerite, Hahnian, and 
other Pietist "schools? It would have been hard to have avoided encoun- 
tering these currents in late eighteeneh-century Stuttgart. Hegel and 
Schelling and Hölderlin— may have responded so quickly and enthusias- 
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tically to the French Revolution because they saw in it the imminent ful- 
fillment of ideals to which they were already committed, ideals transmit- 
ted co them by Swabian Pietism.* 

Oetinger believed that at the end of time, not only would all men live 
in perfect harmony but science would be transformed. No longer would 
there be a multitude of disconnected sciences; a new "superscience" 
would arise that would unify all knowledge. Oetingers New Science, as 
we might call it, is a version of pansopbia. Benz describes Oetinger's sci- 
ence as it will exist in his utopia: The coming together of these gifts of 
the spirit occurs in a central vision exalting the faith of the Kingdoms 
subjects to che level of knowledge, of an intellectual intuition. They will 
participate in a central knowledge: The description of this knowledge of 
the future already constitutes a direct foreshadowing of the idealistic 
idea of knowledge such as we find in different forms in Schelling, Hegel, 
and Baader.” Oetinger describes his New Science in the following rap- 
turous language: 

It will be very easy to understand: God will present all things in an 
intuitive form; and we will see his reckonings in an architectural 
vision, in detail and in its totality, in the physical as in the moral; 
but above all we will have a very clear knowledge of the history of 
nations. What the Holy Revelation only outlined, will be 
recounted in all derail, drawn out of the abyss, set beside every kind 
of state or constitution and seen under the righteous enlighten- 
ment of the knowledge of God, of the soul, and of the human body. 
There will be no more than one basic wisdom. Jurisprudence and 
‘medicine will be inseparable from theology; history will be the 
public theatre of God's ways and of providence, of al the phrases of 
Solomon... I will be the source of all knowledge. The law will 
come from theology, and medicine will be no more than an 
emblematic theology. We will see in souls and in bodies che imprint 
of the being from whom all chings have come forth.” 

Aside from the claim that this knowledge will be had in “intuitive 
form; this passage seems almost like a prophecy of Hegels system. As 
we have noted, Hegel's philosophical project aims at a perfected form of 
life chat will transform all aspects of man and his world: religious li 
art, our understanding of history, of science, of government. Hegels Lec- 
tures on the Philosophy of History can be seen as an attempt to make 
‘on Oetinger prediction that the New Science would include a theodicy, 
an attempt to show that “history [is] the public theatre of Gods ways. 
and of all providence.” For Hegel as for Oetinger, science and philosophy 
become identical with theology. Hegel takes up”what the Holy Revela- 
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tion only outlined che triune structure of the divine; he “recounts it in 
all derail” and "sets [it] beside every kind of state or constitution; in 
order that we may “see in souls and in bodies the imprint of the being 
from whom all things have come forth” 
While the influence of Bengel and Oeringer on Hegel's thought is 
highly probable, in the case of Schelling it is certain. Schelling describes 
history as a^successively developing revelation of God.” In Die Weltalter 
Schelling states chat" The peace of the Golden Age [das Goldne Zeitalter] 
will be made known first through the harmonious unification of all sci- 
ences.” In his System of Transcendental Idealism (1800), Schelling sets 
forth what he calls"the only true interpretation of history 
History as a whole is a progressive, gradually self-disclosing revela- 
tion of the absolute. Hence one can never point out in history the 
particular places where the mark of providence, or God Himself, is 
as it were visible. For God never exits, if the existent is that which 
presents itself in the objective world; if He existed thus, then we 
should not; but He continually reveals Himself, Man, through his- 
tory, provides a continuous demonstration of Gods presence, a 
demonstration, however, which only the whole of history can ren- 
der complete." 

In che same work, Schelling, like Joachim and his followers, divides his- 

tory into thre epochs, maintaining cha in the third epoch God ia finally 

“actualized.” 








5. Hegel and Prussian Rosicrucianism 


The major difference between Hegel and the Swabian millennialists is 
that Hegel believes the end of time has already arrived. Indeed if it were 
not already finished we could not know it. To be sure, Hegel’ theory of 
history is similar to Joachim in being Trinitarian, but unlike Joachim, 
Hegel does not employ the Trinity as a device for making predictions 
about the future; he merely uses it to make sense of the past (Marx, not 
Hegel, is che true modern disciple of Joachim). 

It was in Berlin that Hegel lectured on his philosophy of history, and 
in Berlin that he published his Philosophy of Right. Hegel came to Berlin 
in 1818, after having taught for just two years at Heidelberg. This was 
the crowning moment of his career, and he remained in Berlin until his 
death on November 14, 1831. The call to Berlin was a recognition of 
Hegel's importance as a thinker. In Berlin Hegel was a celebrity and 
‘enjoyed considerable influence. His lectures were attended by hundreds 
of people from all walks of life:"veterinary surgeons, insurance brokers, 
civil servants, operatic tenors and commercial clerks were rushing to his 
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lectures. If we look at Hegel’ interests during the Berlin period it is 
clear thar he viewed his new post as a pulpit from which to proclaim the 
nature of the legitimate state (che Philosophy of Right), the actualization 
of God in the world (the Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion), and the cli- 
max of the story of mankind (the Lectures on the Philosophy of World His- 
tory). Hegel was no Oetinger: he was not the herald of a new age and of 
utopia; he was Minervas wise old owl proclaiming that the Kingdom of 
God is spread upon the earth, and men need only see it" 

In the preface to the Philosophy of Right Hegel attacks uropianism, at 
one point employing a now-famous metaphor: “To recognize reason as 
the rose in the cross of the present and thereby to enjoy the present, this 
is the rational insight which reconciles us to the actual ...” (Knox, 13; 
pr, 27). In the Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion of 1824, Hegel employs 
the same metaphor, stating that"in order to pluck reason, the rose in the 
cross of the present, one must take up the cross itself” (pr 2:248n45). 

Such commentators as Knox, Lowith, Lasson, Hodgson, and Wood 
agree in artributing Hegel’s metaphor to the Rosicrucians." Oddly, how- 
ever, none of them shows how this connection throws any light on 
Hegel's teaching. Löwith suggests thar Hegel not only refers to the Rosi- 
crucians but also to a device originated by Luther.” The problem with 
this suggestion is that Luther's device is a cross in a heart in a white rose, 
not a rose in a cross." Furthermore, in a review essay published in 1829, 
Hegel himself identifies the reference as being to the Rosicrucians and 
suggests chat only “ignorance” (Unwissenbeit) could explain someone's 
failure co recognize the allusion.” He says nothing about Luther. 

Earlier in the preface, Hegel draws an interesting contrast between 
peoples attitude toward nature and their attitude toward the ethical 
world."So far as nature is concerned people grant that it is nature as it is 
which philosophy has to bring within its ken, that the philosopher's stone 
(der Stein der Weisen] lies concealed somewhere within nature itself 
that nature is inherently rational, and that what knowledge has to inves- 
tigate and grasp in concepts is this actual reason present in it... in the 
sense of the law and essence immanent within it” (Knox, 4; px, 16). The 
rose represents reason. Since Hegel uses the philosopher's stone to repre- 
sent the reason inherent in nature and society, the philosopher's stone is 
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eguivalent to the rose in the cross. Given the reputation of the Rosicru- 
cians as alchemists, the equivalency of these two metaphors cannot have 
escaped Hegel Thus there is an alchemical-Rosicrucian metaphorical 
subtext to the preface. Hegel is again playing the role of" world-historical 
alchemist’: having isolated che philosopher's stone (reason) in che realm 
of nature, he now turns to the ethical world and proposes to carry out a 
similar operation there, to find the philosopher's stone in what is. 

Why does Hegel place a clear and publicly acknowledged reference to 
the Rosicrucians in the preface to the Philosophy of Right? Hegel seems an 
unlikely Rosicrucian. The Rosicrucian manifestos announced the aim of 
a "General Reformation of the Entire World" Hegel aims, however, 
were not so grandiose, and by the time he arrived in Berlin his political 
philosophy had become distinctly conservative. 

There is more to the Rosicrucian saga than has been discussed so far, 
however. Some time in the latter half of the eighteenth century the 
Roslrocien movement was serie ia German Here diagreement 

when this took place—some say 1757, some 1777, others 

Tahi sn By the lace eighteenth century, however, the 
RRosicrucians were anything but reformers. The new incarnation ofthe 
Rosicrucian brotherhood, christened the “Gold and Rosy-Cross” (Gold- 
und Rosenkreuzer) was a conservative organization, dedicated to combat- 
ing the influence of the liberal Freemasons and Illuminati.” The Rosi- 
erucian revival in the eighteenth century appears to have been sparked 
inaly by Samuel Richters Die wabrafe end volkommane Bering d 

Steins der Briiderschaft aus dem Orden des Gilden und Rosen 
Feats (1710). Richter (who wrote under the name Sincerus Renatus) 
was a Silesian Pietist pastor who preached Paracelcism and Böh- 
meanism from the pulpit. The order of the Gold and Rosy-Cross was 
probably founded by Hermann Fichtuld, who was in correspondence 
with Oetinger." 

The order was opposed to the rationalism and mechanistic material- 
ism so much in vogue in the France and England of the Enlightenment. 
Ik was dedicated co combating rationalist attempts to "reform religion, 
to "re-educate” the people, and to reshape or overthrow the state. The 
new Rosicrucians saw themselves as defenders of the faith and of public 
order, as the following quote from one of their number clearly indicates: 
“Ie is one of our foremost duties to serve the state into which we have 
been placed by Providence—to serve it with all our power and capacity. 
We must be obedient and loyal to che higher powers ordained by God, 
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and help to promote the public good even when it violates our private 
egotism.”* The Gold and Rosy-Cross gained considerable influence 
throughout Germany, including Hegels native Swabia. Its members 
included many prominent politicians, writers, and scientists, including 
the physiologist Samuel Thomas von Sömmering, whom Hegel cites in 
his Philosophy of Nature (Werke 9:451 ). 

By far the most dramatic example of their influence was during the 
reign of Frederick William II of Prussia (1786-97). Frederick William 
was the nephew and successor of Frederick the Great. Whereas his 
uncle was an “enlightened” despot, interested in science, unmoved by 
superstition, and open to using the power of the state to effect limited 
reforms, Frederick William was a mystic and an opponent of Enlighten- 
ment. He was reputed ro have visions, hear ghostly voices, and hold the 
occasional séance.” Frederick the Great had been a Mason, initiated into 
the order as a young man. During his reign the number of lodges in 
Berlin increased to thirteen. Frederick himself was Grand Master of a 
lodge called“At the Sign of the Three Globes.” Like his uncle, Frederick 
William had also been a Mason, but the order's emphasis on rationalism 
and its merely decorative mystification did not satisfy him. 

During the War of Bavarian Succession in 1778-79, Frederick William 
encountered an officer in his uncles army by the name of Johann Rudolf 
von Bischoffswerder (1741-1803). Bischoffswerder, a Saxon by birth, had 
also flirted with Masonry, but his burning desire was to be initiated into 
the secrets of alchemy, a desire che Masons could not satisfy. On Christ- 
mas Eve 1779 he was initiated into a Rosicrucian lodge, where he appar- 
ently found what he was looking for. Bischoffswerder is known to have 
been conversant with Kabbalistic and alchemical writings." In 1780, 
learning of Bischoffswerder's friendship with the prince, Duke Friedrich 
August of Braunschweig-Ols, the chief of the Berlin Gold and Rosy- 
Cross, ordered him to entice Frederick William into joining their ranks. 
In the meantime, the prince had suffered an illness and Bischofiswerder 
had nursed him back to health, apparently using a mysterious elixir 
originating with che Rosicrucian brotherhood.” Grateful to Bischoff- 
swerder and full of mystical enthusiasm, Frederick Wilhelm entered the 
Rosicrucian order on August 8, 1781, and was given the secret name 
Brother Ormesus Magnus. 

Presiding at the prince’ initiation ceremony was the lodge’ founder, 
Johann Christoph Wöllner (1732-1800). Klaus Epstein has described 
‘Wallner and Bischoffswerder, who were close allies, as "the first self- 
consciously Conservative politicians in German history, politicians in 
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the honorable sense of the term—men eager for power for the sake of 
implementing their principles." That is ro say, they were the first Ger- 
man politicians whose policies involved a conscious commitment to 
rolling back the forces of liberalism. Wallner, che son of a Lutheran pas- 
tor, had married into the Prussian nobility over the objections of Fred- 
erick the Great, who refused to grant him a title. He became a Mason in 
1765 and rose quickly in the ranks to become a Knight of the Strict 
Observance (a rank associated with the alleged link between the 
Masons and the Knights Templar) in 1776. Like Bischoffswerder, how- 
ever, he became disillusioned with the Masons and joined the Rosicru- 
cians in 1779, where he also attained a position of considerable author- 
ity, serving as Oberbauptdirektor over twenty-six Zirkel In the years 
leading up to Frederick Williams coronation in 1786, Wóllner and 
Bischoffswerder worked hard to win the prince over to their mystical 
philosophy and conservative politics, which was not difficult. 

Wallner’s ambition was to succeed the famous Karl Abraham 
Zedlitz, the Prussian minister of culture. He succeeded in chis on July s, 
1788, when Frederick William, who had ascended the throne in the sum- 
mer of 1786, appointed him Staats- und Justiz Minister and Chef des 
Geistlichen Departements (minister of ecclesiastical affairs). While Wöll- 
mers economic policy may have been progressive, he was a zealous 
defender of the traditional faith against rationalism. On July 9, 1788, just 
six days after acguiring his post, Wöllner persuaded the king to enact 
the "Edict Concerning Religion; which commanded orthodoxy of the 
clergy. The"Edict of Censorship” of December 19, 1788, suppressed writ- 
ings considered to be atheistic or otherwise impious. In 1792, Wölln 
office published the Landeskatechismus, which defined che tenets of reli 
gious orthodoxy and proscribed all rationalist approaches to"reforming” 
religious practice or to “interpreting” scripture. Wallner is famous for 
his censorship of Kane's Religion Within the Bounds of Reason Alone (1793). 
Despite this, Wóllners "Edict Concerning Religion” granted the differ- 
ent religious sects of Prussia full freedom of worship, so long as they did 
not proselytize. Jews, for instance, enjoyed full religious toleration under 
the terms of the edict. 

In 1797, the plans of Wellner and Bischofiswerder were abruptly 
crushed by the death of the king and the ascension to the throne of his 
son, Frederick William III. The son had none of the father's mystical 
fervor or Rosicrucian connections. He was no rationalist either, but, by 
all accounts, merely a dullard without any convictions of his own. He 
reigned for forty-three years. The rationalists who had laid low during 
Frederick William IT's reign saw their chance: they filled up the vacuum 
that was Frederick William III, persuaded him to purge the Rosicru- 
cians from the cabinet and to cancel many of the measures enacted by 
Wallner and company. Wallner and Bischoffswerder retired into private 
life and died in obscurity. 
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This is che historical context required to understand what a reference 
to the“rose in the cross of the present” would have meant to readers— 
including censors—in 1821. Some Hegel scholars recognize this, tee 
their treatment of the historical materials has, in some cases, been 
rather inadequate. For instance, Kenneth Westphal thinks hat Hegel 
reference to the "rose in the cross of the present" is a message to “the 
superstitious and reactionary king, Frederick William IIL” Westphal 
informs us chat" The king belonged to the Rosicrucians, an anti-scientifie 
cabalistic Christian sect devoted to the occult.” Thus, Hegel is 
denouncing the"other-worldliness" of the Rosicrucian king, elling him. 
he must recognize the rose in che cross of the present." The only prob- 
lem with this, of course, is that Westphal has his Frederick Williams. 
wrong when Hegel published che lop o Right in at Frederick 
William II had and the Rosicrucians out of power for 
twenty-four years! Westphal would make Hegel a liberal Don Quixote, 
dueling with nonexistent Rosicrucian villains, much like the American 
religious fundamentalists who see the Illuminati lurking under every 
bed. A further problem with Westphal thesis is that with respect to 
their politcal views, the Rosicrucians were not "other-worldly": in fact, 
they éspocnd the very or of ani uropianisa Hegel arccultes 1 his 


Pie same blurring of historical fact occurs in a monograph on the 
preface by Adriaan Peperzak. Referring to the “rose in the cross of the 
present,’ Peperzak writes: 

In a veiled manne: could be understood here to be 
directing himwef o che king and his reactionary advises with the 
message that true philosophy... does precisely what they wish: it 
legitimizes the reconciliation and satisfaction with the existing 
political reality by showing that ic is as beautiful as a rose—in spite 
of its painful aspects. The fact that Hegel is not on their side, how- 
ever but on the tide of the modern, post-Napolconic legal tat. 
choosing in favor of enlightened ministers such as Herdenberg and 
Altenstein, is clear from the main text of the Philosophy of Right, but 
not from the Preface. This lack of clarity and the appearance of agree- 
ment with the Rosicrucians among the politicians are tricks employed in 
Hegel's rhetoric. 
But again, the Rosicrucians were simply not a political force in Prussia 
in 1821. Thus Hegel would have gained nothing by the "rhetorical trick" 
‘of “appearing to agree with the Rosicrucians" —far from it, in fact, since 
it was the reigning king who had long ago purged his government of 
Rosicrucian influence. Further, as I have shown, the Rosicrucians were 
not’ paleo-conservatives,” blindly reacting to all change and opposing all 
reform. Christopher MacIntosh writes that” Wöllner was in many ways 
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a product of the Aufklärung” He contributed articles to Friedrich 
Nicolai’s Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek, che chief organ of the German 
Enlightenment, and wrote essays on agriculture and land reform. More- 
over, many of the"reactionary" views of the Rosicrucians were shared by 


sional religion, particularly 
sens oogfeto be required vo subteribe eoa rein; he held chai ia che 
“supreme duty” of citizens to belong to the state, etc. To be sure, Hegel is 
more liberal than Wallner et al: he believes in greater freedom of reli- 
gion and advocates greater freedom of expression than did the Rosicru- 
cians, but his sentiments are decidedly paternalistic, pro-Christian, pro- 
tradition, and anti-individualistic. (The claim that conservatism means 
opposition to all reforms, including conservative ones, is simply a carica- 
ture and a canard.) 

Peperzak claims that Hegel only “appears” to agree with the Rosicru- 
cians in their opposition to utopianism and their advocacy of the con- 
servative view that society as it is, warts and all, is at bottom "rational" 
and cannot and should not be otherwise. Given that Hegel had nothing 
to gain from merely appearing to agree with the Rosicrucians, we must 
consider the possibility that he really does agree with them. Thus, Hegel's 
metaphor of the “rose in the cross of the present” is hardly a bone 
thrown to the king’ censors, but rather a daring move: an expression of 
sympathy with the discredited advisors of the previous monarch. My 
conclusion is that when, in 1821, Hegel set down his mature views on 
political philosophy, prefacing chem with an attack on utopianism and 
political rationalism, he considered the place in which he was then 
working, Berlin, and found himself feeling some sympathy with the con- 
servative Rosicrucians who had dominated the court of the previous 
king. 

"As we have seen, in Berlin Hegel aliod himself wich Franz von 
Baader, the reactionary occultist and opponent of Enlightenment. 
Baader was reputed to have been a member of the Gold and Rosy- 
Cross. This would certainly be a strange friendship for Hegel to publicly 
cultivate if he wanted to distance himself from the forces of "reaction" 
that were still alive in Prussia. Despite significant differences between 
Hegel's philosophy and Baader's, Hegel wrote to Baader in 1824, con- 
cerning the latter's Fermenta Cogritionis, T think we are in agreement on 
the main issue. A few misgivings concerning a small number of points 
which you cite from my work probably would easily be removed.” He 
closes by saying, "Please spare me an evening sometime soon. Let me 
know which ereing this week you are ree and could grant me he kind 
ness of a visit. Most respectfully, Hegel 
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Üsküll a former Hegel student, set out for St. Petersburg to try and found an 
[Academy for Religious Science Baader iavited Hege along, but he declined. 
(à good thing, since Baader and Üxküll were unceremoniously expelled from 
Russia; see Butler, 68-69). 
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As d'Hondr has discussed extensively, Hegel's early life was marked 
by numerous associations with Freemasonry. There is no evidence that 
Hegel ever actually became a Mason, but he was friends wich many well- 
known Masons and, as we have seen in chapters 2 and 4, he employed 
some Masonic imagery in his writing. Hegel's correspondence with 
Schelling and Hélderlin contains Masonic allusions. Recall Hegel's Jan- 
vary 1795 letter to Schelling:“May the Kingdom of God come, and our 
hands not be idle!" The last line before Hegel signature reads, "Reason. 
and Freedom remain our watchword, and our rallying point the Invisible 
Church.” In later years, however, Hegel realized that the Kingdom of 
God had already come. There was thus no need for busy hands, or for a 
rallying point. If we juxtapose these remarks from 1795 with Hegel’s 
“rose in the cross of the present” of 182, itis apparent that Hegel has, in 
effect, switched allegiances from the ideals of the radical, reforming 
Masons to those of the conservative Rosicrucians."* 

The possibility that Hegel might actually have belonged to the Rosi- 
crucians, or some other mystical sect, is tantalizing but, at present, 
devoid of proof. Nevertheless, in the sense in which Yates uses the term, 
Hegel is a Rosicrucian. Yates writes chat"I should like to try to persuade 
sensible people and sensible historians to use the word'Rosicrucian'... 
‘The word could, I suggest, be used of a certain style of thinking which is 
historically recognizable without raising the question of whether à 
Rosicrucian style of thinker belonged to a secret society; 

In his Enlightenment and Romanticism in Eighteenth-Century Prussia, 
Henri Brunschwig discusses a certain character type prevalent in lace 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century Germany: men who hunger 
after wisdom, particularly esoteric wisdom or forbidden ideas, and who 
are consequently attracted to“secret societies’ like the Masons. They are 
disillusioned, inevitably, by the Masons, whose “mysteries” prove nonex- 
iscent. Brunschwig writes that such men 

believe that even if the lodges do not possess the secrets, that is no 
proof thar the mystery does not exist. So they set to work in isola- 
tion. They read Jakob Bahme or Franz von Baader; they listen to 
Baron Eckhartshausen and Jung-Stilling in his old age, high 
priests who wrangle over each other's followers. They canvass such 
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recent scientific discoveries as electricity, magnetism, and oxygen 
and combine experiments with them with the ideas of the ancient 
ystics in new systems based on a popularization of theosophy.” 
‘This is a description of the sort of men who identified themselves as 
“Rosicrucians” and—aside from the interest in Eckartshausen and 
Jung-Stilling—it is a very apt description of Hegel. 








1 have argued that. Hegel is a Hermetic chinker. I have offered three 
kinds of evidence. First I have argued that Hegel displays the essential 
characteristic of Hermeticism: the doctrine that God alone is not com- 
plete, that He lacks self-knowledge, and that He therefore creates the 
world as the mirror in which He recognizes Himself, specifically 
through the speculative activity of the Hermetic adept, who by knowing. 
God, allows God to know Himself. Hegel claims to be such an adept, 
having replaced the love of wisdom with the possession of wisdom, phi- 
losophy with theosophy. Second, I have argued thar Hegel was inter- 
ested in and influenced by strands of thought associated with most, if 
not all, Hermetic thinkers, such as alchemy, Kabbalism, mesmerism, 
extrasensory perception, spiritualism, dowsing, eschatology, prisca theolo- 
gia, philosophia perennis, Lullism, Paracelcism, Joachimism, Rosicrucian- 
ism, Freemasonry, Eckhartean mysticism, and doctrines of occult“corre- 
spondences” and “cosmic sympathies.” Third, by presenting ample 
evidence of Hegel's contacts with the Hermetic tradition throughout his 
intellectual career, I have shown that the parallels between Hegel and 
the Hermetic tradition are not accidental. 

Have I proven my case? This question leads ro another question: 
What are reasonable standards of evidence for asserting that a thinker 
belongs to or is influenced by an intellectual tradition? I ask the reader 
to evaluate the persuasiveness of my evidence by the standard used in a 
court case; proof beyond a "reasonable" doubt, as opposed to the unrea- 
sonable “paper” doubts philosophy professors are so facile in conjuring 
up. Imagine that Hermeticism is a crime and Hegel is on trial for it. This 
study could serve as a brief for the prosecution. Let the following serve 
as my final summation. 

Hegel' writings contain numerous, and mostly approving references 
to Hermeticism: to leading Hermetic figures such as Eckhart, Paracel- 
sus, Bruno, and Böhme, and to Hermetic movements or schools of 
thought such as alchemy, Kabbalism, Freemasonry, and Rosicrucianism. 
His library included Hermetic wi oer Ne by Agrippa, Böhme, Bruno, and 
Paracelsus. He relied on histories thar discussed Hermes 
Trismegistus, Pico della Mirandola, poe E Fludd, Knorr von Rosen- 
roth, and the Kabbalah alongside canonical figures like Plato and 
Descartes. He read widely on mesmerism, psychic phenomena, dows- 
ing, precognition, and sorcery. He believed in an“Earth Spirit.” He cor- 
responded with colleagues about the nature of magic. He explicitly and 
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publicly aligned himself wich the larter-day Rosicrucians and with the 
well-known occultist Franz von Baader. 

Hegel was, furthermore, exposed to Hermetic ideas and influences 
throughout his career. Hegel was likely first exposed to Hermeticism 
during his boyhood in Stuttgart, from 1770-88. His homeland, the 
Grand Duchy of Württemberg, was a center of Hermetic activity and 
interest. In Württemberg, moreover, Hermeticism was not confined 
merely to secret societies. Such figures as Oetinger, Bengel, and Hahn. 
injected the ideas of Joachim, Eckhart, Böhme, and Swedenborg, and of 
such traditions as Kabbalism, alchemy, and Rosicrucianism, into the 
Pietist movement, thereby influencing the society at large. The influence 
of Wärttemberg's speculative Pietism on Hegel’ friends Schelling and 
Hölderlin is well-documented, and considering the parallels between 
some of Hegel's ideas and those of che speculative Pietists i is reason- 
able to conclude that Hegel too felt their influence. 

Bootakssaz cl the pars 1753 scr, when Hope wach a 4 gei 
vate tutor in Berne and Frankfurt, the “cheosophical phase” of his devel- 
opment. During this ime, Hegel studied Böhme, Hekhart and Tauler 
and associated with many known Freemasons. In Jena, from 1801-7, 
Hegel lectured at length, and approvingly, on Böhme and Bruno. He 
composed several works, preserved only in fragmentary form, employ- 
ing Hermeric language and symbolism, including che"Bóhme Myth the 
Triangle fragment, and the triangle di with its alchemical and 
Frage opment nd he nl dran, ih hen md 
display a knowledge of alchemy. It is also likely that Schelling intro- 
duced Hegel to his Jena associates, many of whom were heavily inter- 
ested in Hermeticism. 

During Hegel' years in Berlin, from 1818 until his death in 1831, his 
interest in Hermeticism became more intense and more explicit. It was 
during these years thar Hegel developed his relationship with Baader. In 
the winter of 1823-24 Hegel studied Eckhart with Baader and subse- 
quently produced a lecture on religion that Baader took to be a state- 
ment of Eckhartian mysticism. During these years, Hegel also began to 
acknowledge his Hermetic interests more explicitly in his writings. The 
image of the rose in the cross of the present in the preface to the 1821 

losopby of Right publicly aligned him with the Rosicrucians, a fact that 
he made even more explicit in a review essay in 1829. The preface to the 
1827 edition of the Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences in Outline 
makes prominent mention of Böhme and Baader. The 1827 Lectures on 
the Phierophy of Religion inecodace a doctrine of the “immanent Trinity” 
clearly inspired by Böhmes initial triad of source-spirits.” The 1831 Lec- 
tures on the Philosophy of Religion employ Joachimite terminology to speak 
of the Trinity. In the section on Oualität in the posthumous 1832 revised 
edition of the first part of the Science of Logic, Hegel makes an explicit 
reference to Böhme where the first edition has merely an allusion. In 
sum, all the evidence indicates that Hegel's Hermeticism was no mere 
folly of youth, abandoned with maturity. Ie was a lifelong interest, which 
grew deeper and richer with the passing years. 
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Finally, Hegel's ssa itself is Hermetic in both form and content. In. 
addition to presenting the essential Hermetic doctrines concerning cre- 
ation and mans role in it, Hegel also endorses the Hermetic ideas of the 
prisca theologia and the philosopbia perennis. He structures his system 
using the Hermetic symbolic forms of the circle, triangle, and square. 
He also states more than once that the term speculative means the same 
thing as’mystical” I have shown chat che Phenomenology of Spirit serves as 
a kind of initiation rieual, an initial stage of purification that raises the 
mind above the sensory and the mundane and prepares i for the recep- 
tion of wisdom. lt is a Hermetic ascent to the Absolute—which is set 
forth in Hegel's Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences. I have also dis- 
played a Böhmean subtext to the Phenomenologys famous preface. The 
structure of Hegel's Encyclopedia describes the Hermetic circle of cre- 
ation and also shows the influences of Lullism and pansophism. I have 
amply documented the explicitly ontotheological nature of Hegel's 
Logic, as well as its races of Kabbalism, Böhmeanism, and Lullism. The 
Logic seeks to lay bare the mind of God before creation. As a Hermeti- 
cist, however, Hegel regards God before creation as incomplete. To com- 
plete himself, God must know himself, and che immediate self-c 
God possesses before creation is not self-knowledge. Self 
requires mediated re-cognition. Ir requires that the = see itself 
reed in another und recognize Il there The Pip e Neu 
portray the rpado- temporal word asa mirror of God. I 
strated its debts to alchemy, Paracelsus in particular. Hegel yhen 











how the world of Nature is shot through with intelligible anticipations 
of Spirit, how the very stones cry our" for Spirit. The Philosophy of Spirit 
and related texts, The Philosophy of Right, The Philosophy of World History, 
and the lecture courses on the three moments of Absolute Spirit, art, 
religion, and philosophy, set forth the return" of creation to the Divine 
by means of man, who brings about the actualization of God through 
progressively more adequate embodiments, first in the form of concrete 
institutions and practices, then in the realm of culture, particularly art 
and religion, and finally, and most adequately, in Hegel's system of spec- 
ulative philosophy, which is the Word made flesh, the divine logos spiri- 
tually embodied in the pure aether of thought. With this, the Hermetic 
circle reaches closure. And here too the “prosecution” rests. 
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